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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


"Tie summer has its serious side as 
well as the winter. Perhaps the most 
unhappy young woman I have ever seen 
was the husky athletic instructor who 
came to my wife after lunch to ask which 
she should do that afternoon, take a canoe 
trip with a pressing young Yale student, 
give Susie and Anne an extra swimming 
lesson, catch up with the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, or accept a third and last 
invitation to go picnicking with the riotous 
Robinsons. “‘ Which do you want to do?” 
asked my wife patiently. Decision was too 
much for the young Amazon. “‘ Which do 
you think I ought to do?” she sniffled. 
Just then someone started the camp 
super-heterodyne and I ran to shut it off. 
When I came back the athletic young lady 
had gone off to change her clothes, and 
my wife was reading “*The Diary of John 
Quincy Adams.” 


Luuckxiry the summer does not 
disturb me by its confusion of opportuni- 
ties. I have chosen one simple pastime, 
the identification of the hygrophorus 
miniatus and the pholiota adiposa, two 
very edible varieties of white-spored 
mushrooms. I am not yet sure enough 
that the specimens I have found are not 
variants of the poison amanita, to test 
them in the frying pan; but the summer 
ought to make me an expert observer of 
this most elusive, fantastic, and mys- 
terious realm of vegetable life. For Sun- 
days I always keep in reserve the Einstein 
Theory. 


"Due proses of leisure is of course 
not such a serious one for the college 
professor and most members of the pro- 
fessional classes. Underpaid for their 
patient labors during the long winter 
months, they have to pick up snappy jobs 
and scratch around day and night in a 
lively fashion during the more remunera- 
tive vacation periods in order to keep the 
wolf from the nursery door. But to those 
of the more privileged capitalistic and 

classes with their eight-hour days, 


five-day weeks, and life-extension insti-_ 


tutes, the proper regulation of leisure-time 
become a gruelling responsibility. 
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Vext Month 


WHAT I BELIEVE 

Bertrand Russell. 
The age we live in has been called an “‘age of transition,” because, 
while many of the accepted beliefs of the past no longer command 
respect, we have not yet been able to agree upon new beliefs to 
take their place. So Toe Forum has invited some of the most 
distinguished and representative thinkers of the modern world 
to formulate their personal credos, to set forth the intimate views 
of life which they have built up out of their own experiences, and 
these living philosophies will be published month by month in 
Tue Forum, beginning with the next issue. Bertrand Russell — 
British mathematician, educator, and social philosopher — will 
ring up the curtain and will be followed by a group of Olympians 
which includes Albert Einstein, Irving Babbitt, John Dewey, 
Theodore Dreiser, Dean Inge, Sir Arthur Keith, Robert A. 
Millikan, Fridtjof Nansen, and others. Thinking Americans who 
wish to keep abreast of the best that is thought and said will not 
neglect to follow this new Forum series. 


Is ANYTHING LEFT OF RELIGION? 
Theodore W. Darnell vs. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


A Forum debate. The ancients had such clear ideas about God 
that they seemed at times to be able to count the very whiskers 
on His face; but this distinct image has been blurred by time 
until now many moderns think of God as an impersonal Force — 
the Eternal Question Mark behind natural law. The ancients laid 
down categorical rules of conduct; many moderns find themselves 
completely at sea concerning the sanctions of good behavior. 
Does this mean the ultimate “fade-out” of religion? 


ENFORCE PROHIBITION! 

Francis Scott McBride 
The Anti-Saloon League’s reply to Mr. Coudert’s challenge in this 
issue. 

ON HAVING A BABY 

Thomas Craven 


Being a faithful record of the trials and tribulations of an ex- 
pectant father. 


HUMANISM AND RELIGION 


Norman Foerster 


Undefined frontiers are always bones of contention, and in this 
article a young humanist attempts to survey the shadowy 
borderland that separates religion and humanism. 


ADVENTURES IN OLD-FANGLED EDUCATION 
Hamilton Holt 


The President of Rollins College tells how and why he has 
abolished the lecture system and what he has put in its place. 
FOR A NEW INDIAN POLICY 
Mary Austin 


An almost unbelievable story of the stupidity, cruelty, and gross 
political corruption in our handling of Indian affairs — told by a 
woman who has made a life-study of the Southwestern tribes. 


DON JUAN 
André Maurois 


The second installment of the fascinating biography of Byron 
which begins in this issue. 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


Wk. Warrer Liepmann prefaces 
his Preface to Morals with a quotation 
from Aristophanes: “Whirl is King, 
having driven out Zeus.” Aristophanes 
never said a truer word, even in his famous 
frog chorus. “Whirl” will get us yet; he 
will get our vacations every time and 
drive us back to work annoyed and frus- 
trated unless we assert ourselves, bridle 
each his own Pegasus, and ride the whirl- 
wind. For the capitalists of synthetic fun 
have no mercy on us. Hollywood turns 
out a new talkie every week. The Radio 
Corporation perfects a new receiving set. 
New roadsters tempt us to do each his 
bit in keeping down the overproduction 
of gasoline. We are told it is our duty to 
take lessons in contract bridge. And the 
Crime-of-the-Week Club is in the offing, 


Leisure will ruin us unless we master it. 


Giant that America is the most 
hard-working nation the world has ever 
produced; grant that Americans are the 
most efficient people under the sun; grant 
that honest Ben Franklin’s prophecy will 
come true, that we shall reduce the work- 
ing day to four hours—and we still 
remain of all alleged civilized peoples the 
most inane and stupid in our pastimes. 
In work we are adults; in play we are not 
children, but imbeciles. The Chinaman 
smoking opium may get more philosophy 
out of his reverie than the American 
mother wedged into a theater seat watch- 
ing a@ vacuous motion picture that acts as 
opium to her spirit. The sense of fun 
atrophies as easily as the unused muscle. 


"The runner chief satisfactions that 
Spinoza ascribed to the normal man— 
wealth, repute, and sensual gratification, 
these are the legitimate values of the 
working day. The eternal values of the 
Greeks — goodness, truth, beauty, these 
should be the goals of leisure. Judge a man 
by the way he plays. Measure a woman 
by the quality of her idle thoughts. 


The suvcer method is the best 
way to control leisure. Budget your idle 
hours. Boycott all broadcasting that does 
not give you at least ten minutes of good 
music or good talk at a stretch. Select 
things you can do yourself. A musical 
instrument, a game, or a swim, fewer and 
better books, needlework or a paint brush, 
and weeding in the garden make a har- 
monious blend for a summer afternoon. 
Do not follow your budget too rigidly. 
And muffle the doorbell and take the re 
ceiver off the hook. For myself, when I am 
tired of identifying mushrooms, with Walt 
Whitman, “afoot and light-hearted I take 
to the open road.” 





DODSWORTH 


Sinclair Lewis 


“Embark on Dodswerth and 
you are carried away cn a 
swift tide; you exult in the 
swift stream under ycu. Every 
sentence is a tonic. Immense 
inspiration, charged with wit 
and a quecr sense of the 
beauty of common things.” 
— ARNOLD BENNETT. $2.50 


LOOSE LADIES 


Vina Delmar 
author of ‘“‘Bad Girl” 


“Vifia Delmar has a natural 
gift for story-telling. . 
Where you walk and work 
and make love, where and on 
what you live, are of the es- 
sence of character as Mrs. 
Delmar presents it...” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


THE GREEN 
PARROT 


Princess Bibesco 


author of 
* “Catherine-Paris” 


“A fragrance of remote trag- 
edy hangs above her novels. 
She writes with poetic feeling, 
wit, de licacy, rare grace of ex- 
pression.” — Outlook. $2.50 


THE MOUNTAIN 
TAVERN 


Liam O'Flaherty 
author of 
“The Assassin” 


“The work of a modern gen- 
ius.” — N. Y. Times. $2.50 


ORLANDO 
Virginia Woolf 
“In fiction the most notable 
book was Orlando?’ — London 


Times in its survey of the past 
year. $3.00 


ELIZABETH 
AND ESSEX 


Lytton Strachey 


Still the best modern biog- 
raphy. $3.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


THE SEVEN VICES 


by Guglielmo Ferrero 


Signor Ferrero was called by President Roosevelt “the 
greatest living historian.” Already a literary figure of 
international importance, he has written an historical 
novel of titanic vigor and 

scope — centering in Rome of 

the °90’s. Rome, magnificent in 

its power and corruption, a 

mysterious Rome of palaces, 

vice, and ruins, where ancient 

aristocracy, the Papacy, and 

powerful merchant princes 

struggle for their lives. 2 vols. 

$5.00 


THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE 
by Raoul Ailier 
Do civilized and primitive races form a single human species or 


are the differences so fundamental as to constitute not one species 
but two? $3.75 


THE DIARY OF MONTAIGNE’S JOURNEY 
TO ITALY IN 1580 AND 1581 
‘Essential to any intelligent library,” says the London Observer. 
Translated by E. J. Trechmann. $3.50 
THE ASCENT OF HUMANITY 
by Gerald Heard 


Mr. Heard sees evolution as a result, not of physical, but of 
psychical factors. $3.00 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 1895-1905 
by Elie Halévy 
The fourth volume of this important work by the celebrated 
French historian. $6.00 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work 
By a group of distinguished scholars. 


THE MAGIC ISLAND 


by William B. Seabrook 


author of ‘‘Adventures in Arabia ”’ 


“Here in its own field is the 
book of the year.’—WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. “Voodoo, the 
mysterious and terrible has 
found its white historian.’”’ — 
Phila. Record. “‘Haunts you 
while you sleep.”’ — COREY FORD 
$3.50 
Illustrated by Alexander King 
A Literary Guild Selection 
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August Reading 


THE LOST GENERATION 


Now rnar a decade of perspective 
makes it possible to generalize about the 
war, it becomes clear that the only 
authentic war records and estimates are 
essentially and intimately personal. ALL 
QUIET ON THE WESTERN Front, by Erich 
Maria Remarque (Little, Brown, $2.50), 
is the story of the lost generation, told in 
the experiences of one of them. The 
lost generation is the one that went to war 
with nothing behind it and came out with 
nothing before it. Before it had found its 
strength and assurance, it was robbed of 
hope and purpose. Older men came back 
scarred and hardened, but the damage 
was superficial and the resilience and en- 
durance of habit soon made the war not 
much more than a nightmare memory. 
The children of the war period have al- 
ready forgotten it, or were never aware of 
it. But these boys who were called up to 
carry on a war which their elders began 
became its most tragic victims, and this is 
their story. 

It is greeted as the greatest book of the 
war, but it is in fact just one of them. It 
is not so great a novel as The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa, nor so perceptive a 
picture as Undertones of War. But it is a 
pitiless portrayal of Mars the murderer — 
murderer not alone of human bodies but 
of human spirits, and particularly of 
youth. These boys, not yet made men, 
were made less than animals by a sense- 
less carnival of death, and it seems that 
when the chief character dies at the end, 
the last of a group sent up for sacrifice, 
he is well delivered from a worse fate. 
There are no heroics or hysterics about 
the story, but it is the most powerful in- 
dictment of the wasteful wickedness of 
war that has yet been written. Those who 
read it must remember it, and it will do 
much to teach the world repentance. 

Another lost generation has a good deal 
to say in SLEEVELEss Erranp, by Norah 
C. James (Morrow, $2.50). This story 


blames the war for the gin-soaked useless- 
ness of neurotic young women who are 
supposed to prowl about the edges of 
polite society, seeking what they may 
devour and contemplating suicide. One 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


of them loses her lover and can find no 
point to further existence, so highly re- 
solves to drive herself off a cliff into 
oblivion. On the way she runs across a 
nice young man whose world tumbled 
down when he found his wife misbehaving 
herself, so that he also thinks suicide 
would be an effective solution. They 
spend about three days talking it over, 
during which they visit a choice collection 
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Woodcut by Frans Masereel, courtesy of Weyhe Gallery 


of sink-holes where the post-war genera- 
tion is drinking itself blotto for lack of 
something better to do. Ultimately, the 
lost lady persuades the man to believe 
that things might be worse. He goes 
back to his wife and she goes off the cliff. 

As a delineation of a woman burned out 
and a nervous wreck, this is penetrating 
stuff, and her philosophy escapes her own 
self-conscious cynicism sufficiently to 
justify most of the conversation. But it 
is not an accurate picture of the whole 
generation, any more than the speak- 
easy is the sole consequence of prohibi- 
tion. It is one sort of woman — may her 
tribe decrease — finding one way out 
from a synthetic crisis, and one sort of 
man recovering from a case of righteous 
indignation to which he is not properly 
entitled. The book was thoroughly and 
conclusively censored in England, but 





considering the muddy messiness that 
gets by to-day in the guise of literature, it 
is hard to see what all the shooting was 
about. 

The censor might find better things to 
do in Sart Water Tarry, by Corey Ford 
(Putnam, $2.50), since vulgarity is really 
a worse sin than candid conversation. 
This is a highly diverting parody of Joan 
Lowell’s profitable indiscretion, but most 
of it is about as subtle as a tack on a chair, 
and there is at least twice too much of it. 
June Triplett experiences. all the adven- 
tures that made a mermaid out of Joan 
Lowell, and her father whales her right 
through the book and in the customary 
location. At last she reverses the process 
and her father, and does a little whaling 
on her own account. She should have 
spared at least one wallop for Corey 
Ford, for tossing off a book between three 
cocktails and bedtime. 


THE CRIME COMPLEX 


A pepacoaic psychologist _ re- 
cently reported that he had taken the 
gangster apart and found him essentially 
insane and incurable, a creature of atro- 
phied or undeveloped humanity. Lrrrie 
Carsar, by W. R. Burnett (Dial, $2.00), 
tells the same story and makes it a thrill- 
ing yarn. Morley Callaghan did some- 
thing of the same sort in Strange Fugitive 
and Charles Walt again in Love in 
Chicago, but neither escaped so completely 
from concern with human motives and 
emotions as does this tale of gunmen and 
gangsters and’sudden death. Its charac- 
ters are not men, but rats or ferrets or 
small beasts of prey, whose scale of pas- 
sions runs from appetite through greed to 
fear, and no further. They kill and are 
killed, and we feel little horror or distress. 
It is a real relief, to be sure, to be spared a 
sentimental or even psychological explor- 
ation into the inner workings of those who 
quite possibly haven’t any, though such 
a story sets up another nice problem with 
which the wit of society must some day 
reckon. The book is like a good motion 
picture without sound effects — sharp- 
edged, swift, and exciting. Its message, if 
any, is in agreement with the pedagogic 











ANDREW 
JOHNSON 


A Study in Courage 
By Lloyd Paul Stryker 


“It is interesting, It is fascinating. It is 
entertaining...(The reviewer) is ready 
to award it the Pulitzer biography prize 
for 1929 without reading any of the rest.” 
—Chicago Post. “Monumental ...The 
work is thorough and scholarly.”—New 
York Herald lcm “One of the most 
powerful and absorbing stories to ap- 
pear in recent years.”—New York Sun. 
“Tt is an extraordinary book.”— New 
York Times. $6.00 


The Nature of the 
Physical World 


By A. S. Eddington 


The most widely read and discussed 
philosophic and scientific book of the 
day, because it has marked a momen- 
tous turning point in human thought. 
Unless you have read this book, you are 
missing an intellectual adventure. $3.75 


English Comedy 
By Ashley H. Thorndike 


“A new, complete and detailed history 
of English comedy which is useful and 
delightful ... Fine scholarship ... Valu- 
able to students...Interesting to oth- 
ers.”—The Outlook. $4.50 


Victim and Victor 
A Novel by John R. Oliver 


The Pulitzer Novel Jury unanimously 
named this psychological novel as “the 
best of the year’s offerings.” Dr. Richard 
Burton, jury chairman, says, “It knocked 
me over.” 


Thurman Lucas 
A Novel by Harlan E. Read 


“In these days of cheap fiction, it is 
heartening to have in hand a novel such 
as Thurman Lucas.”— St. Louis Globe 
Democrat $2.00 


Into the Wind 
A Novel by Richard W. Hatch 


“Although it carries as much physical 
action as you're likely to find in the 
more glamorous of thrillers, the novel 
remains a novel of character.”— Phila- 


delphia Ledger $2.00 


NEW 
MACMILLAN 


BOOKS 


By the Author of Your Money’s Worth 


MEN AND 


MACHINES 





STUART CHASE’S New Book 


What have machines done 
for us and to us? Where are 
the billion wild horses of 
industry carrying us head- 
long? To this new and fresh 
examination of the machine 
age Stuart Chase brings his 
wit and insight and scholar- 
ly methods. The result is 
distinctly an adventure for 


the thinking reader. 


“It is a fine, timely book. 
Go out and buy it... Should 
be read by the men who 
control the destinies of our 
country; statesmen, men of 
affairs, captains of industry, 
preachers, editors,”says The 
Outlook. It treats of your 
affairs’: whatever your per- 
sonal contacts with ma- 


chines. Just Published. $2.50 





Best-seller Everywhere 


A PREFACE to MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


Such recognized critics and intellectual leaders of America as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Henry Seidel Canby, Newton D. Baker, Harry Hansen, Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam, and Erwin Edman recommend this as a “brilliant, stimulating 


and interesting” attempt to find a way of life for those out of sympathy with 
the older faiths. $2.50 


THE USEFUL ART.of ECONOMICS 
By George Soule 


This is a book for the general reader, sounding a new note. Economics, the 
author maintains, is an art by which we may control the life of industry and 


trade for the general good. Rarely has the economic mechanism been pic- 


tured with such interest and vitality. $2.00 


INSTINCT and INTELLIGENCE 


A Fascinating Story of Insect Life 
By Major R. W. G. Hingston 


H. L. Mencken says: “Fascinating reading for the layman.” Bertrand Russell: 
“Of the greatest interest and importance. The book makes fascinating read- 
ing.” Edwin E. Slosson: “It is a delight...” $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ AEwW YorK~ 
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foe only 


You have heard of these thrilling stories. You have 
promised yourself the adventure of reading them 
some time. Did you know that the famous Every- 
man’s Library offers them to you for only 80 cents 
each in handsome cloth binding? Think of it — 5 of 
the greatest classics of adventure for only. $4.00! 
This group contains 


MOBY DICK 


Melville’s immortal epic of the ill-fated Pequod and 
of Ahab’s hunt for the terrible white whale. 


TREASURE ISLAND 


Stevenson’s irresistible tale of pirates and buried 
treasure and all the bloody adventures that come in 
their train. Included also in this volume is Kid- 


napped. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE 
THE MAST 


For nearly a century Dana’s thrilling story of an 
exciting voyage around Cape Horn has been a 
favorite with adventure lovers. 


TOILERS OF THE SEA 


Smuggling and fighting and shipwreck — a hand- 
to-hand battle with an octopus and a romance with 
a girl—a succession of tremendous adventures 
makes this masterpiece of Victor Hugo an unending 
thrill. 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


Captain Nemo’s marvelous adventures in a sub- 
marine —a tale which Verne wrote gencrations 
before the submarine was invented. 


Sent for Free Examination 


These five thrilling books will be sent you on ap- 
proval. Pay or return in five days. If you do not 
want all five you may have the ones you wish for 
only 80 cents each. 


Order on This Coupon 


——K— = = = = oe 
| E. P. Dutton & Co. 


300 Fourth Ave., New York 


| Please send me the five tales of Sea Adventure 
from Everyman’s Library. Within five days 
of receipt I will either return the books or 
remit $4.00, the price in full. 
(Forum 8-29) 


Street and Number 
oak on oad ch oe anu beckon 


Books 


verdict, that the professional killer is a 
hard-boiled moron with hardly a recog- 
nizable human attribute save vanity. 
The problem for society is to determine 
what to do about it, whose fault it is. The 
likelihood is that the latter half of the 
problem will come home one day to roost 
on society’s own doorstep, which is also 
the moral to be drawn from C.ass 
Reunion, by Franz Werfel (Simon and 
Schuster, $2.00). This, however, is the 
story of a personal and individual case — 
| of a judge who condemns himself for 
| spiritual murder. A murderer is brought 
| up for examination; the examining magis- 
| trate thinks he recognizes an old school- 
eer and after the tragic farce of a 
class reunion with all the petty failures 
that had been his school companions, 
goes home to tear apart his memory and 
conscience, and to realize that the un- 
thinking brutality of boyhood had de- 
liberately done to death the only sensitive 
spirit in the class. This, he believes, is 
the man now before him for murder. It 
is a manufactured situation and it has 
been done before, but the story is none 
the less full of truth and tragedy. 
Sophistication is a polish acquired by 
contact with smooth company, and a man 
in jail is not likely to get it. ParLosopuy 
OF THE Dusk, by Kain O’Dare (Century, 
$2.00), is the work of a man who spent 
most of his young life as a guest of the 
state, and he writes not like a writer but 
like one who earnestly desires and endeav- 
ors to be a writer. Often, therefore, he is 
ingenuous, naive, and even banal, but 
more often the reader is aware of sincerity 
and a sensitive thoughtfulness, and some- 
times these take form in prose that is 
highly individual and effective. 


LEGEND AND MYTH 


Liecenp and history are all mixed 
up in THe Lapy or Laws, by Susanne 
Trautwein (Holt, $2.50), and it is a 
delightful dish. Bologna in the time of the 
Renaissance is the scene, and the charac- 
ters an emancipated woman and a hard- 
headed man of the world as it then was. 
The Lady of Laws isa magnificent woman, 
credible even in her somewhat symbolic 
character, and thoroughly human despite 
her dignity, wisdom, and sacrificial devo- 
tion. 

Frances Winwar wrote The Golden 
Round in somewhat similar setting, 
though with a generous disregard of all 
probabilities save those of romance, and a 
fine extravagance of style. Her new book, 
Pacan INTERVAL (Bobbs Merrill, $2.50), 
is a pointless tale of the modern Med- 
iterranean, in which hot winds and 
earthquakes are supposed to upset the 
equilibrium of ordinary people to the point 
where they are eapable of extraordinary 
actions and emotions. 











Dept.116-c , 3601 Michigan Ave., 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 


Universally accepted and used 
in courts, colleges, schools, busi- 
ness offices and among govern- 
ment officials. 

452,000 entries including thou- 
sands of NEW WORDS, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries. Over 6,000 illus- 
trations and 100 valuable tables. 


A Library in One Volume 


covering a great field of knowledge and 
offering you the assurance of accuracy 
on thousands of facts required daily. 


GET THE BEST 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New Interna- 
tional, FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
The renowned theologian, philosopher and 
scientist. 632 page book treating of the 
Life after Death, sent without ¢ 

further cost or obligation on g 
receipt of 
By the same author: Divine Providence, 5 cents. 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 6 cents. 
Four Doctrines, 5 cents. 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1234 18 East 41st St., New York 


Heaven and Hell | 


Chicago, U. S.A. 


At home—in spare time—20 minutes s 
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Write today for this new book. It tells 
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Proust’s books are the autobiography of a sensitive soul, for 
whom the visible world exists. With his adoration of beauty, 
he gives one an equal sense of the beauty of exterior things 
con of physical beauty; with infinite carefulness, wit 
infinite precautions, he gives one glimpses of occult 
secrets unknown to us, of our inevitable instincts. He 
is a creator of gorgeous fabrics, Babylons, Sodoms.” 

—Arthur Symons. 


, Marcel Proust 


THE CAPTIVE 


(La Prisonniere) 


By MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieft 


This is the first of the great novels of 
Proust to be published in one volume 
at a popular price. It is considered 
one of his most unusual and 
interesting works. It will be 
uniform in style and bind- 
ing with his other books. 


$ 3 90 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Within a Budding Grove 
The Guermantes Way 
Swann’s Way 
Each in two volumes, 
$6.00 
. Cities of the Plain 


2 volumes 
$15.00 
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SUCCESS— 
Will You Pay the Price? 


he you are normal, -you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new Car 
—the leisure to read — the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. _ 

But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
voutine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience — that /rained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

ring the past nineteen years more than 

640,000 men have found the answer to that 
question in home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 


Evening after evening, they have seated | 
purposes, at | 


themselves, to all intents and se! 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 


and have squarely faced the froblems of | 
| Mansions of Philosophy Dr. Durant man- 


those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the frincipfiles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems — and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. . 

Evening after evening, om have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted ily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields Aave 
worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been we/l rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is shown 
by the fact that during only six months’ time 
as many as 1,248 LaSalle members reported 
salary increases totaling $1,399,507 — an 
average increase per man of 89%. 


Send for Free Book 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


If you—knowing these facts—are content 
to drift, you will not profit by reading further. 


If onthe other hand you have imagination | 


enough to see yourself in a homeof your own, 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life 


ney tosuccess by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring 
you full particulars of the training which 
appeals to you, together with your copy of 
that most inspiring book, ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’’ — all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 

— <= — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —— = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 896-R Chicago 
bee ee eee Senas soelak ee 
sa creas 
my advancement{n the business field 
iow. 
OBusiness Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
OModern Salesmanship 
OD Railway Station 
Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
OlIndustrial Management 
OModern Foremanship 
OPersonnel Management 
OBanking and Finance 


OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
DEffective Speaking 


OModern BusinessCorre- ([)Stenotypy—Stenography 


spondence 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
Dic. P. A. Coaching 


OTelegraphy 
OCredit and Collection 
Correspondence 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.—KeEats 


Synthetic Wisdom 


Tue Mansions or Puitosopny, by Will 
Durant; Simon and Schuster, $5.00. 


Reviewed by V. F. Catverton. 


‘Tuts Book succeeds where The 
Story of Philosophy failed, and fails where 
The Story of Philosophy succeeded. In The 


ages to make philosophy more than a 


| mere entablature of names with curious 


portraits appended, as if the history of 
philosophic thought were an 
evolution of intellectual vaude- 
villians. Yet he does not 
achieve that engaging quality 


| of journalistic ease and racy * 
| innuendo which made his ear- 
| lier book almost as fascinating 


as fiction for the average reader. 
As a popular effort, therefore, 


this volume fails to approach 
its predecessor. The Story of 
| Philosophy dealt with heavy 


thinkers in a light style: The 
Mansions of Philosophy deals 
too often with light thoughts in a heavy 


| style. 
—the coupon below may shorten your jour- | 


Despite its inferiority to The Story of 
Philosophy as a venture in the populari- 
zation of philosophic ideas, The Mansions 
of Philosophy, in its earlier sections, may 


| be of aid to many readers who have 


never been able to understand the prob- 
lems of “logical legerdemain” that are 
involved in the nature of metaphysical 
and _ epistemological thought. While 
nothing original is contributed — and in 
fairness to Mr. Durant it should be stated 
that he claims no such contribution — 
there is a certain intelligence in what is 
said. To criticize this discussion of meta- 
physies and epistemology for what is un- 
said would be meaningless. The aim in 
this treatment is simplicity and not 


| completeness, and whatever inadequacies 


occur as a consequence are due to the 
method of popularization in general 
rather than to the failure of this specific 


book. 
One might well wish that the last two- 


Name .......---------sseseesneene-e--n0----n-20-----2----eeeee | thirds of the book maintained the inter- 
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Wit Durant 


Lure of Philosophy,” “Logic and Episte- 
mology,” and “Metaphysics,” whatever 
is of real value to the lay reader is to be 
discovered. The rest of the volume, with 
occasional exceptions, is shallow. The 
symposium on “The Meaning of His. 
tory” is an exception; it has a certain 
charm that should not be denied. But 
the envoi, with its sickening narcissism, 
is inexcusably empty and sentimental. 

There is one point, nevertheless, which 
Mr. Durant makes in the first 
section of his book that should 
be singled out for special con- 
sideration. The point is not 
new and yet its significance is 
never lost by repetition. “Phi- 
losophy is not loved to-day,” 
writes Mr. Durant, “because 
she has-lest the spirit of ad- 
venture.” Philosophy to-day. 
and for some time in the past. 
has become so particularized 
that it has lost all sense of vi- 
sion in its scurry after the in- 
finitesimal. Philosophers are no longer big 
men with great ideas, but little men with 
keen scalpels. 


“No one (except Spengler) dares to-day to 

survey life in its entirety; analysis leaps 

and synthesis lags; we fear the experts in 
every field, and keep ourselves, for safety’s 
sake, lashed to our narrow specialties. 

Everyone knows his part, but is ignorant 

of its meaning in the play.” 

Fine words, these, and true. Tragically 
true! Mr. Durant, too, has said it well. 
Either philosophy will again become 
synthetic or it will perish completely at 
the hands of science. 

If only Mr. Durant had provided us 
with the fulfillment of his promise there 
would be nothing but praise for his book. 
His beginning augured something a 
hope, but his end fills us with nothing 
but a regretful despair. To be sure, oe 
should scarcely expect in a book of pop" 
larized philosophy such attainment of 
vision, and yet after these stirring words 
by way of exordium one is all the more 
disappointed in, and vexed at, the kind of 

out in the chapters 
Dead?” 


on “ .Lrtocracy,” “Is Socialism 
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Beeause the 
GUILD Saving IS 


So Great — You 


Must li 


duced the price of the best new 

books so much—it is almost 
impossible for you to believe that 
quality has been maintained. Unless 
you know exactly how the Guild has 
made this great saving possible, it is 
only natural for you to assume that 

books are cheaply printed or 
poorly bound or that they are inferior 
in content. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, but in the face of the tremen- 
dous saving offered to subscribers, 
only a complete understanding of 
how that saving is brought about, 
can explain what appears to be an 


impossibility. 

Gnd at once for these facts. With- 
out them your conception of the Lit- 
erary Guild will always be incom- 
plete. We want you to know how it 


Bice the Literary Guild has re- 


ave All the Facets 


is possible for Carl Van Doren and 
his assistants to select the best new 
books before publication, and how the 
Guild can afford to have these titles 
specially bound—for members only 
—for the single small subscriprion 
fee which includes all postage as well. 

It is not enough to tell you that the 
Guild’s past selections include such 
expensive and eminently successful 
books as Maaic Is-tanp, Meer Gen- 
ERAL GraNT, AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
Wortp Poetry and Rounp Up. You 
know that books of this kind can be 
cheaply printed on cheap paper— 
even in paper covers—for a very low 
price. To fully understand how the 
Guild issues books of this unques- 
tionably high standard in special 
editions that equal the trade edition 
in every way and often surpass it— 
you must see behind the scenes. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 


55 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 89-F 


New York, N. Y. 


A new booklet has been prepared 
for book-lovers who want this in- 
formation. It tells the complete story 
of the Guild and its books. It explains 
the economy frankly and ne 
and points out the value of member- 
ss in this great literary movement. 

ou are interested in the best books 

of the day. You want them in your 

home. This brochure will explain the 

easiest and most canna way of 

utting them there. Mail the coupon 
or your copy today. 


| Tue Lrrerary Gump, Depr.89-F 
| 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
| You may send a copy of your new 


booklet free and without obligation to 
me. 
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When WRITING 


beckons to you 


what do you answer? 


“Some day I’ll start” . “I'd like to, but 
I’m busy” “T'll get there, all right, once 
I make up my mind. 

And so they go, those. time-devouring good 
intentions. A day, a month, a year goes by. 
Again something happens to rouse the urge 
within you. And again: “Some day.” . 
“Yes, but” ... or some equally deadening 
evasion, and no progress! 

So it is that many live and die, thinking 
they could be writers. So it is that many who 
really have ability never learn how to make 
it count. 

Today thousands of practical people are 
meeting the challenge that writing offers by 
taking instruction from the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America. They are finding out things 
about writing and about themselves that they 
would never otherwise learn . . . what sort of 
style they have, what its possibilities are, what 
specialized training they need, how to write 
and how to sell their output. 

Theirs is the modern attitude, the attitude 


of inquiry, earnestness and open-mindedness - 


based on the common-sense principle that the 
way to understand anything is to make a 
working contact with it. The Newspaper 
Institute course is a working course created 
and directed by a group of New York news- 
papermen of long and recognized experience. 
Instruction is based on journalism — metro- 
politan journalism — because the recent his- 
tory of American literature demonstrates that 
an overwhelming majority of the day's great- 
est writers are products of newspaper training. 
Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry St., 
Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many men and 
women trained by the Newspaper Institute of 
America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt 
dividends. She writes: 


“I have enjoyed the course 
very much indeed and wish 
to report that I just sold a 
feature artide for $40.00 to 
the Hearst newspapers Sun- 
day Supplement — the 
American Weekly Magea- 
Zine.” 


Mr. C. F. Rothenberger, 301 36th St., 
Altoona, Pa., thought he could and that the 
N. I. A. could, too. 

‘*Notwithstanding the 
many corrections lo my 
stories which I am getting 
in the course of my studies 
with the N. I. A., I suc- 
ceeded in selling my first 
article to the Sunday Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of No- 
vember 18th, 1928. So I 
am satisfied that I am 
making a little progress at 
a for which I thank 


Fact-writing ra best basis for 


fiction-writing 


Perhaps the greatest virtue of the Newspaper Institute 
course is that it starts and keeps you writing; you begin 
> get experience with the very first lesson. You write, 

ment, just as you would for a great metropolitan 
daily. ou send what you write to the N. I. editors, 
whe | analyze, correct, criticize, and suggest. and you re- 
spect what they say, because their capacity to teach you is 
_— progressively evident thesaghout your contact with 
t 


It is in this sort of training that you can most ey 
find yourself. Practice, effort, criticism rouse you as 
expounding of theory could. ‘And the whole cost of this 
intimate, challenging home-study course doesn't amount 
to more than about one month's living expenses at college 
or school. 

We expect, upon your pn. a practical attitude toward 
writing, one which, at the outset, aims not so much at 
— and royalties as at the $25, $50. 00, etc., to be 

y articles, short stories, and a great variety of 
oe manectel such as you see published every day. 

Test us and test yourself, with our Writing Aptitude 
nome ee us the  congen and, without obligation, learn 

coltes we fit your case. Newspaper Institute 
a America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


— oe 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or aieeashiiia your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Forum, August. 
| Mr. |\ 
Mrs. }. 
| Miss. } 


Address . 


| (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will | 
64H129 call on you) 
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“Is Life Worth Living?” “A Letter,” 
and “The Quest of Happiness.” In the 
puerile logic of these chapters all philo- 
sophic vision is lost. 

For one to claim insight into the intel- 
lectual and social life of our day and then 
to praise our colleges as “magnificent,” 
and to state that “the more experience 
we have of the students there the more 
faith we shall feel in the future,” is to 
convict himself of a kind of superficiality 
of observation and a sentimentality that 
are basically dangerous. And for one so to 
lose sight of America as a whole, as to 
write that we must go “slumming” to- 
day in order to find poverty, there can 
be nothing but condemnation. Anyone 
knowing the conditions in American indus- 
try at the present time is only too well 
aware that in such a statement Mr. 
Durant is guilty of a desperate untruth. 
Such writing is not of the essence of phi- 
losophy; it is of the nature of cheap 
journalism. 

That a book which reasons so well 
about what philosophy is and should be, 
should provide such poor philosophy by 
way of application of its theory, is proof 
that the real philosophy can only be 
pursued with that discipline which corre- 
lates reality with vision. 


A Panacea for Chaos 


Mip-CHannet, by Ludwig Lewisohn; 
Harper, $3.50. 
Reviewed by C. Hartitey Grattan. 


@  onspicuous by its absence from 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s repertory of virtues is 
the gift of impersonality. No American 
writer of our day can infuse into his auto- 
biographical writings so astonishing an 
atmosphere of intimacy. Others than he 
have tried to trace their careers with the 
purpose of showing how they arrived at 
their eventual point of view. We may 
mention Theodore Dreiser, with A Book 
About Myself, and Sherwood Anderson 
with A Storyteller’s Story. Yet even 
Dreiser’s extremely candid record does 
not strike the reader as being so astound- 
ingly intimate as this book — and the 
earlier one, Upstream — by Mr. Lewisohn. 
It is interesting to observe, also, that his 
impulse toward intimate confession is 
coupled with a capacity for literary dis- 
cipline far beyond that of either Dreiser or 
Anderson. None of these writers has what 
can properly be called reserve, but of the 
three Mr. Lewisohn has the least. 

Mid-Channel tells the story of Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s life from the time he landed 
on the staff of The Nation to the present 
day. It aims to set forth both his personal 
history and, more particularly, his intel- 
lectual struggles to achieve a set of values 
that would give significance and purpose 
to his life. Plunged into a world that was 


chiefly concerned with the destruction of 
useless values, he found himself, after the 
first flush of success, fundamentally sepa- 
rated from his associates in the New York 
literary field. This fact gives his discus- 
sions of personalities a pungency which is 
exhilarating. He knew the men who are 
now the “vested interests” of the liter- 
ary life— Mencken, Lewis, Carl Van 
Doren, and the rest — when they were 


Lupwic Lewisoun 


fighting for position. Unlike them, how- 
ever, he saw through the necessary work 
they aimed to accomplish to the barren 
under side. While he joined them in the 
fight for a larger and freer world, and was 
just as concerned as they with Puritan- 
baiting and the other pleasant occupations 
of the dominant literary generation, he 
anticipated a later generation — the one 
now slowly coming to maturity, which is 
asking what is to replace the values that 
were destroyed. Mr. Lewisohn seems to 
have been astounded that his compatriots 
in destruction were not at all interested 
in the positive side of their struggle. I 
can’t quite see why he should have been 
astonished. Those who fight battles are 
rarely concerned with the architecture of 
peace. 

What gives Mid-Channel its intellect- 
ual interest (apart, that is, from its per- 
sonal interest) is this struggle away from 
destructive criticism to positive doctrine. 
And it is this positive doctrine which 
arouses the current irritation with Mr. 
Lewisohn. Like so many of our present 
day thinkers, he is unsuccessful in con- 
vincing the reader that the doctrine he is 
anxious to propagate is of any value to 
the world at large. Persuasive as he may 
be in his exposition, he yet does not con- 
vert his audience. It is the flaw of most 
preaching. It does not seem that the 
Judaism-and-science combination he pro- 
poses will make a more satisfactory syn- 
thesis than Christianity and science. 


A Survey of Sex 


Sex iv Crvuuzation, edited by V. F. 
Calverton and Samuel D. Schmal- 
hausen; Macaulay, $5.00 

Reviewed by Sou W. Ginspurc. 


"Tiemsenves skilled — propagan- 
dists in the field of sexology, V. F. Calver- 
ton and Samuel D. Schmalhausen have 
here gathered thirty distinguished con- 
sultants, headed almost inevitably by. 
the venerable Havelock Ellis, to the 
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A book club that gives you 12 books 
for the price of one... 


New books for 


only 4’) ¢ , 


each 


Amazing offer made possible 
by the Paper Books, an idea 
utterly new to American pub- 
lishing. Note free offer. 


OW, for the first time in America, you 
can get new books beautifully bound in 
paper at the remarkably low price of 42¢ each! 
The Paper Books have combined the 
European idea of binding books in paper with 
the economies of the American book club 
plan. These economies permit even lower 
prices than are possible in Europe. 


The plan is as simple as it is striking. 





EVERETT DEAN 


MARTIN 


PADRAIC COLUM. 


Every month the distinguished Board of 
Editors pictured below will select a book 
from the vivid and significant literary work 
being done today. These books will not be 
reprints; they will be books that have never 
been published before, and you will receive 
one book by mail, every month. The names 
of the Board of Editors are sufficient guar- 
antee that these will be books you want to 
read and add to your library. And twelve 
of them will cost you but $5.00. 


The Paper Books will be strong as well as_ 


beautiful. They will be printed on attractive, 
antique finish paper with strong, durable 
covers. And these covers are further rein- 
forced with crash to insure long life to the 
binding. The cover design, end papers and 
decorations are by Rockwell Kent, inter- 
nationally famous artist. The beautiful and 
readable type pages were designed by Elmer 
Adler of the Pynson Printers. 


Really, the only way you can appreciate 
how fine these books are is to see one for 
yourself. So we have taken a famous novel, 
printed it as the Paper Books will be print:4, 
and we will send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Just send us the coupon at the bottom of 
this page. By return mail we will send you, 
postpaid, in the Paper Books format, THE 
BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, by Thornton 
Wilder. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


HORACE M, 
KALLEN 


UNTERMBYER 





Please accept this book FrEE—see coupon below 


This book has been published before, of 
course. But let us send it to you so that you 
can visualize for yourself just how the Paper 
Books will look. 


Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. You will quickly appreciate the 
real beauty of the books, as books. At the 
end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a charter 
subscription for the Paper Books, or return 
the volume to us. This free offer is good for 
a limited time only. So mail the coupon now! 





LOUIS LINCOLN 


COLCORD 


Charles Boni PAPER BOOKS WNew York 







1 Twelve important new books (stand- 
ard size) for only $5.00. 


2 tinguished Board of Editors. 
3. American and European books, both 7 
4 


fiction and non-fiction. 


Bound in durable 


aper covers de- 


8 QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE PAPER BOOKS 
5. Typography by Elmer Adler. 


Li js " 6 You own a new book at the ordinary 
-iterary ie guaranteed by a dis- * rental price of second-hand books. 


Twelve books never before published, 

* delivered to your house postpaid on 
the day of publication. 

8 Free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 

signed by Rockwell Kent. * by Thornton Wilder, if you order now. 


ALL FOR ONLY $5! 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 
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PAPER BOOKS F-2 
Charles Boni, Publisher 
66 Fifth Avenue; New York 

Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder. Within 5 days after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 
for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, or return the book 
SEND CHECK WITH COUPON, IF YOU PREFER, 















($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 
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A Challenge to the Catholic Church! 


$n, 


WH f f F D r e Fi bedside of an ailing civilization. Only a m 
very sick patient could justify so formida- ¢ 
ble an array of physicians! Nor have they ‘ 
SLE i Ds exaggerated the seriousness of the situa- ; 
tion. The book is full of startling evidence : 
by DR. E. BOYD BARRETT of the inadequacy of expression in our sex 
Author of “The Jesuit Enigma” life and of the appalling insufficiency of 
; the dissemination of decent knowledge i 
Harry Elmer Barnes says: “This is one of the most important contri- f 


: — ; ; about sex in any of its manifold ramifica- 
butions to the study of religion and intellectual history which has ts , amifica as 
appeared in the United States in the last decade”’. ——. 


The fact is that the main service of this 
compilation of essays, its intent aside, is 
just that—to indicate the need for 
knowledge and sane thought about sex. 
Unfortunately there is little of either to 
be found in its seven hundred pages. That 
was to be expected-of a book assembled 
and offered to the public with so firm an 
eye on the sales values of its purely sen- 
sational appeal, and conceived under so 
lax an editorial scheme. One looks for 
freedom of expression in a collection of 
this sort, but one questions the good taste 
and sincerity of an editorial policy which 
invites the colloboration of a man whose 
as work is commented upon by one of the 
CEMictR editors in this wise: “Gilbert and Sul- 


W..E. Garrison in The Christian Century: “Indispensable to any 
-who want an interpretation of the Catholic mind and an exposition of 
Catholic practice in America’”’. 

The New York Herald Tribune says: “His 
book, written with.a subdued fervor and stir- 
ring with an indignation that never becomes 


intemperate, is significant . .. possibly pro- 
phetic’”’. 


The Nation: **Gratifyingly informative ...an 
uncommonly interesting: book’’. 


At All Bookstores'$3:00 or from 
IVES WASHBURN, Inc., 119 West ‘57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Short Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the ShorcStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 





RARE BOOKS 


You may now read without buy- 
ing, at moderate cost, both the 
quaint old: books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately 
printed items, unexpurgated trans- 
lations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United 
States have access to a collection of 
rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print 
and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 


Please state occupation or profes- 
sion when writing for information 
and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


Dept. L-4 


45 West 45th Street New York City 


NEWS = LET TER 


CIENCE today is crec tung thrills that 
make murder news tame in compari- t 
son. The Flying Windmill will soon be g 
a familiar new of air craft. Talking 
machines with films are coming. Disease 
Paths are being mapped through the 
country and forestalled. week you 
§ can read the latest news of scientific mar- ? 
vels in Science News-Letter. This is a 
highly authentic weekly burstine with 
rich information yet written as simply 
and charmingly as a story 


Introductory offer — $2 for 6 months 


2157 B Street, N. W. 


MEDICINE Washington, D. C. ENGINEERING 


HEALTH RADIO 
AVIATION 


Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 


phonograph records. increase 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn _by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan 


Ave., Dept. 116-C, Chicago 





livan, at the heights of their humorous 
glory, never achieved anything as side- 
splittingly funny, as devastatingly silly, 
as this erudite comédie humaine of Pro- 
fessor McDougall. Only one element is 
lacking to make perfect this delightful 
volume — cartoons by Art Young. Me- 
Dougall is one of the greatest humorists 


| of our age.” 


Furthermore, in a book intended for 
wide dissemination among lay people, 
the inclusion of such material as J. Blake 
Eggen’s paper on “Sex and Insanity” 
and William J. Fielding’s on “The Art 
of Love” was more than questionable. 
It reveals the editors’ utter disregard for 
the ultimate values of their book. The 
former is a highly inadequate estimate 
of the réle of sex in insanity and patently 
serves as a prop for a case history which 
belongs, if anywhere, in a medical journal. 
The latter would be even more objection- 
able were it not so feeble. 

Yet, if there is little of startling worth 
in this large volume, there is a fair amount 
of interesting and competent material. 
One of the best articles in the book is, by 
ironic justice, that on taboos, contributed 
by the “humorist,”” McDougall. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, in a characteristically 
lucid paper, reveals too well the total 
inadequacy of our academic scheme to 
cope with the problem of sex education. 
Phyllis Blanchard and Margaret Gold- 
smith present two well documented 
papers on sex in childhood and in adoles- 
cence. Arthur Davison Ficke has an 1n- 
teresting note on sex in poetry and Robert 


| Morss Lovett a less valuable one on sex 
| in the novel. The historical section in 
general is of real merit; besides William 


McDougall, its contributors include Rob- 








WELLS once wrote 

M4) somewhere that he con- 

‘4 sidered it one of his chief 

@| claims to distinction that 

ee | he was the first to write 

" a long critical review of a 

aia Conrad novel. Throughout his 
long career, he has always been eager and 
active in helping young writers to re- 
ceive adequate recognition for what he 
thought was significant work. That is 
the chief reason, without doubt, he— 
and others—agreed to serve upon our 
International Advisory Committee. 


This body consists of the following 
distinguished authors: 


For England: H. G. WELLS 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
For France: ANDRE MAUROIS 

For Germany 
and Austria: ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
THOMAS MANN 


For Scandinavia: SIGRID UNDSET 


The function these individuals will 
perform is to keep our editorial board 
advised about the significant new books 
that appear, each in his own country. They 
will, however, have nothing to do with 
the actual choice of books for our sub- 
scribers. That function remains in the 
hands of the five American judges, 
Dorothy Canfield, Heywood Broun, 
Christopher Morley, William Allen 
White, and Henry Seidel Canby, 
chairman. 

Our own judges are, of course, 
thoroughly in touch with the books 
published in this country. American 
publishers, authors, and literary agents, 
keep them completely advised. Here- 
tofore, however, this has not been so 
true of foreign countries. In the past, 
it has often happened that books of 
great merit have not been introduced to 
American readers until years after they 
were written. It was with this in mind 


H. G. WELLS 


—who is one of six distinguished 
foreign authors acting upon an inter. 


national advisory committee of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


that we asked these distinguished au- 
thors to cooperate in an International 
Advisory Committee. All at once agreed 
to do so. 


Although no public announcement 
has been made of the fact, this body has 
actually been functioning forsome time. 
The remarkable war-book, A// Quiet On 
The Western Front,—which was our June 
“book-of-the-month” —was first called 
to theattention of our judges by Thomas 
Mann, even before it was published in 
English. 

It is unnecessary, to point out to 
American book-readers that they can 
rely upon the literary judgment of the 
individuals on this foreign advisory 
group. Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett and M, 
Maurois are, of course, as well known 
here as any American authors. So, too, 
perhaps is Dr. Schnitzler. Sigrid Undset, 
the latest winner of the Nobel Prize, is 
just beginning to be widely appreciated 
in this country; and Thomas Mann— 
whose work is as yet too little known 
here—is generally accepted, we believe, 
as the foremost living novelist in 
Germany. 


This careful covering of the foreign 
field of letters is only one of the fea- 
tures of the service given by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club to its subscribers. 
Do you know ai// that it does—and that 
it costs you nothing to subscribe? There 
are no dues, no fees. All you are obli- 
gated to do is to buy, at the regular 
retail price, 4 minimum of four books a 
year, out of 250 to 300 reported upon 
by our judges. 

If you are interested in learning how 
this service operates, mail the coupon 
below for full information. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send booklet outlining how you operate. 


request involves me in no obligation. 


Bouks shi to Canadian members through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada). Limited 
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Facilities Nearly Doubled by Recent Additions to Building 


ewfngland 


CoNSERVATOR' 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 


Y 


Year Opens 
September 19, 1929 


George W. Chadwick 


Director 


Modern, Capacious Building adjacent to Met- 
ropolitan Boston’s Musical Advantages. Three 
concert and recital halls. Sound-proof instruction 
and practice rooms. Most complete organ equip- 
ment. 


Courses Leading to Degrees and Diplomas in 
Major Subjects; Normal Department, Soloist 
Courses. 


Conservatory Orchestra and Chorus. Regular 
participation for advanced instrumental and vocal 
pupils in symphonic concerts. 

Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello, Viola, Contrabass, Harp, Wind and 
Percussion Instruments. 

Theoretical Subjects. Solfeggio, Harmony, Har- 
monic Analysis, Theory, Counterpoint, Canon and 
Fugue, Composition and Instrumentation. 


Departments: of Public School Music; Languages; 
Dramatics; Ensemble Playing. Operatic Training, 
Free Lecture Courses. 

Dormitories for women students. Valuable scholar- 
ships, prizes. Catalogue. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as 
well as for Full Courses 


Address: 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 


SPENCERIANS 
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FINE ~~ MEDIUM ~ STUB 
DOME-POINTED ~ BROAD-EDGE 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City 
Enclosed find 25c for an expert of my handwriting, 


and sample pens. (Ask any questions about yourself or your vocation.) 
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Books 


ert Briffault, Alexander Goldenweiser, 
and Mary Ware Dennett. 


American Humanism 


Le Mouvement Humaniste Aux Prats. 
Unis, by Louis J. A. Mercier; Libraire 
Hachette, Paris; $2.00 through Bren. 
tano’s, New York. 

Reviewed by Epwarp C. AsweE Lt. 


“rrictLty speaking, the title of 
this volume is quite misleading. Written 
by a professor of French literature at 
Harvard, and intended for the enlighten- 
ment of the French public concerning the 
current of critical thought in America 
most deserving of serious study, the book 
seems to assume, and will certainly leave 
the impression abroad, that humanism 
has attained the strength of a concerted 


| movement among us. Americans who may 


chance to read the book will know that 
this is hardly so. If humanism has any 
national significance in America at the 
present moment, it is the significance of a 
promise and a hope. As yet there has been 
little movement. 

What has actually taken place has been 
a profound and very extraordinary germi- 
nation of thought: profound in scope and 
significance, for it is a complete philosophy 
of life looking toward the development of 
a sound individualism in a democratic 
society; extraordinary in being the joint 
creation of three independent minds — 
William C. Brownell, Irving Babbitt, and 
Paul Elmer More; and more extraordinary, 
perhaps, in having won for these thinkers 
a substantial recognition abroad even 
while they have remained comparatively 
unknown at home. M. Mercier has made 
it his task to interpret the thought of 
these three men and to codrdinate their 
separate contributions into a single unit 
or system, which must certainly be recog- 
nized as the source of whatever humanistic 
movement America is to have. 

And indeed, there are certain indica- 
tions in the temper of the times to justify 
one in believing that a real movement of 
concert, a real league of forces united on 
humanistic grounds, may eventually 
make itself felt. In the last year and a half 
this magazine has published a series of 
articles dealing critically with various 
aspects of contemporary America from the 
humanistic point of view. The general 
response demonstrates unmistakably that 
there is a rather considerable leaven of 
intelligent people scattered throughout 
the country who cannot view with m- 
difference the general decay of standards 
and the resultant chaos into which our it- 
tellectual and moral life has been plunged. 
Many, even among college sophomores, 
are apparently losing patience with Mr. 
H. L. Mencken’s mode of criticism, 






















“I struggled through 
four years of College 
... and I didn’t learn 


half of what’s in 
this fascinating 
Outline!” 


“Gary — a college man and proud of it — made this 
frank confession to me when I showed him my copy 
of The Outline of Man’s Knowledge — the one 
book I know of that will 
enable the man whose edu- 
cation has been mainly in 
the College of Hard Knocks 
to hold his own with those 
who have had the advan- 
tagesof University training.” 
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Great Cultural 
OUTLINES 


All in.a Single Volume 


The six books you must read to be up to date on every subject — and all in one volume. 


A tremendous range of knowledge, yet each of the six outlines is thorough and complete. 
Think of getting in one volume The Outline of 


HISTORY SCIENCE LITERATURE 
ART PHILOSOPHY RELIGION 


Here is the knowledge that forms the background of cultured, educated people — that can 
win for YOU the leadership and admiration of your associates — that brings SUCCESS. 
Written simply to be easily understood ; concisely to save your time; in lively fascinating style 
to be easily remembered. 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Written by Clement Wood with such success that the Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph calls it “a 
University in itself.”” No single book has ever been prepared to cover so broad a field of 
knowledge in so thorough, concise, and fascinating a way. Here is the whole scope of modern 
education in one thrilling narrative — the cream of the world’s knowledge for quick and easy 


self-improvement! 
Examine It Free! 


Here is a remarkable opportunity to secure this thrilling book, without cost or obligation, 
for a week’s free examination. Send no money. The coupon below will bring your copy of the 
book. If you are not convinced that it is the biggest value for the money you have ever seen, 
send the book back and owe nothing. If you decide to keep it, pay the remarkably low price on 
the easy terms shown in the coupon. This may be your greatest opportunity for self-education. 


Don’t delay. Get the book and judge for yourself. 
Mail This Coupon Toda 
What Others Say: P 4 





































































































“The ONE book to read and know" — Philadelphia 


Lewis Copeland Company, pegs. 541 
Public Ledger. wae, % F 


119 West 57th St., New 
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“I welcome op Ret as a key to unlock the world to = | then two dol ‘per ‘month for. two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten 
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itself’ — Zona Gale. percent discount for cash with order, same return privilege.) 

“The scientific and prehistoric portions are both accurate 

and interesting, expressed in an exceptionally clear style” 

— Henry Fairfeld Ceharn. 

“Clement Wood has selected the really important points” — 

James Harvey ee ; a aie 

“~~ i of information’’ — New York Sun. a eenene stag vaaeee 
eae tein tae one can find in any book"’ — Minneapo- e If outside the limits of Continental U. S.,-send $5.50 with order 

lisStar, 2 i a ss a a 
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Ajter 60 Years, 
—=- The King Had 
to Die Without 


Knowing 


= 


Tee is a fable about a youthful Eastern potentate who summoned all the 
scholars of his realm, and ordered them to prepare a work on the history and 
meaning of human life, so that he might rule more wisely. 

At the end of 20 years the scholars returned with a train of 400 camels, each bearing 
400 volumes. The King had no time to plod through so many books, so he begged them 
to abbreviate. 


After another 20 years they returned with 40 camels, each carrying 40 books. Again 
the monarch waved them away. Let them reduce it to one or two volumes. 


Twenty years later the Perpetual Secretary sank on his tottering knees before the 
King. This time the exhausted ruler lay upon his death bed, and shuddered at the sight 
of the gigantic book — the size of ten dictionaries — which was deposited before him. 


“Am I to die without ever knowing what the life of mankind has been?" he demanded 
in a voice choked with tears. 
“Sire,” replied the Secretary, ‘I can tell you about our human race in a sentence: 
They are born, they struggle upward a few steps, and they die!” 


But the expiring monarch was not satisfied. Gathering up the last of his strength, he 
ordered the execution of the Perpetual Secretary, to discourage scholars from trifling 
with kings. 


What that busy ruler wanted ought to have been available long ago, but it never became 
available until a man happened on this earth with the genius to do the great work in which 
the Perpetual Secretary failed. That man is H. G. Wells. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


4 Library Volumes at a Discount of more than 25% 


You are presented with the whole thrilling drama of Man’s Develop- 
ment. The history of the ages, of all nations, is reduced to one stirring 
story, one complete picture of the Human Race. 


Very few care to read history of the ordinary sort, the great tomes of data that have 
been written on every period and every nation. H. G. Wells realized that whole libraries 
of historical material might be reduced to one thrilling narrative. It is the most fascinating 
biography you have ever read because it’s about the origin, the growth, the mistakes, 
the victories, the ultimate civilization of a creature called M-A-N. It’s the complete dramatic 
story of your background as a human being. Here is a bargain you can't afford to miss! 


We are making this special offer of Wells’ Outline of History in conjunction with an 
18 months’ subscription to the Review of Reviews. If you would value Mr. Wells’ work, 
you would also value this vivid chronicle of world events and problems. Thinking Ameri- 
cans rely on the Review of Reviews as an accurate informer, a brilliant interpreter, an 
unprejudiced judge of current happenings. 


Subscribe today and receive WELLS’ OUTLINE OF HISTORY at 25 per cent. 
discount in connection with your subscription for the Review of Reviews. You 
may examine both the books and magazine for 1 WEEK ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
If satisfied you may pay in small monthly amounts — send the coupon today. 


REPRE ER REE RRR RE REE RE RE RE REE ERE PERE RE REE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE SE 


Review of Reviews Corp., For 8-29 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Send me the new, revised, cloth-bound edition of Wells’ Outline of History in 4 library volumes, on approval, 
postpaid. Also enter my subscription for 18 months of the Review of Reviews. At the end of one week, if I 
am completely satisfied, I will send you $1.00 and $1.00 a month for only 11 months thereafter. Otherwise 
I will return the books at your expense and cancel all obligations. 


Books 


since it becomes increasingly evident 
that for all our ills his only remedy is a 
burlesque show. And chief among causes 
for alarm is the decadence of American 
Protestantism. While it is conceivable 
that religion might be the most effective 
agent to deal with the current situation, 
American Protestantism is being under. 
mined from within by the very forces it is 
called upon to check. The times seem ripe, 
therefore, for a favorable reception of the 
humanistic point of view, which provides 
a rational understanding of the “‘law for 
man” as distinct from the “law for thing.” 

Those who are disposed to inquire 
further into the answers which humanism 
is prepared to return to the fundamental 
questions of human values and _ verities 
will find in M. Mercier’s book the most 
complete exposition yet attempted in a 
single volume. The section dealing with 
Irving Babbitt is the heart of the book, 
and properly so, since Mr. Babbitt’s 
thought is not only the most clearly 
formulated but also the most widely ap- 
plied. His relation to the present time is in 
many points an exact parallel to that of 
Socrates to his. He represents pure reason 
secking, questioning, and at length re- 
establishing upon the indisputable facts 
of human nature those standards of 
decorum, of order, of inner control — the 
essence of a sound individualism — which 
the decline of religious faith and a new 
breed of Sophists have all but overthrown. 

Irving Babbitt is also the key-figure in 
another sense; he has prepared whatever 
answer the future will make to the ques- 
tion M. Mercier raises in his title — that 
of humanism advancing as a movement. 
Mr. Babbitt has not only formulated the 
philosophy of humanism and developed it 
in all its branches — psychological, ss- 
thetic, literary, pedagogical, sociological, 
and political — but the great force of his 
own personality must be reckoned the 
initial urge of whatever humanistic move- 
ment America is to have. Mr. Brownell 
was never an active teacher of men. Mr. 
More gave up teaching twenty-odd years 
ago. But for thirty-five years Mr. Babbitt 
has been shaping the minds and directing 
the purposes of young Americans in his 
classes at Harvard. Thus a full generation 
of men has come under his influence and 
hundreds have carried away the impression 
of his thought. Some of them are now 
beginning to make their own influence 
felt, and it is upon this group of Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s disciples (I choose the word de- 
liberately) that the ultimate reality of a 


| humanistic movement will depend. It 


remains to be seen, however, whether they 
can surmount the very real dangers of 
their academic pursuits and make their 
philosophy vital by coming out into the 
dust of the market place to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times with courage and new 


energy. 








HE time has come to speak out 
TT stuncly on the subject of testimonial 
letters in advertising. Pay enough, to 
certain sorts of people, and you can get 
a testimonial for anything from shoes 
to cosmetics. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
never published a letter of endorsement 
unless it came voluntarily from a busi- 
ness executive—and from one to whom 
the writing of such letters was a very 
infrequent occurrence. 

When a man like E. E. Amick says, “I 
am not in the habit of writing letters of 
endorsement,” he speaks for the tens of 
thousands of successful men whose letters 
are in the Institute files. Such men are 
led to write, not from any selfish motive, 
but from a feeling of obligation to others. 

“T have made a good many invest- 
ments during the last ten years,” Mr. 
Amick continues, “but none which re- 
turned, on the amount involved, such 
large dividends or benefits as the invest- 
ment in the Modern Business Course.” 

Read over the list of the members of 
the Advisory Council. Only one motive 
could induce such men to lend their 
names and influence—a sincere convic- 
tion that this training is a vital service 
to every growing business man. 

The present Council consists of: GENERAL 
T. Coteman puPont, D.C.S., Business Ex- 
ecutive; Percy H. Jounston, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York; Dexter §. Kiwpatt, A.B., M.E., 
LL.D., Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University; Joun Hays Hammonp, 
D.Sc., LL.D., Consulting Engineer; Frep- 
Erick H. Hurpman, B.C.S., C.P.A., Member 
of firm, Hurdman and Cranstoun, Certified 
Public Accountants; Jeremian W. Jenks, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Research Professor of Govern- 


ment and Public Administration, New York 
University. 
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“The wisest investment I ever made.” E, E. 
Amick, Vice-President, First National Bank of 
Kansas City, gives this unsolicited endorsement 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course. 





Scan the names of some of the men who 
have gladly written their appreciation of the 
Course and Service: Ezra F. Hersuey, 
Treasurer, Hershey Chocolate Company; 
Georce M. Verity, President, American 
Rolling Mill Company (Armco Iron); Wi1- 
LIAM WRIGLEY, JR., President, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Company (Wrigley’s Gum); Francis 
A. Countway, President, Lever Bros. Com- 
pany (Mfrs. of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); Roy 
W. Howarp, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

Such men support the Institute as the 
alumni of any great university support 
their Alma Mater, because they have 
tested its training in their own lives and 
are glad of an opportunity to express 
their appreciation. 

More than 378,000 business men 
have enrolled with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. The number increases by 
hundreds every week. And the significant 
fact is that a very large proportion of the 
new enrollments come through the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of men enrolled 


‘in the past—the older executive advising 


the younger in his preparation for larger 
success. 

We make two'simple requests of men 
who are looking forward, and who desire 
to shorten, as much as possible, the path 
to important positions and generous in- 
come. First, talk to somebody who has 
tested this Course and Service—anyone 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 





at all. We are willing to stand or fall on 
the verdict of any man who has had con- 
tact with us. Second, send for the little 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which tells the whole story of the Course 
and Service, and answers all questions. 
Give yourself a half hour of quiet think- 
ing, with this book in your hand, in your 
own office or home. 


Now available—3 new Courses 
“Forging Ahead in Business” is particu- 


- larly worth sending for at this time be- 


cause it gives the facts about the newly 
announced Courses in: 
Marketing Management 
Production Management, and 
Finance Management 


Prepared in answer to an increasing de- 
mand for special training to meet mod- 
ern conditions, these new Courses are 
considered by Percy H. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, “The most significant step 
in business education in ten years.” 

Send for your copy of the new edition 
of this famous booklet today. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 875 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 
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Don Juan 





ae STRANDS of human history are 
strangely interwoven. On Christmas Day in 
the year 1170, King Henry the Second of 
England was near Bayeux in France, when 
word came that the Archbishop Thomas a 
Becket was defying him, and that monks and 
citizens had joined in hailing his rebellious 
prelate as a messenger of God. “What band 
of fools and dastards have I nourished in my 
house that no one of them will avenge me of 
an upstart clerk?” cried he. And four days 
later, in Canterbury Cathedral, the Archbishop 
was murdered by four knights of the royal 
household. 

The Archbishop’s tomb became a place of 
pilgrimage and miracles. The people sided 
with the martyr, and the Pope threatened to 
excommunicate the King. Whereupon the 
latter promised to send the Templars money 
for the Holy Sepulcher, to do penance at 
Canterbury, to found several monasteries; 
and up near Nottingham, in the English 
Midlands, there arrived a few black-habited 
monks, canons regular of the Augustinian 
Order, wandering amid the oaks of the mys- 
terious Sherwood Forest. A site was chosen 
in a valley, close to a spring and a lake. 
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Or the Youth of Byron=— Part I 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 


Translation by Hamish Miles 










Trees were felled, to the glory of God and for 
the salvation of the King’s soul. A wide tract 
of land was cleared. Gothic windows — ogive 
and rose — took form in the gray stone, and 
a cloister, small but exquisite. A long avenue 
was planted, the dark shade of its yews falling 
over the path where the monks paced as they 
read their breviaries for the delivery of a 
guilty and penitent King from torments 
everlasting. Monastic severity was tempered 
by the charm of a landscape of streams and 
woods. The abbey had been dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, and had been given the name 
of Newstead — “the new place,” Sancta Maria 
Novi Loci. 


THE DOOM OF NEWSTEAD 


EF. OR THREE centuries the Abbots of 
Newstead reigned in steady succession on 
the confines of the lake. Then times grew 
harder, the piety of the faithful more grudging. 
The taste for learning was spreading; the 
gifts of monarchs passed to colleges, to uni- 
versities, to hospitals. This community born 
of a King’s remorse was threatened by a 
King’s caprice. “Mistress Anne Boleyn is not 
one of the handsomest women in the world. 


She is of middling stature, swarthy complexion, 
long neck, wide mouth, bosom not much raised, 
and in fact has nothing but the King’s great 
appetite and her eyes which are black and 
beautiful.” But she was the cause of a great 
schism. King Henry the Eighth requested the 
Pope to annul the bull authorizing his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Aragon. The Pope 
refused. The peers of the Boleyn faction 
assured the King that if he repudiated the 
pontifical authority and proclaimed himself 
head of the English Church, he could satisfy 
at the same time his love of Anne and his 
love of gold. 

All religious houses with an income of less 
than two hundred pounds were declared con- 
fiscate to the Crown, and a visitation of the 
monasteries was begun by ecclesiastical and 
fiscal commissioners. The law, always ven- 
erated in England, required that a “volun- 
tary surrender” should be obtained from the 
monks; and a certain Dr. John London became 
famous for his skill in methods of swift per- 
suasion. With the signing of the deed, the 
King took possession of the monastic house, 
sold whatever it might contain, and gave the 
estates to some great landlord, of whose 
fidelity to the new church he thus made 
certain. 


THE BYRONS OF NEWSTEAD 


NewsteaD, Dr. London had the 
deed of surrender signed by the Prior, John 
Blake, and seven canons, on July 21, 1539. 
The Prior received a pension of twenty-six 
pounds, and each of the others three pounds, 
six shillings, and eight pence. Then they de- 
parted. Henceforth there was none to pray 
beneath the yews of Newstead for the souls 
of the Kings. Already the head of Mistress 
Anne Boleyn, crowned with its black tresses, 
had been slashed off by the executioner’s 
sword. The country folk mourned the passing 
of the monks, believing that they would still 
haunt their empty cells and that the abbey 
would bring ill luck to any bold enough to 
buy it. A year later, in 1540, King Henry sold 
the monastery for eight hundred pounds to 
his faithful subject, Sir John Byron, known 
by the name of, “Little Sir John with the 
Great Beard.” 

The Byron who thus succeeded the canons 
of Newstead was the head of one of the oldest 


families in the county. The Byrons, or Buruns, 
had come over from Normandy with the 
Conqueror and had distinguished themselves 
in the Crusades, as later at the seige of Calais; 
they were the owners of great landed estates, 
not only in the neighborhood of Nottingham, 
but also at Rochdale and Clayton in Lanca- 
shire. Their motto was Crede Biron, “Trust in 
Biron” — for they wrote the name thus in 
French fashion, being kinsmen of the Marquis 
de Biron. “Little Sir John with the Great 
Beard” transformed the Gothic abbey into 
an embattled castle; and to this seat his de- 
scendants remained faithful. One of them, a 
staunch friend of King Charles the First in the 
Civil War of a century later, commanded a 
cavalry regiment with an equal measure of 
bravery and rashness; he charged too soon at 
Edgehill, and again at Marston Moor, and 
for this double blunder was made a peer of the 
realm as Baron Byron of Rochdale. For the 
new lord’s constancy was worth more than 
his strategy; he never abandoned the royal 
cause. After the triumph of Cromwell, Lord 
Byron was among Charles the Second’s en- 
tourage in France; nor did his loyalty waver 
there, for Lady Byron (Mr. Pepys informs us) 
was the exiled monarch’s seventeenth mistress. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
the Byrons of Newstead came upon evil days. 
The third Lord Byron lived to see himself al- 
most ruined. Times had made good the proph- 
ecies foretold when the abbey was put up for 
sale; the phantom of a black-hooded monk wan- 
dered by night through the vaulted corridors, 
and the fortune of the family was ill-starred. 
The dark legend of the Byrons was finally and 
forever confirmed by the two sons of the fourth 
Baron; for the elder, the fifth Lord Byron, 
was tried by his peers for murder, and later, 
with. a taint of madness, he did all that he 
could to ruin his heirs by wrecking the prop- 
erty, while the younger son became the most 
luckless admiral of the realm. 


**FOULWEATHER JACK’’ 


IS YOUNGER brother — John Byron, 
grandfather of our hero— was a sailor, gallant 
but unlucky, and known to his shipmates as 
“Foulweather Jack” because he could never 
set sail without a storm brewing. He had been 
appointed as a midshipman to the storeship 
W ager, which was to take part in an expedition 
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against the Spanish colonies but foundered on 
a reef off the coast of Chile. It was a terrible 
scene: enormous waves were dashing over the 
wreck; one sailor went raving mad; the crew 
mutinied; the captain had to fire point-blank 
on his men. Young Byron, however, composed 
an account of the shipwreck, which he pub- 
lished later. The narrative had some success 
and became, in its way, a classic of the sea. 

In 1764 Captain Byron was ordered to make 
a voyage of discovery round the globe in his 
ship, the Dolphin. He passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, saw once more the coast 
of Patagonia, and completed his trip round the 
world so rapidly that he discovered no land 
at all, except Disappointment Islands. As a 
matter of fact, as his biographer remarked, 
there were so many unknown lands to be 
discovered on his course that he must have 
had great difficulty in steering clear of them. 
On his return, this discreet explorer was ap- 
pointed Governor of Newfoundland, and later 
advanced to be vice-admiral, in which capacity, 
during the American War, he commanded a 
fleet dispatched to intercept the French fleet 
under the Comte d’Estaing. The first time 
Admiral Byron put to sea, he met with a 
terrific storm which sank one of his vessels 
and disabled several others. The second time 
he fell in with Estaing, but, loyal to family 
traditions, he attacked too soon and was 
beaten. After this he was entrusted with no 
further commands, and died, still a vice- 
admiral, in 1786. 


**MAD JACK” 


, Byron had two sons. The 
elder, John (father of our hero), was a soldier, 
while the second, George Anson, was in the 
Navy. John had been trained in a French 
military academy, and entered the Guards, 
serving in the American War while he was 
still hardly more than a boy. His violent 
character, wild behavior, and soaring debts 
gave him the well-earned nickname of “Mad 
Jack”; and on his return to London at the 
age of twenty he made a total conquest of the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, a young woman 
of great beauty whose husband, Lord Carmar- 
then, Duke of Leeds, was the Lord Chamber- 
lain, He was a kindly and cultivated man, but 
his wife doubtless preferred young Byron’s 
wildness and splendid eyes; for no sooner did 


her father’s death leave her with the title of 
Baroness Conyers and an inheritance of four 
thousand pounds a year, than she fled with 
her lover, deserting the Lord Chamberlain 
and three children. Lord Carmarthen peti- 
tioned for a divorce and obtained it. 

For some time the young couple lived at 
Aston Hall, a house belonging to Lady 
Conyers, and then, seeking refuge from 
scandalmongers and creditors alike, crossed 
over to France. There Lady Conyers gave birth 
to a daughter, the Honorable Augusta Byron, 
and died in 1784. Her death was caused, said 
fashionable London, by her husband’s ill 
treatment of her; by rashness, said the Byrons, 
in having gone out hunting when hardly risen 
from her confinement. Her income was a life 
interest only, and vanished with her. 


THE GORDONS OF GIGHT 


ATH was then the fashionable spa, 
and thither the young widower proceeded, 
to air his grief as he walked its curving terraces. 
There he made the acquaintance of a young 
Scottish lady, an orphan and an heiress, Miss 
Catherine Gordon of Gight. Small and plump, 
with a long nose and too high a color, she was 
far from being a beauty. But her father’s 
death had left her the mistress of her own 
property, and she owned some twenty-three 
thousand pounds; three thousand of them were 
in ready cash, which was useful for settling 
pressing debts, and the balance was repre- 
sented by the Gight estates, salmon fishings, 
and shares in an Aberdeen bank. 

Although Catherine Gordon was very far 
from beautiful, she was of good birth, and 
“proud as Lucifer” of her name, which was 
one of the most honorable in Scotland. The 
first laird of Gight, Sir William Gordon, had 
been the son of the Earl of Huntly and 
Annabella Stuart, sister of King James the 
Second. But although the family history 
opened thus royally, a more tragic sequence of 
events could hardly be imagined. William 
Gordon was drowned, Alexander Gordon 
murdered, John Gordon hanged for the killing 
of Lord Moray in 1592, another John Gordon 
hanged in 1634 for the assassination of 
Wallenstein — indeed, it seemed as if a Gordon 
of Gight had been strung up on every branch 
of their family tree. 

For a whole century these lairds of Gight 
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kept the north country in terror. The Scottish 
ballads were full of the exploits of these cruel, 
fascinating, cynical men. There is one that 
tells of a Gordon who was adored by his wife 
while he himself loved the lady of Bignet. 
He was sentenced, to death for the murder of 
five orphans whose fortune he coveted, and 
on the day of his execution his wife came to 
beg the King’s pardon: 
O Geordie, Geordie, I lo’e ye weel, 
Nae jealousie could move me; 
The birds in air that fly in pairs 
Can witness how I lo’e ye. 
The King was touched and granted a pardon; 
but when Gordon was set free, he turned on 
his wife, crying fiercely: 
A finger o’ Bignet’s lady’s hand 
Is worth a’ your fair body! 


Such were the lairds of Gight, marked with 
the sign of Cain; and although the Crown 
became stronger during the eighteenth century 
and was able to compel a respect for law, the 
string of violent deaths went on as before. 
Alexander Gordon was drowned; his son, 
George Gordon, was drowned (doubtless sui- 
cidally) in the Bath Canal. And this last- 
named was the father of the Catherine Gordon 
who, a few years later, was inflamed by the 
gallant eyes of Captain Byron with a love as 
fierce and reckless as that of her ancestress in 
the ballad. 

She had been brought up by her grand- 
mother, a Duff — likewise, of course, a Scots- 
woman — by whom she was instilled with the 
rigid thriftiness of their people; and Mrs. 
Duff had also seen to it that Catherine 
received a pretty fair education and was 
imbued with the traditional Whig politics of 
the Duffs. Catherine Gordon was fond of 
reading and wrote letters which were confused 
in appearance but swift and lively in style. 
She had all the violent temper of the Gordons 
and no less of their impulsiveness in action. 
But she also had their courage, as was made 
very plain when she married this most for- 
midable of husbands on the thirteenth of May, 
1784 — at Bath, the very place where her 
father had drowned himself. 

The young couple went north to settle at 
Gight, which was a fine estate. But they 
received none too warm a welcome from the 
relatives and friends of the Gordons. Into 
these Puritan fastnesses Captain Byron had 


imported his habits of dissipation, and every 
night there was dancing and drinking at Gight. 
Some cousins of Mrs. Byron, who came one 
Saturday evening, were terror-struck as they 
wondered whether even the Sabbath would be 
respected: “The reels left off just before the 
clock struck midnight.” The Scots looked 
scornfully on this stranger, this Southron, 
this Englishman, who was flinging a Scottish 
fortune to the winds; they blamed the light- 
headed heiress who fancied herself a beauty, 
decked herself with feathers and silks, hid the 
squatness of her neck under strings of jewelry, 
and had only got a husband through her 
money. “O whaur are ye gaen?” sang the 
nameless rhymesters: 
O whaur are ye gaen, bonny Miss Gordon? 
O whaur are ye gaen, sae bonny and braw? 
Ye’ve married, ye’ve married wi’ Johnny Byron, 
To squander the lands of Gight awa’. 


This youth is a rake, frae England he’s come; 
The Scots dinna ken his extraction ava; 

He keeps up his misses, his landlord he duns, 
That’s fast drawen the lands o’ Gight awa’. 


GOING THROUGH A FORTUNE 


ND THE rhymesters spoke truth. 
The young Sassenach was quickly scattering 


the Gordon fortune. The first thing to go was 
the three thousand pounds of ready money; 
after which the Captain made his wife sell 
the shares in the Aberdeen Banking Company, 
and then the salmon fishings. Next, the woods 
of the estate were stripped, and eight thousand 
pounds were borrowed on mortgage. On the 
banks of a loch near Gight there were herons 
which had nested there for centuries, and to 
which an old family saying attached a 
prophetic value: 


When the herons leave the tree 
The Laird o’ Gight will landless be. 


And in the year 1786 the Gight herons took 
flight across the water to Lord Haddo’s 
ground. “Let the birds come,” said he, “and 
do them no harm, for the land will soon 
follow.” And in the following year he pur- 
chased the estate for 17,850 pounds, a sum 
which the Scots lawyers wisely resolved to 
keep in their own hands, as creditors were 
making trouble. 

A year before this, the Byrons had left 
Gight; it had become too heavy for their 
poverty to bear. They wandered about Eng- 
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land for a while and then, when the bailiffs 
became too familiar, they crossed the Channel. 
Mrs. Byron’s relatives in Scotland bewailed 
the lot of “the poor unhappy creature,” and 
they were right: her life was a sorry one. In 
France her husband, a crony of the Marshal de 
Biron, who treated him as a kinsman, became 
the friend of several great noblemen and en- 
tered on a life of gambling and amours, 
extravagance and debt. Yet Catherine Gordon 
kept up her courage, good Scotswoman that 
she was; she lived economically and struggled 
hard to bring up little Augusta. At Chantilly, 
where the couple spent a long time, Augusta 
was very ill and was nursed by her stepmother. 
“T still recollect with a degree of horror the 
many sleepless nights and days of agony I 
have passed by your bedside drowned in tears, 
while you lay insensible and at the gates of 
death. Your recovery certainly was wonderful, 
and thank God I did my duty.” And in- 
deed she had no cause for self-reproach. She 
adored her “Byr-r-ron,” whose name she 
pronounced with her native rolling of the 
“r”’s she loved his beauty, his brutal sincer- 
ity, and his recklessness — but she dreaded 
the future. In 1787 she became pregnant. 
When the time of her confinement drew 
near, she longed to return to England. 
Augusta’s maternal grandmother, 
Lady Holderness, thereupon offered to 
take over the little girl, who was hence- 
forth reared by her mother’s family. 


DON JUAN IS BORN 


I. Lonpon this strange descendant of 
the Stuarts found herself a lodging in a 
moderately fashionable quarter. Her condition 
was that in which women feel the greatest 
need of protection, but she found herself 
forsaken; the Captain was living at Dover or 
in Paris, only visited her to ask for money, 
and in a week spent the sums which he 
squeezed from her indulgence. The only 
person in the world who concerned himself 
with her was a lawyer to whom she had been 
recommended by friends in Aberdeen, Mr. 
John Hanson, whose wife put Mrs. Byron in 
touch with a nurse and a celebrated accou- 
cheur, Dr. John Hunter. And on January 22nd, 
1788, the child was born. He was named 
George Gordon Byron, for there was a testa- 
mentary condition that the heir of the Gordons 
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of Gight should bear their name. It was his 
sole heritage. 

On her return to England, Mrs. Byron had 
learned that she was ruined, reduced even to 
penury. The sale of Gight had been in vain, 
for the Captain’s appetite was such that he 
could swallow up one estate a month. No sooner 
had one promissory note been paid off than 
others kept surging up. The lawyers in Scot- 
land wrote stern letters to their client. A bill 
of exchange for four hundred pounds, signed 
“Jack Byron,” was presented by a broker in 
Paris; during the same week, fifty pounds had 
to be sent to Mrs. Byron in London, and 
thirty to Mr. Byron at Dover. Things could 
not go on like that. Already only 4222 pounds 
were left over from the moneys obtained for 
the Gight estate, and of that 1222 pounds 
were earmarked as burdens on the property; 
the remaining three thousand pounds were 
invested at five per cent, 
settled on Mrs. Byron and 
her son inalienably, and the 
Scots lawyer entrusced a col- 
league in London with the 
payment to Mrs. Byron of 150 
pounds per annum in small 
sums. The very first Sunday she sent 
her servant-girl to his house with a re- 
ceipt for one hundred pounds. He 
refused. A few hours later the girl 
returned with a receipt for twenty- 
five and a beseeching letter. 

Catherine Byron herself was perfectly ca- 
pable of living on 150 pounds a year, but she 
could not resist her husband. When she heard 
that in a few weeks he had piled up fresh debts 
to the tune of thirteen hundred pounds, the 
Gordon fury blazed up; she tore her cloak 
and caps and flung plates at the servant’s 
head; but no sooner did she see Jack Byron’s 
eyes again than she was left speechless. “ Mrs. 
Byron is afraid that she has not the resolution 
to refuse any request Mr. Byron may make to 
her personally,” wrote the London attorney 
to his Scottish colleague. “He has not a 
farthing left and she informs me that she is in 
a similar situation.” 

She was twenty-three. As a girl she had seen 
herself heiress of a great name and a great 
fortune; in her weakness she thought herself 
worthy of being loved, and had imagined that 
she was; she, on her side, had loved to distrac- 
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tion, and was loving still. (“Fe ne change qu’en 
mourant,” was her pathetic motto.) She had 
to face the fact that she had been tricked and 
fleeced, that she was now in poverty, with a 
husband, an infant, a nurse, and a house all 
on her hands. Many a woman would have 
lost her head, and occasionally Catherine did 
lose hers. In her distress she felt a wild desire 
to bolt for Scotland, for Aberdeen. She no 
longer owned one square foot of land up there, 
but at least she would be at home again in 
the land of her own forbears. Here in London, 
with the pestering duns, her misery was more 
than she could bear. And off she went. 
Captain Byron did not follow immediately. 
Life was not treating him very kindly either. 
He had lost the ravishing Lady Conyers and 
the four thousand pounds a year which 
enabled him to live gayly with his brilliant 
French friends, and now found himself tied 
to a ruined wife, who had never been beautiful 
and was now becoming ludicrously stout, and, 
for all the royal blood in her veins, looked 
rather like the wife of a village grocer. She 
wanted to drag him into a remote and stern 
countryside, with a cruel climate, where a 
sober and steady clan looked askance at the 


English prodigal. He was in no hurry. 


THE LAME LEG 


ML... Byron had found furnished 
rooms in Aberdeen at a reasonable price; and 
there she settled with her two Scotch maids, 
Agnes and May Gray, sisters who took turn 
about in nursing little George — or “Geordie” 
as they called him in the north. The child was 
as handsome in face as his father, but when 
he was old enough to walk, his mother was 
alarmed to notice that he was lame. His feet 
were normal in shape, and the legs of equal 
length; but if the boy put his heel on the 
ground, his ankle twisted over. He could only 
stand erect on his toes. The doctors who were 
consulted advised specially constructed boots, 
and the blame was attributed to awkward 
handling at birth due to the excessive modesty 
of Mrs. Byron. The-tendons of the ankle seemed 
to be paralyzed. The Aberdeen physician 
corresponded with the celebrated accoucheur, 
who had special boots made which he sent to 
Scotland; but the little Byron continued to 
limp alongside May Gray through the streets 
of Aberdeen. 
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An affectionate and very intelligent child, 
but with a violent temper like his mother’s, 
he was capable of passionate sulks when he 
was angry. Even before he was breeched, 
being reprimanded one day for soiling a new 
dress, he snatched it with both hands and 
ripped it from top to bottom, glaring defiance 
at his nurse. A child’s notions of life are 
shaped in its earliest years. What did this little 
boy see around him? His parents had tried to 
live together and had to give up the attempt. 
Embittered by adversity, Mrs. Byron had 
grown very irritable. “She is very amiable at 
a distance,” wrote her husband, “but I defy 
you and all the Apostles to live with her two 
months; if anybody could live with her, it 
was me.” 

During part of the time they had occupied 
separate lodgings in Aberdeen, one in Queen 
Street, the other in Broad Street, paying calls 
on each other and drinking tea together. She 
still remained powerless to resist the melting 
glances of her husband, and once again Jack 
Byron succeeded in coaxing her to borrow 
three hundred pounds; she gave him this 
capital and paid the interest on it herself, 
which reduced her own income to a hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. On this she lived with- 
out incurring one penny of debt, still proud as 
Lucifer, but giving way at times to terrific 
bursts of temper. And then the china flew 
hither and thither across the rooms. 

The child observed his parents with earnest 
curiosity. Other little boys had fathers and 
mothers who lived together and loved each 
other. But his mind was awakening to life 
amid a din of quarrels, reproaches, and com- 
plaints. He could see that the servants re- 
garded his parents as creatures mad, danger- 
ous, and on occasion comical. He was marked 
off from other boys by his family, but still 
more by his infirmity. Why should his 
wretched ankle give way beneath him? So 
ashamed was he that he never raised the 
question. One day in the street a woman 
stopped to talk to May Gray. “What a pretty 
boy Byron is!” she said. “But what a pity 
he has such a leg!” The child’s eyes blazed 
with anger, and striking her with a toy whip, 
he cried: “Dinna speak of it!” Every night he 
had to go through a tiresome treatment, 
because it was hoped that he might be cured 
by bandaging the foot. 
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A PROFLIGATE’S END 

"vkens THE END of the year 1790, 
John Byron obtained from his wife and his 
sister, Mrs. Leigh, a little money with which 
to flee to France. Mrs. Leigh was the owner of a 
house at Valenciennes; and there the derelict 
captain settled, involved in the French Revo- 
lution without understanding it, disporting 
himself with the chambermaids at the inn, 
and forever short of a louis. Some letters 
addressed to Mrs. Leigh give glimpses of the 
last tossings of this piece of wreckage: “‘ Valen- 
ciennes, December 1, 1790. . . . As for me, 
here I am, and in love with whom? A new 
actress who is come from Paris, she is beau- 
tiful and played last night in L’Epreuve 
Villageoise. . . . As for Madame Schoner — 
she fairly told me when drunk that she liked 
me, and I really do not know what todo. ... 
No duns appear, as Fanny bites them all, and 
I am never at home. We are all well here, and 
Joséphine in the best order — as she gets no 
money and plenty of abuse, it is the only way 
to treat her.” He went to the Valenciennes 

theater, in the box rented by his sister. 
“There is a new piece called Raoul de Créqui 
and one expression is: ‘7’ai sauvé mon Rot, 
mais je meurs content.’ Everybody cried ‘ Bis’ 
and ‘Vive le Roi!’ and ‘Vive la Nation!’ For 
me, what with the Juice of the Grape, and 
remembering our Ancestors were French, 
I cried as much as anybody, and now they say 
“que cet Anglais est aristocrate en diable.’ For 
my amours, these are all finished and every- 
body says je suis tres amoureux but trés in- 
constant. Un clou chasse autre and | believe 
I have had one third of Valenciennes, par- 
ticularly a Girl at l’Aigle Rouge, an Inn here. 


I happened to be there one day when it rained 
so hard. . . . She is very handsome and very 
tall, and I am not yet tired.” 

Toward the summer of 1791 the letters 
became tragic: “I am really without a shirt. 
... I have not a sou. . . .” The grocer and 
butcher refused to go on feeding him. “I 
have but one coat to my back, and that in 
rags. . . . I would rather be a Galley Slave. 
...” And later: “I have not a shirt to my 
back nor a coat, as the one I had here is totally 
used.” A few days later he died. It was 
said to be suicide. 

His death was a sore blow to his wife, who 
had never lost her love for him. “My dear 
Madam,” she wrote to her sister-in-law, “you 
wrong me very much when you suppose I 
would not lament Mr. Byron’s death. It has 
made me very miserable, and the more so that 
I had not the melancholy satisfaction of seeing 
him before his death. If I had known of his 
illness, I would have come to him. . . . Not- 
withstanding all his foibles, for they deserve 
no worse name, I ever sincerely loved him. ... 
You say he was sensible to the last. Did he 
ever mention me? Was he long ill, and where 
was he buried? Be so good as to write all these 
particulars, and also send me some of his hair.” 

Little George never forgot his father; he 
had always admired him. He was left alone 
now in life with a woman whose fickleness of 
humor brought showers of kisses straightway 
on a storm of blows. He knew her to be 
unhappy. He both feared and pitied her. And 
when he went into the garden of John Stuart, 
the professor of Greek at Aberdeen, and picked 
fruit, he would always ask if he might take 
some apples home “for poor dear Mother.”  , 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH 
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TIME — After dinner 


MME. Eastman. I not only don’t think 
the modern world needs religion, but in the 
twentieth century I think religion is a very 
great hindrance to progress. Darrow’s defini- 
tion of progress as an increase of human sym- 
pathy, kindness, and freedom seems to me 
substantially right. But I don’t think Darrow’s 
notions of religion are right, because they seem 
to apply to a very antiquated religion. 

Mr. Darrow. Well, what do you think 
religion is? 

Mr. Eastman. I would describe religion as a 
belief that there is Something in the objective 
world, aside from other people, to which you 
can direct your emotions of love and adoration, 
and that you will be helped by loving this 
Something. If this definition is acceptable, I 
am prepared to defend the proposition that 
religion is a hindrance to progress. The idea 
that we are all children of God and that we 
must love God with all our strength uses up 
just that much love which we might turn to 
the loving of our neighbor. 

Mrs. Bowie. I’m afraid I have a very differ- 
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ent idea of love. It seems to me that the more 
you give of it, the more you get. 

Mr. Eastman. I have known a great many 
people who loved God, but the only man I ever 
saw in America who had a real genius for loving 
his neighbor in the manner we attribute to 
Jesus was Eugene Debs. When he walked up 
and shook hands with you, you felt you were in 
the grip of an electric engine of love — nothing 
else. And all of his love was poured out on his 
neighbor; none of it was wasted on God. If you 
are religious in the sense in which I have de- 
fined it, then the love you direct toward God is 
just so much love squandered forever. 

Mrs. Bowte. I doubt if loving God makes us 
love our neighbors any less. We don’t worship 
God because He needs it, but because we need 
it. Worship puts us in the spirit to do some- 
thing for our neighbor. 

FatHeR Bianx. Would you say, Mrs. 
Bowie, that a mother with three children has 
less capacity for loving each one than a moth- 
er with one child? 

Mrs. Bowie. No. 
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FaTHER Biank. I wonder if Mr. Eastman’s 
strong affection for Eugene Debs and the ideal 
of brotherly love that Debs gave to him has 
made him less capable of loving other human 
beings? 

Mr. Eastman. Eugene Debs is not a god. 
When Mrs. Bowie says that we love God not 
because He needs it but because we need it, she 
admits that the love of God is an egotistical 
thing. And it is merely a matter of mathematics 
that the amount of time you spend loving God 
decreases the time you have left for loving your 
fellow man. Moreover, I 
should say it is safer to con- 
centrate your thinking upon 
man rather than upon God. 
Remember the long history 
of crimes that have been 
committed in the name of 
religion. It is easy to draw 
and quarter people in the 
name of God when they are 
heretics and don’t believe in 
the same God you do. It is 
not quite so easy to draw 
and quarter people in the 
name of brotherly love. 

Mr. Leacu. History re- 
futes you there, Mr. Eastman. Have you never 
read about the French Revolution? During 
that time the worst imaginable crimes were 
committed in the name of brotherly love. And 
while liberty, fraternity, and equality were 
making the gutters of Paris run with blood, 
the very executioner sat upon the guillotine 
weeping over The Sorrows of Werther. If a 
mistaken religious zeal may lead to the horrors 
of the Inquisition, so a mistaken fraternal zeal 
may lead to the French Terror. These ex- 
cesses, however, do not discredit either true 
religion or the true love of humanity. 

Mr. Lovett. I think Mr. Eastman is right, 
though, in saying that religion isn’t: necessary 
or essential. But I also think his definition of 
religion is too narrow. It excludes too much. 
Emotion need not necessarily come from any- 
thing outside of us. Look at the Russian Com- 
munists. We speak of them as having a religion. 
In the process of working out their plan, they 
have come to invest it with a kind of religious 
significance and their emotions have gone out 
to it, 

Mr. Eastman. Yes, the Russian Com- 
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munists are religious — not only in the sense 
you say, but also according to my definition. 
That is the great trouble with them. They be- 
lieve there is a power in the external world 
helping them. They call it a material power; 
they call it economic determinism, just as 
Cromwell called his great deeds the fruit of 
Divine Will. The Russians believe in that 
power, and they are a little irresponsible pre- 
cisely because they do believe in it. They say: 
“We are merely the expression of a force which 
is inevitably going to produce a Communist 
society in the future. Every- 
thing we do, therefore, is a 
step toward that historical- 
ly necessary goal; so it 
doesn’t matter how many 
Communistic ideals we vi- 
olate now; this is a part of 
the historical process.” Of 
course I am only describing 
a tendency in the minds of 
the most orthodox, but it 
illustrates very well my 
thesis that religion is a hin- 
drance to progress. 

Mr. Lovett. I should 
grant that. My point is that 
religion is a sublimation of progress. Progress 
comes first and then people give it a religious 
sanction. They deify the force they think is 
bound up with the thing they are doing. So 
I should say that religion, instead of being the 
cause of progress, is rather the result of progress 
— its idealization. 

Dr. Witson. But the very notion of progress 
rests upon an assumption, doesn’t it? You 
have to assume that a certain end is worth 
achieving before you can even form an idea of 
progress toward it. We always have to take 
some things for granted and then see if they 
will work, and for several thousand years the 
world has been going on the theory that there 
is an Eternal Being back of matter, conscious- 
ness, and life. Religion, then, is the recognition 
of that Power above ourselves which works for 
righteousness. This definition is one of the 
oldest and it states exactly what the average 
man really believes religion to be. The question 
is — what is the effect of such a belief? I think 
the progress of the world coincides with the 
acceptance of that belief. 

Mr. Lovett. And I think the progress of the 
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world is quite independent of that belief. When 
we speak of progress, we have in mind the in- 
crease of values. Stop to consider these values 
for a moment. First come the values of know- 
ing; second, values of behavior, by which I 
mean social progress — additional opportun- 
ity, equality, the chance for men to realize 
their own lives; and third, personal values — 
values that have to do with our own private 
satisfaction when we bring into our lives the 
things we think are worth while in themselves. 
Now certainly those religious values of know- 
ing which we call theology are not necessary 
for the increase of scientific knowledge. Theol- 
ogy has probably hindered the advance of 
science. Haeckel was certainly of that opinion. 
Likewise, social welfare may advance quite 
apart from religion. For instance, Lenin’s 
scheme for improving society was not bound up 
in his mind with any feeling for the good life. 
Building better social systems was just his fad, 
so to speak. As for personal values, it is clear 
that religion may be an aid here; but I can 
imagine people — in fact, I know people — 
who have made immense personal progress 
without any help whatever from religion. I 
can conceive that such a person might Jecome 








religious as a result of his personal progress, 
through the education of his esthetic sensibil- 
ities; he might pass over into a kind of ecstatic 
appreciation of the meaning of the universe and 
the value of life. In that event, however, reli- 
gion comes psychologically after progress, not 
before it. Even so, a man may, in the course of 
his progress, reach the point of believing that 
religion will help him, only to discover later 
that it is a hindrance to further development. 

Dr. Witson. There has never yet been a 
religion, so far as I know, that did not lift peo- 
ple above what they were before. 

Mr. Darrow. Where do you get that stuff? 
I can’t think of one that didn’t set civilization 
back a couple of centuries. 

Dr. Wison. Is Christianity doing that? 

Mr. Darrow. It isn’t helping us; it is hurt- 
ing us. It is tyrannical. It is full of judgment 
and condemnation; there isn’t any love in it. 
Can anybody love God? You might just as well 
say you love a parallelogram. 

Mr. Lovett. You lack a religious sense, 
Darrow. I should like to ask Dr. Wilson, com- 
ing back to his definition that God is the 
Power, not ours, that makes for righteousness, 
whether it isn’t probable that righteousness 
came first and the religious feeling we attach to 
God came later. 

Dr. Witson. I should say no; the idea of God 
in Fatherhood is the foundation of human 
brotherhood. I can’t accept Mr. Eastman’s 
view that loving God gives us less love for our 
fellow man. Love isn’t a commodity that has to 
be weighed and measured. Children in a family 
will normally cause the entire family to love 
each other more. Likewise the people who love 
God supremely and derive a spiritual emotion 
from their relations to that Higher Power are 
apt to be brothers to the race. Religion makes 
men come together like the spokes of a wheel 
as they approach the center. 

Mr. Darrow. Do you think Christians are 
more kindly than other people? 

Dr. Witson. I think so, Mr. Darrow. A 
person who loves as Christ taught us to love is 
certain to be more affectionate, more kindly, 
than the person who rejects those ideals. 

Fatuer Buanx. If we start with the def- 
inition that religion is the recognition of some 
Being, some Personality outside of ourselves, 
and of a relationship between that Personality 
and ourselves, a responsibility toward It, then 
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it seems to me that religion in that sense is a 
coérdinator necessary for social progress. You 
may find a few exceptional individuals without 
religion, like Mr. Darrow and Mr. Debs and 
Mr. Eastman, who will sacrifice their personal 
interests to some extent for the interests of the 
whole, but you can’t get the great generality of 
men to make such a sacrifice without religion, 
without some sense of responsibility to a 
Personality that is greater than any individual 
in society. 

Mr. Darrow. Can you get them to do it 
with religion? Cite one instance of it. 

FatHer Brank. I think we can do it better 
with religion; as a matter of fact, we have done 
it better with religion than we could have with- 
out religion. The trouble is not with religion 
but with some people’s imperfect conception of 
religion, or their imperfect practice of it. For 
example, I consider monogamy essential for 
progress; and while I cannot claim that monog- 
amy has been perfectly practiced by any reli- 
gious group, I am sure that without religion — 
taking the human race by and large — monog- 
amy would have been practiced even less 
perfectly than it is. 

Mr. Leacu. My own personal definition of 
progress is the multiplication of ideas. I don’t 
accept Mr. Eastman’s beautiful definition at 
all. I can conceive of a community of animals 
arriving at a stage of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality, but I shouldn’t think that a full 
measure of progress. All that goes with civiliza- 
tion comes from the human idea. Now we can’t 
discuss this question of religion without con- 
sidering the emotions, so it seems to me that 
the point at issue in our dialogue might be 
more clearly formulated by asking whether it 
is possible for the human animal to continue 
the development of his ideas without drawing 
upon his emotions as a stimulant. 

Miss Locxuart. Certainly not. My own 
development, as I see it, is a matter of increas- 
ing my capacity for experience; and that calls 
for emotional experience as well as intellectual. 
My objection to religion is that it excludes 
many desirable experiences by imposing rules 
of conduct. 

Dr. Wixson. Would you admit no limitation 
upon an individual’s right to experiences for 
which he has a capacity? 

Miss Locxnarr. Yes; the limitation imposed 
by a community for its own protection in the 


form of law. But apart from the fear of con- 
sequences, there is no reason why a man should 
inhibit his anti-social impulses unless by in- 
dulging them he does violence to our so-called 
better feelings. 

Dr. Witson. That, my dear young woman, 
is just muddled thinking; but at any rate you 
have raised an important question. You object 
to religion because it places limitations upon 
conduct; at the same time you admit that two 
kinds of limitations are justified — the limita- 
tions of law and of our better feelings. And how 
do you suppose the law originates? How are our 
better feelings built up? They both spring from 
our accepted ideas that certain kinds of con- 
duct are right, and certain other kinds are 
wrong and unworthy of our better selves. 
These ideas in turn come from our religious 
training. In all our conversation no one has yet 
mentioned this chief function of religion — to 
establish principles of right living and to per- 
suade men to perform good actions instead of 
bad. 

Mr. Darrow. All the good people in the 
world are not in the churches. I know plenty of 
decent men who never go near a church. 

Dr. Watson. All the greater proof that reli- 
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gion has done its work well. But that is no 
argument that the present generation no longer 
needs religion. This is not yet the best of all 
possible worlds. There are still great reforms to 
be made, and religion has always been re- 
sponsible for reforms. You can trace a religious 
influence — I would even say a Christian in- 
fluence — in every reform known to history. 

Mr. Darrow. Were there no reforms in 
history before Jesus? 

Dr. Wixson. Yes; but I think Jesus gave the 
greatest impulse to the reform spirit’ The 
prophets were all reformers — social reformers. 
They rebuked kings and governments when 
they went wrong, overthrowing evil and es- 
tablishing righteousness. You can’t define 
progress and leave out the great movements 


I. THE fifteenth century there was no 
distinction between the artist and the crafts- 
man. Painting, sculpture, and the decorative 
arts were admirably regulated by guilds and 
practiced by men who were esteemed and re- 

warded for the excellence of their handiwork. 
If a youth aspired to painting, he must first 
master carpentry, cabinetmaking, wood carv- 
ing, gilding, and other trades. Thus the connec- 
tion between the various departments of art 
was preserved and the personality of the paint- 
er developed in all its fullness from a sane and 
realistic basis. Thus art was protected against 
mysteries and hypocrisy: there were no critics 
to mislead the layman and no dealers to rob 
him; and the artists discussed each other’s 
work in the common language of the time. 
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for human reform. Let me also say that the 
people who aspire to know God and obey His 
will concerning the universe are in a better 
position to aid human progress than the people 
who ignore Him. 

Mr. Darrow. Do you think everything the 
prophets taught is good? 

Dr. Witson. I don’t know anything they 
ever taught that was bad. But you have to 
make a very great distinction between the 
history of the Bible and the philosophy of the 
Bible. 

Mr. Leacu. As for myself, I am not yet con- 
vinced that religion is no longer needed in the 
modern world. 

Mr. Darrow. You would have to leave the 
Episcopal Church if you were. (Laughter.) 





One day, late in that magnificent century, 
Leonardo da Vinci walked through the streets 
of Milan wearing a rose-colored tunic and a 
black velvet déret. The crowds drew aside and 
marveled; women assailed him with seductive 
glances; children whispered, “There he goes to 
St. Mary of the Graces to paint the Last Sup- 
per!” On that day the honorable marriage of 
the arts and crafts was dissolved. Leonardo, 
bought and sold by kings and despots as if he 
were himself a work of art, was the first con- 
sciously superior artist, the first to desert the 
craftsmen and to affect the graces of the aristo- 
crat. 

Henceforward the history of art is a record of 
the ever-widening divergence between the two 
classes of workmen and the accompanying 
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economic maladjustment of the 
so-called fine arts. The painter, 
putting on the superior airs of 
Leonardo da Vinci, became an 
insufferable esthete and culti- 
vated the dealer, the sa/on, and 
the garret, while the craftsman 
remained in the shop, inglori- 
ous and anonymous, and plied 
his trade like an honest son of 
toil. Some years ago, this per- 
verted specialization was most 
vigorously opposed by William 
Morris, an artist of deep human 
sympathies seasoned with com- 
mon sense. Morris did not enter 
the applied arts as a snobbish 
painter condescending to lend 
divine genius to manual process- 
es, but as a master craftsman 
who made his own designs and 
executed them in a wide range of 
materials. Unfortunately he re- 
ceived little assistance from the 
spiritual voluptuaries of the Pre-Raphaelite 
sect, and when he died, his efforts to consoli- 
date the several arts died with him. 


I. HAS remained for contemporary 
France to reéstablish the marriage of the fine 
and the applied arts. No, not marriage — that 
is hardly the word; in reality, it is an illicit 
covenant framed for the pecuniary advance- 
ment of both parties. Where William Morris, 
with warmth, personality, and rich humanity, 
failed, the French, with no warmth, tact in- 
stead of personality, and thin-blooded estheti- 
cism rather than humanity, have succeeded. 
With France, however, the problem is not in- 
dividual but national: her prestige as the cus- 
todian of culture is in need of fresh demonstra- 
tion, and Paris, to survive, must continue to 
attract artists, designers, wastrels, and mer- 
chants from all parts of the world. She invented 
modernism in the plastic arts and built up in- 
ternational markets for its practitioners, and 
now that modernism has collapsed, to save the 
wreckage she has formed an alliance between 
her painters and craftsmen. In this alliance we 
behold a curious transposition of creative 
processes: cubism and the other abstract cults 
have ended where they should have begun — 
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in the crafts; and the craftsman, for the first 
time in history, has become consciously #s- 
thetic. The intellectual pretensions of the mod- 
ern painter — his constructive absurdities and 
abortive imaginings — are so remote from the 
world of fact that they do not greatly bother 
us; but the affectations of the craftsman, work- 
ing directly upon our domestic surroundings, 
are inescapable. 

In 1913, the introduction into this country 
of modernist French painting and sculpture 
was greeted with unrestrained ridicule and 
disapprobation; recently, exhibits of French ap- 
plied art displaying identical esthetic tenden- 
cies have been received in quite the opposite 
spirit. Those who raised hysterical voices 
against cubist pictures now welcome cubist 
furniture with a chorus of enthusiasm. There 
are several reasons for this reversal of judg- 
ment. In the first place, the modernist painters 
have battled down critical prejudice and have 
succeeded in making the public familiar with 
their works; secondly, as I have pointed out, 
the new movement in art — essentially the re- 
duction of the human elements of life to the 
tyranny of mechanical processes — has found 
its proper level in the crafts; thirdly, the very 
nature of modernist decoration — its glittering 
pretentiousness, its slick, machined artiness, its 
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superficial ingenuity, and its inhuman rigid- 
ity — renders it extraordinarily adaptable to 
current American requirements. The new art of 
applied design has caught on and is rapidly 
spreading through the country. It is popular in 
Hollywood, the center of fashions, and is ac- 
cepted in the Middle West as indispensable to 
spiritual enlightenment. During the last year 
two of the largest department stores in New 
York have exhibited European models, princi- 
pally French, on a grand scale. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum, which has obstinately refused to 
buy modernist paintings, now devotes an en- 
tire gallery to “contemporary industrial art.” 
Shops everywhere are filled with it. A new era 
of period furniture is beginning, and some of us, 
I fear, are too old to live through it. 


iil 


ry 

_ PROPAGANDA behind this new 
movement is suspect and repugnant. Every ex- 
hibition, whether in shop, gallery, or museum, 
is opened by a fashionable crowd of patrons 
and patronesses — sly architects, missionaries 
from the various guilds, jobless composers, the 
ladies who sponsor Soviet films, and tea-drink- 
ing painters of the neo-modernist school. The 
literature circulated by the painters was bad 
enough, but it was neither unjustifiable nor 
disingenuous; the painters were suffering from 
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acute psychic afflictions and, nat- 
urally enough, their explanatory 
utterances took the form of psy- 
chological maunderings. The 
propaganda of the decorators is 
worse. It is worse because it is 
unnecessary, because it is bor- 
rowed from obsolete sources, and 
because it is an obvious at- 
tempt to project spiritual values 
into ordinary domestic utilities. 
The invention of a philosophy 
of furniture is a piece of chi- 
canery worthy of Edgar Allan 
Poe. Let me illustrate. 

M. Le Corbusier, an emi- 
nent French designer, informs 
us that “modern decorative art 
has no decoration. Culture has 
become free, and hieratic deco- 
ration is a thing of the past. 
The modern phenomenon of the 
machine is reforming the spirit 

of the world. Machines cause to shine before 
our eyes, discs, spheres, and cylinders of 
polished steel, reviving in us race-memories of 
the discs and spheres of the gods of Egypt and 
the Congo. Geometry and the Gods are now 
seated together!” 

Robert W. De Forest, President of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, has this to say: 
“How these dormant artistic traits have been 
awakened and marshaled to rescue sleeping 
beauty from the beast of stark utility is an 
open question. There are some who say that the 
credit goes to the advertising men as the first 
business group to appreciate the attractive 
force (and hence the cash value) in the artistic 
appeal.” 

Ralph T. Walker, New York architect and 
creator of the “Man’s Study for a Country 
House” in the Metropolitan Museum’s gallery 
of contemporary American design, explains 
himself. “The room must not express finality in 
any sense, but a moment of thought in time. 
Its space elements should be so designed as to 
engender time elements, through which appre- 
ciation can be led from one thought to another, 
forming a stimulus toward, and an opportunity 
for, fresh viewpoints, and so encouraging a more 
continuous period of appreciation.” In one cor- 
ner of Mr. Walker’s room, set within the walls, 
stood a case of shotguns. These familiar weap- 
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ons, with their barrels of blue steel and their 
hardwood stocks polished and cross-hatched 
like Congolese fetishes, and their perfect union 
of form and function, were perhaps the most 
purely esthetic objects to be seen — “dyna- 
mic symbols of the forces of modern life,” to 
use a phrase which has been applied to the pro- 
ductions of Picasso, Stravinsky, and Eugene 
O’Neill. 

Otto H. Kahn and Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
talking for publication (as they sometimes do), 
have prophesied an American Renaissance; and 
John G. Agar, President of the Arts Council of 
New York, says, “I am optimistic about the 
modern art industry movement in America, 
because I know that it is an inevitable develop- 
ment. Nothing can stop it, but all of us can 
speed it up and help to guide it.” 


iv 


E: RIGHT of the contemporary de- 
signer to fashion new forms is of course unques- 
tionable. No craftsman, unless he is a stupid 
drudge, is content to spend his life reproducing 
antique furniture. Furthermore, “the tempo 
of modern life” — to quote our esthetic car- 
penters — enters his spirit, turns him to new 
modes and materials, and impels him to shape 
those materials into objects consistent with the 
needs of his own time. Nor have I any quarrel 
with the machine, as such — the great bogey 
which our disconsolate Utopians declare has 
killed man’s joy in his work. The machine is 
only a tool, and even William Morris, an un- 
compromising medievalist, used steam power 
with distinguished results. The basic evil of the 
new craze in decoration lies in its futility, and 
its futility springs from a lack of honesty of 
purpose. It does not represent a rebellion 
against conventional cheapness, nor does it 
represent the considered and judicious efforts 
of sincere artists to administer to human needs. 
Conceived in a parvenu spirit, it is a shrewd 
and sensational scheme to impose an eccentric 
pictorial formula upon utilitarian objects. In its 
worst and most prevalent aspect it transforms 
a room which should be only a comfortable 
dwelling place into the cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari; at best it has produced nothing that rises 
above the transitory fascination of an ingenious 
Stage setting. 

That the new handicraft reflects certain 
phases of modern society I cheerfully concede; 
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but this, ih itself, is not an advantage. There 
are a great many things which might be cited 
as perfect reflections of contemporary life, and 
most of them are frankly abominable. In a gen- 
eral sense we may say that the modernist in- 
teriors— both the French and the servile 
American imitations — witness the tendency 
to warp life into a meaningless pattern, to man- 
ufacture hastily rather than to create leisurely 
and in contemplation, and to mold all things 
into a harsh and sterile uniformity. I will forego 
the temptation to elaborate this point: too 
much has already been written about the 
philosophy of decoration. 

The question is: “Does this furniture fulfill 
the office of furniture?” My answer is that it 
does not. These interiors are purely arbitrary 
arrangements, flawlessly put together, but to- 
tally disregarding human propensities. They 
are perfect specimens of “pure design.” Just as 
the cubist painters abstracted from their pic- 
tures every human quality and left nothing of 
man but his geometrical structure, so have the 
cubist craftsmen removed from their rooms 
everything congenial to the animal and spirit- 
ual comforts of man. Here, reduced to logical 
absurdity, we have a practical demonstration 
of the principle of complete unity of design; 
here we have rooms composed like pictures, in- 
divisible units harmonious throughout, yet 
utterly uninhabitable. Many of the artists de- 
signing them are men of fine sensibilities, but 
they do not live in such places except to adver- 
tise their talents. Whistler, with his inhuman 
passion for consummate arrangements, might 
have commended the neatness and precision of 
the workmanship, but clever as he was at steal- 
ing from past styles, he never would have tol- 
erated the wholesale thievery of the upstart 
modernists. For these new designs in furniture, 





stuffs, and ceramics have been knavishly taken 
from Persian, Roman, Egyptian, French pe- 
riod, American Indian, African Negro, and 
other sources; have been contorted into strange 
and grotesque forms to disguise their parasitic 
foundation, and by the use of veneers, inlays, 
and the rarer metals, and by the impeccable 
finish of surface, have been evolved into a pure 
and perfect art. 
Vv 

an HUMAN organism, however, is 
neither pure nor perfect. It is compounded of 
all sorts of elements, refined and bestial, dis- 
criminating and unreasonable. Some of these 
instincts we endeavor to put down; others — 
the esthetic, for instance — we grant should 
have full play. But the esthetic part of man is 
not an independent activity, a special sense at- 
tuned to the harmonic relationship of lines and 
forms and colors. It is conditioned by all our 
desires and habits, good and bad; it is bound up 
in our special personalities and determined by 
our experiences. The modernist rooms, the 
most impersonal and dehumanized that have 
ever been contrived, make no concessions to 
our everyday needs and desires, and hence 
leave us cold, despite the adroitness of design 
and execution. They have the perfection of the 
crystal, the deadness of the museum. They are 
not comfortable, only prophylactic. When not 
brittle and unsubstantial, they achieve through 
the use of metal a certain heaviness and tubular 
bulk that pass for solidity. For the purposes of 
display, in the shop window and on the stage, 
they are exciting and effective; as places to live 
in, they.are less inviting than a laboratory. 

I am not advocating a return to Victorian 
ugliness or to any other kind of ugliness; I 
merely insist that anyone with blood in his 
veins demands in his domestic surroundings an 
atmosphere of pleasant intimacy and warmth. 
A room may be in excellent taste and yet con- 
form to no consistent scheme of decoration; it 
may, in fact, contain objects which have no 
value whatever in the narrower esthetic sense, 
but which have other meanings of far more 
importance. Shall we throw out of our living 
quarters those things which reflect and charm 
and relax the many-sided personality of man, 
and, for the sake of a shallow theory of beauty, 
substitute the slippery, sterilized commodities 
manufactured by indigent Frenchmen? No 
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doubt this eccentric trash will appeal to the 
fiendish and excitable Americans who maintain 
homes but do not inhabit them, and who rush 
hither and thither, avid of vicious amusements 
and shocking adventures; but it will afford no 
comfort to men and women accustomed to 
decent repose and aspiring to what Bertrand 
Russell calls the good life. 

Most of the modernist interiors, in naked 
organization, are as perfectly constructed as a 
picture by Picasso. The addition or removal of 
a single item would wreck the design. If books 
are included, they must be hidden behind steel 
plates, or uniformly bound in pigskin or parch- 
ment. Everything is fixed and unalterable, and 
everything conspires to make the presence of 
man incongruous and alien. The only possible 
way for a human being to make himself ac- 
ceptable to the geometrical bareness of these 
rooms would be for him to remove his clothes 
before entering, lie down, naked, on a de- 
formed couch, in one of those zigzag modernist 
attitudes, and then, with gin poured from 
fantastic chromium shakers, drink himself to 
death. 

Such beauty as the utilitarian arts possess 
derives largely from the fact that the form 
facilitates the purpose. When we call an auto- 
mobile or an airplane beautiful, we are simply 
expressing our delight in its capacity to run or 
fly. An artist, to be sure, might discover 
rhythmical combinations of lines which he 
would promptly term esthetic, but these lines, 
let us remember, were developed slowly and 
cautiously as the function of the machine im- 
proved. If a cubist designer should devise a 
new type of automobile, an amazingly inte- 
grated assemblage of planes and parts, but 
incapable of movement, he would immediately 
and properly be called an idiot. Yet this is 
precisely the sort of imposture he is practicing 
in the field of interior decoration. In making a 
chair, he takes an old and valid design and 
reorganizes it into a bastard contraption that 
harmonizes with his pictures but not with the 
seated human figure. Some of his designs, di- 
agrammatically resolved, are interesting exam- 
ples of balanced lines and masses; but if a 
chair fails to perform the office of a chair, it is 
not only ugly but impertinent. Not even the 
bathroom is exempt from the esthetic curse. 
For no discoverable reason, the modernist 
craftsman must use dark marble instead of 
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clean, white porcelain; he must besmirch the 
white tiles with unseemly decorations, and 
change the simple wash basin into a diseased 
kidney. In spite of its nonsensical apparatus, 
the bathroom is the most engaging nook in the 
cubist house, but nobody cares to live in a 
bathroom — not even an American. 

It becomes plain that there is no longer any 
real distinction between the fine and applied 
arts of the modernist school. When this fact is 
more generally recognized, the public, I think, 
will cease to be hoodwinked by the preposter- 
ous spiritual valuations attached to modernist 
pictures. In American shops it is possible to 
buy, at comparatively low prices, silks, cre- 
tonnes, and rugs designed by the most dis- 
tinguished French artists, such as Matisse, 
Dufresne, Léger, Van Dongen, Laurencin, and 
Dufy; in American galleries the paintings by 
this group are sold for thousands of dollars. 
The two forms of design serve exactly the same 
purpose — both are patterns adapted to the 
geometrical character of the new interiors. 
Why, then, the enormous difference in prices? 
The explanation is simple: the silks and cre- 
tonnes are sold on their merits, whereas the 
framed pictures are supposed to reveal the 
artist’s soul, and one must pay dearly for a 
glimpse of a Frenchman’s soul. In the last few 
years Picasso has made a million dollars by 
selling his soul to American collectors. This 
prodigiously gifted artist, instead of dealing 
honestly with the objective facts of life, as he 
has done in the past, finds it easier and more 
profitable to design little mixtures of planes 
and curved lines which, meaning nothing in 
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particular, are amenable to impressive psychic 
interpretations. Such things should be stamped 
on silk and sold by the yard. | 

In America similar conditions now prevail. 
The majority of our painters are craftsmen, no 
more and no less, but few have had the courage 
to admit it. The same methods that have 
created a fashionable market for French pic- 
tures have been successfully used to exploit 
native talent. There is Georgia O’ Keeffe, to 
take a conspicuous example. Miss O’Keeffe is 
a charming and accomplished decorator who 
paints leaves and flowers on a greatly enlarged 
scale. Her craftsmanship is so exceptional in its 
surface qualities that her flowers do not seem 
to be the work of the human hand but the 
efflorescence of nature herself in some ex- 
travagant mood. Her canvases, with their 
bright color and delicate execution, have a 
legitimate decorative appeal — the appeal of 
glazed chintzes and Venetian glass — but they 
are offered to the public as profound mani- 
festations of spiritual beauty. Recently, one of 
her pictures—a simple pattern of yellow 
hickory leaves — was purchased for twelve 
thousand dollars! 

When: mere craftsmanship is appraised in 
such terms, we may be sure that astute propa- 
ganda is behind it. Our designers of interiors, 
proceeding a little timorously for modernists, 
are industriously revamping the French styles 
to suit the more conservative American tastes. 
The new movement in the applied arts is now 
upon us; it has entered the chain stores, and we 


must prepare ourselves for another esthetic 
Schrecklichkeit. 





The 
Old Jew’s 
Tale 


Brush drawings by Richard Bennett 


by WALTER D. EDMONDS 


TT 
HE OLD Jew clasped and unclasped his 
long hands. “It was a foggy night and morning 
like this, Dan,” he said to the driver boy, 
“when I first seen the Asiatic cholera on the 
canal. That was a bad time.” 

He leaned forward to close the stove draught 
a trifle. 

“The cholera hit Albany along about the 
end of June, as I remember — year of thirty- 
two. We'd been doing short hauling up the 
canal. I wasn’t only about eighteen then and 
was pulling down full driver’s pay for the first 
time. There hadn’t been no sign of cholera 
above Albany, though it was commencing to 
hit New York bad and was doing terrible 
things in Albany, so people had a notion it 
might not travel up the Mohawk. The packet 
lines kept running steady out of Schenectady, 
but they weren’t being traveled much. 

“The boat I worked on was the Pretty West- 
ern and my captain was a man about sixty year 
old and a pretty tough article. He’d worked on 


the building of the canal; they said he’d touched — 


off danged near every blast for the Lockport 
double flight. He’d been right in the mess of it, 
and now he’d got a boat to spend his life easy, 
he’d say. His name was Kruscome Shanks, and 
he was one of the regular old-timers. He was 
hauling for the Dennison Freight Lines; but the 
amount of strap he could swaller down and yet 
keep afloat was an extraordinary thing to see. 
I said he was a tough article. 

“But I got along with him pretty good, be- 
cause I was strong them days and good for pull- 
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ing him out of the ructions he’d stir up in pretty 
near every bar he got into. He was a great hand 
for a wrassle. ‘Ben,’ he’d say, ‘if a man ever 
sasses you or me or the Pretty Western, spit in 
his eye and give him ganders.’ He was like 
that himself. 

The old Jew brooded a while, his hands on 
his knees. 

“We got a load of nails at Schenectady for 
Buffalo on July ninth. Loaded in the morning 
and was just ready to pull out when there come 
a man aboard, high and dandy in his dress, 
shiny boots, stick with silver onto it — he was 
a handsome looking fugger, and I stood leaning 
against the back mule (we hitched tandem in 
the early days) just to look at him. By grab, 
Dan, I could smell a scent onto him. 

“I don’t figger he was more’n thirty-two, or 
maybe three; but at first sight you’d hardly say 
he was over twenty-five, he looked that fresh- 
colored and smooth, and his eyes, which were 
dark, had a sort of pleasant, sleepy look to them 
when he’d talk. But when you got closer, you 
seen different. His eyes was big, but they 
wasn’t easy, and there was a little sort of dim- 
ple in his face just under the nigh corner of his 
nose, and he had a way, too, of rolling back 
his upper lip when he swallowed, and show- 
ing his teeth. It looked like a smile until you 
took his weak points into combination. 

“Of course, I didn’t figger all this out right 
away. I was most mortal eager just to watch 
the way he dandled that stick. I notioned a 
gent like him was just about as fine a thing as 
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a man would want to be. But a little later I 
commenced to change my mind; and after he’d 
told what he wanted, he didn’t cut no figger at 
all for a gentleman with Kruscome Shanks. It 
seemed he wanted passage through to Buffalo 
on our freighter for two people. 

“Kruscome liked his comforts; so he says, 
‘If the price is all right, it’s all right by me. You 
got the whole deck and the stable on rainy 
nights.’ 

“*That won’t do,’ says the stranger. ‘I’m 
bringing my wife with me.’ 

“*Wife?’ says Kruscome. ‘Woman?’ 

“*Yeanh,’ says the gent. “That means I’ll 
want the cabin. You two’ll take the stable.’ 
He was cold in his talk. You could see he 
knowed what he wanted and expected to get it, 
too. 

“Like hell!’ says Kruscome. ‘Get them 
mules to going, Ben!’ he yells at me; but the 
other says, ‘Whoa!’ — and a mule generally al- 
ways stops when you say that to him, and I 
stopped too. I thought Kruscome was going to 
lay that gent across the rail and spank his doe- 
skins; but he didn’t. The gent just whispers 
into his ear, and afterward Kruscome put his 
finger in too, like he thought something was 
queer; and then he says, respectful, which was 
extraordinary, ‘Mister,’ he says, ‘for that much 
money I’d lock the devil through to heaven,’ 
he says, grabbing hold of his 
beard. ‘Go get your wife.’ 

“I thought the gent was a 
pretty handsome spark, but I 
wasn’t only a lad. 

“Ten minutes later the gent 
comes back carrying his satchel 
bags, and back of him was a 
young woman wearing a veil. I 
thought she had a tidy body, but 
she seemed a mite poor in flesh. 
But I didn’t get a chance to see 
nothing of her then, because they 
went right aboard and Kruscome yells at me 
and we hauled out. 

We’d got off to a late start and we didn’t 
do better than twenty mile that day. We tied 
up three hours out of Canajoharie. We hadn’t 
seen much traffic that day, but the men on the 
east boats we met looked kind of scared, and 
they all asked how things was going down the 
canal. There wasn’t any cholera yet and Krus- 
come told them, ‘It’ll never get up above the 
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locks. It'll stay down in the valley. It travels 
by water, so it can’t get uphill.’ But one old 
feller said he thought the rats brought it, and it 
could go anywhere. But nobody really knowed. 


il 


W. DIDN’T see nothing of our pas- 
sengers all morning, but when they finally 
come out on deck, Kruscome and me noticed 
that the gent had put on an old coat. It was a 
hot day and the mist showed still against the 
valley, and he looked sleepy and tired. But just 
after he come out, a packet boat come up be- 
hind us. When we heard the horn, the gent did 
a queer thing. He pulled his hat down over his 
face and turned his back to the canal. He 
looked as if he wanted to get below, but as if 
he didn’t want the packet boat to see him do it. 

“The packet boat went by and nobody took 
no notice of us. There weren’t a lot of folks on 
her anyway. When she got well ahead, the gent 
walked up and down again as free as a heron, 
but he kept a-looking back all the while; and 
even when we passed a freight boat, he’d kind 
of slouch down so a man couldn’t see his face. 

“A little while after, his wife come out too, 
and most of the time she stayed with him; but 
me, being ahead with the mules, I didn’t see her 
face. Only now she had her cloak off she looked 
somehow prettier. She was always a-looking 
out west, and while she did, 
she’d sort of draw up her innards 
under her and fetch a breath. 

“Jeepers, Dan, she was a 
pretty gal! I don’t guess she 
was better than eighteen year. 
You could see by her eyes that 
she was kind. Every time I looked 
at her, I could feel me getting all 
cluttered up inside, but by dang 
I couldn’t keep my eyes off her. 
Her hair was brown, kind of 
dark, but it looked like she’d just 
learned to put it up. It would keep getting 
unloosed all the while, and she’d pat it and 
try to look as if she’d had that trouble with 
it right along. At supper that night she’d talk 
to me and Kruscome, and even that old bull- 
head’d loosen up and grin at her and tell her 
about the canal — only he rose-watered heavy, 
even telling about church, though the near- 
est he’d ever come to one was jail. Her mouth 
had a way of jumping open when she’d draw 
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a sudden breath and was surprised, and that 
would keep any man talking just to see her do 
it. It was cute. And she didn’t take no notice of 
his teeth, which was all gone but the dog teeth, 
having been knocked out, and his gums yeller 
with snuff-taking. 

“Me, I just set listening to Kruscome lie 
and looking at her. Her husband didn’t talk 
none, but kept playing to himself with 
some cards— some kind of game, I don’t 
know what. She’d throwed together a pretty 
meal, which would surprise you too, for she 
didn’t look like anyone accustomed to cooking 
that I’d seen. But it tasted fine; and we ate and 
talked — Kruscome and me — and I bet there 
ain’t never been such a lying pair of canawllers 
inside of one boat since this ditch was dug. Old 
Kruscome sat there at one end of the table with 
his handkerchief stuck into his shirt, eating 
beans with his knife, as if eating with a girl like 
her was a thing he’d been brung up special to 
do. And every little bit he’d lean back and wipe 
his beard and tell her another story. It almost 
made a man ashamed to listen to him. 

“But by holy, Dan, it was hard to see the 
way she coddled onto her husband. Every time 
she’d say a word, she’d toss a look at him to see 
what he was thinking. Most of the time he kept 
to his plate, and he was fancy with his fork and 
cutlery — silver ones out of his bag; but it 
looked to me like he had a dog’s way of biting 
his food. Then he sat back and sort of grinned, 
kind of hard, and looked from her to me and 
Kruscome, just like he was figgering accounts. 
I didn’t like his look no more. 

“Well, pretty soon she got talking how she 
and her husband — she said their name was 
Marrow — had decided to go west, and how 
they’d eloped together and this was their hon- 


eymoon; and she looking at him with her eyes | 


as big as posies. Gol darn, Dan, she wefen’t 
only a gal! 

“But right away Marrow looked hard, and 
broke in on the talk. He said they’d come up 
from New York on the Constellation (a fast boat 
for them days, Dan) and that there’d been a 
case of cholera on board. Well, me and Krus- 
come had been so taken up with her, we’d for- 
gotten all about the cholera; and to hear the 
word made Kruscome jump. But Marrow said 
right away that him and her’d kept on deck all 
night, so there wasn’t no danger. He said he’d 
heard things was bad in Albany, but it didn’t 
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seem likely that the canal would get it. That 
sort of soothered Kruscome, and anyway he 
didn’t want to make a fuss before the gal. He 
let it drop. It wasn’t every day he made that 
much money, anyhow. 

“But we’d guess now and then why Mar- 
row wanted to ship on a freighter. Old Krus- 
come said to me when we went into the stable, 
“He’s a-running off with her, Ben; but it’s my 
idee he’s a rotten man for a gal to run off with.’ 
I asked him what he was going to do about it. 
But he grunted, kind of, saying he had his 
money. It seemed he’d guessed why Marrow 
wanted to ship on a freighter, but he’d only 
guessed the half.” 


O.. BENJAMIN nodded seriously. 
“Them nails made heavy hauling. We went 
slow. It was hot, and you couldn’t force the 
mules. Now and then when there wasn’t any 
packet boats on the line, Marrow and his wife’d 
get out on the towpath and walk a spell. It was 
pretty to see her hop off the boat, and him 
catching her and hugging her up a second. 
She’d laugh so’s even the mules’d turn back an 
ear maybe; it was pretty to hear her laugh, 
Dan. I’d pretend I wasn’t watching, but I was 
a young lad then, and I couldn’t keep my eyes 
off her. Every time she’d get close to me, I'd 
commence to feel all stuffed up; and when she’d 
look at me, I couldn’t look back. Only when 
she didn’t, I’d watch her all the while. 

“Once she made to keep on walking with 


. me, but he called her back aboard. But when 


we drawed through Utica the morning of the 
twelfth, he commenced to take less worry. He 
wasn’t afraid, he said, of anything’s catching 
him now, except only the cholera. And then he 
laughed. He didn’t pay much more attention to 
his wife; seemed like he got kind of cold to her; 
but she acted like she didn’t notice it. And 
that day as we were passing through Utica, we 
heard him cuss her for the first time and 
send her out of the cabin. She come out on the 
towpath and walked with me a spell, and she 
talked about where she come from. Even a lad 
like me could see she was worried, and I guessed 
she would have liked to cry some. 

“She come from Boston. There wasn’t no- 
body in her family only her pa; and I guess 
from what she said, he was strict in his notions 


about the idees of other people. I guess he'd 
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been hard on her. But he must’ve known a 
thing or two, because when this Marrow 
showed up, he wouldn’t have nothing to do 
with him — turned him out. But Marrow man- 
aged to see her at some parties, and the short of 
it was, he got her to come away with him. 
They’d gone to New York, and she said he’d 
married her there and then come up north to 
Albany. He’d told her he had interests in Ohio, 
and that he’d bought land there where they’d 
settle and cut out their home together in a new 
country — just the talk to fetch a young gal 
over; and she’d bit for it and run with him. 
But she wasn’t sorry about it. There’s a lacing 
of ginger in New England blood, Dan, only it 
don’t show often. 

“She must have stayed out with me for three 
miles or more, talking of how it was back to her 
home, wondering if the new 
cook was turning out good, and 
who her friends’d marry, and 
what parties would be coming 
off; and me, I couldn’t say 
nothing but ‘Yeanh,’ and then 
she went back on board. After 
she'd gone, I walked along 
wondering things to myself — 
mostly how long it would be 
afore I got a boat of my own and 
would be making good money 
like Kruscome. And then I got 
figgering how I’d fit it out, and 
what the colors would be in the cabin. But I 
wasn’t only a lad them days, Dan. 


Iv 


“A 

LONG in the afternoon, when we was 
hauling through Rome, old Kruscome says, 
‘There’s one thing, Ben, we’re past the cholera. 
And danged if I’ll go east till it’s gone.’ But it 
was a mysterious disease, and in some placts 
it come like a judgment. 

“That night we tied up at Alverson’s, fii 
yond Rome. It was the only house for a long 
stretch, and Alverson kept a stock of likker and 
‘ astore. It was a foggy night, and warm, and 
there weren’t any boats when we stopped, 
and nobody in Alverson’s only the old man and 
his two boys. 

“Well, after supper we left the gal on the 
boat and we went for an evening in the store. 
Marrow was chippered up and wearing his 
dandy coat. He said now not even the cholera 











would catch up with them, and right from the 
start he started to get drunk, and he done it. 
He commenced talking after a while. He’d been 
east selling stock in a made-up transportation 
scheme; he’d forged letters to certain people, 
putting it on a personal favor idea, and col- 
lected handsome. He was a slick speaker when 
he set out to be, even if he said it himself. But 
he found it too easy and aimed higher than he 
could shoot, and tried a bank. Already he’d 
seen quite a lot of the gal, for some people he’d 
milked had shown him around; but the bank he 
picked to start on belonged to her pa, who’d 
spotted his tricks right off the rudder. He set 
out to make things hot for Marrow, so Marrow 
had to pull out and take the gal along with him; 
and when he got far enough off, he’d write and 
send her back if what money he’d asked for was 
sent to him. He figgered to 
make all around. The marriage 
wasn’t by law; he’d fixed it up 
so’s to handle her easy. He was 
real pleased with himself. He 
talked like he was letting us in 
on the world. Alverson and his 
boys didn’t say nothing. They 
wasn’t sociable, and so long as a 
man paid for his drinks, that 
was all they wanted. Kruscome 
just set with his mug on his 
knees looking at him. 

“We sat around till after ten 
o’clock. It was pretty dark; there wasn’t only 
one candle, and when that burnt out, we sat 
by the light of the stove. It had grown pretty 
cool after dark and Alverson’d lit a light fire. 
You could see just the knees of us sitting 
round, or our hands when they hung down. 
When Marrow wasn’t talking, it was just like 
the rest of us was listening. 

“And then he commenced to sing, and I got 
to hating him worse. And between singing he’d 
drink some more, and then he’d say what he’d 
do with the gal, and he got confidential. 

“Just then the door opened. She come in, 
and he waved his hand kind of wide and says, 
‘And there she stands, gents.’ I could see she’d 
heard, she stood that still. She must’ve been 
looking around for us, but there wasn’t a face 
she could see. I wanted bad to tell her some- 
thing, but I didn’t see that there was anything 
I could say, rightly. Marrow laughed, kind of 
hoarse in his throat, and says to her, ‘Come in, 
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Margaret.’ And then, just as though he meant 
to do it, he teetered over onto his knees and his 
face come into the light, looking right at me. 
If I ever see a man surprised, it was him. 

“He said, “My God!’ 

“The cholera had took him — just when we 
thought we was by it. It’s a nasty thing to see. 
Kruscome got up; I could see his feet walking. 
‘Get a light, Alverson,’ he said; and then he 
says to me, ‘Take Mrs. Marrow back to the 
boat, Ben.’ And he says to her, ‘ Ben’s all right. 
You go on back. We’ll look out for him.’ 

“But she stood there, and I thought she 
hadn’t heard him, so I took hold of her arm, 
and I could feel it very stiff. She didn’t make no 
motion to take it away, but she says, ‘I married 
him.” And the way she said it made me forget 
the way she made me feel, generally. 

“Then Alverson come back with a new can- 
dle, and we seen Marrow good. It was plenty. 
Jeepers, Dan, you ain’t got any idee the way 
the cholera messes a man when it takes him 
that way. He just set there, doubled onto his 
knees. I seen Alverson looking down from un- 
der his candle and he looked scared. ‘Take him 
out,’ he says. ‘Take him out of here, the whole 
bunch of you,’ he says. But we just kept on 
looking at Marrow. ‘Get out of here,’ says Al- 
verson. ‘Get out. Joe, get the shotgun and send 
”em out. Send ’em out quick.’ 

“Old Kruscome let go of his beard then. ‘All 
right,’ he says. ‘Grab his legs, Ben.’ We carried 
him onto the boat. Alverson shut the door, but 
we heard him sloshing the floor and washing it, 
and we could smell the vinegar he was using. 

“There was a heavy fog come down — 
heaviest I ever seen. Seemed like you could 
have buttered bread with it. We set Marrow 
down in the cabin on the floor. But it sure 
had him sudden; he died in about an hour, 
saying nothing at all. So we buried him along- 
side of the towpath, in the fog, me and Krus- 
come digging and her holding a lantern. It 
made just light enough to show us where to dig. 
She didn’t say nothing all the while we was 
working, but maybe she said a prayer. I didn’t 
think to do it at the time; and Kruscome wasn’t 
given to prayer, he was that tough. 

“When we’d put back the sods, we got onto 
the boat. She slept in the bunk and said she 
wouldn’t mind for us to sleep in the cabin, 
but we didn’t want to after watching him 
there.” 
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Vv 
‘on -oLD Jew sucked his breath in 
through his pipe. It had gone out. 

“Jeepers, Dan, but she was a pretty gal! She 
looked all white the next morning and her 
cheeks kind of flat. You could see she’d been 
sleeping bad. But just the same she looked 
pretty. She didn’t have no black clothes with 
her but a shawl, and she had that on, drawed 
tight in front of her. 

“But she cooked us up some eggs and tea and 
set there looking out of the winder, and nothing 
to see there but the damn fog. The cabin was 
small enough when you could see the country 
through the winder, but with that fog it made 
you most afraid to touch things. She must have 
been worried. There she was, half ways to no- 
wheres and hid out of sight in that fog at that, 
and a couple of boaters which anybody could 
see wasn’t delicate in their notions. But that 
didn’t bother her. And because it didn’t 
bother her, it didn’t bother us. 

“But I got to get along. It’ll be our turn out- 
side pretty quick... . 

“There at breakfast old Kruscome swallers 
down his tea and then sets looking at her. ‘Well, 
Mrs. Marrow,’ he says. (She hadn’t heard what 
Marrow had said about the marriage, so we 
guessed it wasn’t rightly our business to tell 
her.) ‘Well,’ says Kruscome, ‘what’re you go- 
ing to do?’ She set still like she didn’t hear 
good. So he says, ‘We'll get to Syracuse to- 
morrow — we might get in to-night — and I’ll 
put you onto a packet where I know the cap- 
tain, and he’ll see you safe back to Albany.’ 
Kruscome didn’t say anything about the fare 
paid to Buffalo. That was Marrow’s business, 
and he was dead anyhow. I didn’t see rightly 
why he should. 

“She set there studying a while, and all the 
time I was hoping hard she’d decide to go on 
through with us. I was just a lad. She set there 
a while. Then she says, ‘I don’t want to go 
back.’ Kruscome sort of rose halfway off his 
chair. ‘My God, gal,’ he says. ‘What can you 
do out here?’ 

““I’m tired of Boston,’ she says, and she 
looked tired. ‘It’d be black misery there,’ she 
says, though it struck me she looked pretty 
miserable right where she was. ‘I figger I'll 
keep on how I was going. I’ve been looking in 
my husband’s satchel bag. There’s quite a lot 
of money — enough to take care of me,’ she 
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says, ‘and there’s a land title for a hundred 
acres out in Greebe County. I’ll show it to you,’ 
she says; and danged if it didn’t look actual. 
That was the funny part. There was his faked 
stock, and right in among it that title deed. 
‘T’ll be danged,’ said Kruscome, ‘I wouldn’t 
have guessed it. The thing looks actual and 
true.’ 

“She looked at him kind of stary, and then 
she says a funny thing. ‘Why of course,’ she 
says, ‘he told me all about it. That’s where 
we're going to build. We planned on it.’ I felt 
my mouth come open and I set still; but Krus- 
come seemed to catch on. ‘Why surely,’ he 
says, ‘that’s so. It ought to be good land. But 
it’s hard for a woman to start alone.’ ‘Well,’ 
she says, ‘there’s a gal I used to know in Bos- 
ton went out there to Dayton last year and got 
married. I can see her,’ she says, 

‘I don’t want to give up now’ — 
and Kruscome nodding and spit- 
ting in the sand box, just like he’d 
got it all loaded down and covered 
up. She turned to me like she 
wanted my idees, so I nodded my 
head like Kruscome, but not chaw- 
ing, I didn’t spit; though I couldn’t 
figger it out, because she looked 
like crying. So Kruscome says, 
‘All right, Mrs. Marrow. I’d ad- 
vise for you not to go out there, 
but you know best; and if you’ve 
got friends out there, I guess you won’t be so 
bad off.’ 

“Kruscome and me went to get the mules 
out, and he says to me, ‘ By dang, Ben, she’s got 
a lot of stuffing into her for such a small- 
bellied gal!’ We hauled along. The mules went 
slow and the fog hung onto me. Long about 
eight o’clock the girl got onto the towpath and 
walked, taking hold of my arm so it got stiff 
from my holding it just one way. She didn’t say 
nothing and I didn’t neither; but now and then 
I'd look at her and see the fog all shiny on her 
hair and skin. I guess we didn’t pay much at- 
tention to anything — I just knowed a couple 
of boats passed us — until the towline jerked 
and danged near tossed the mules off the tow- 
path. They went onto their knees right on the 
edge of the water, but I grabbed the towline 
and yanked their rear ends round and got ’em 
back. I knew what had happened. The boat 
had fouled the bank, and that was queer, with 
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Kruscome such a good hand at steering. But it 
was queerer not to hear him swear. 

“When I looked back, he wasn’t on deck. I 
got on the boat, but there weren’t a sign of 
him, except by the rudder post. Then I see the 
cholera’d taken him. When the cramps hit him, 
he must have fell off. The bad cases went that 
way — not a holler. 

“T went back and unhooked the mules and 
told the girl what had happened, so she come 
back and stood on the towpath while I waded, 
feeling for him with the pole. He didn’t come 


. up, and when I found him thirty feet back, he 


was drowned... . 


VI 


"ne OLD Jew glanced at the window. 
“We went on after a while, letting the mules 
take their own gait on the tow- 
path, which was a pretty slow 
one once they found I wasn’t 
there to prod ’em, and her and 
me stayed on deck steering. She 
seemed pretty turned over. She’d 
taken an affection to old Krus- 
come, and I liked him pretty 
good myself. 

“After a ways like this she 
went down into the cabin. Long 
about noon I stopped the mules 
and got some food cooked. She 
was lying on the bunk and I 

fetched her a cup of tea. I was scared that 
the cholera would take her too. It seemed 
like it had marked the old Pretty Western; 
and with that fog a man could think any- 
thing that came into his head. It hung on till 
late into the afternoon. I don’t ever remember 
its hanging on that way in summer. 

“She come on deck when it lifted and stayed 
with me till supper time. And then she cooked 
me supper. We didn’t talk much, and she went 
to bed early. 

“It was cloudy that night and come on to 
blow hard, so I slept in the cabin and I liked 
sleeping there. I could hear her move around in 
the bunk. And next day it cleared up; the mist 
went by eight o’clock and the sun came out 
warm. She walked back of the mules awhile, 
carrying my whip, though she didn’t have the 
heft to use it without hurting herself. She'd 
pinned up her skirts so they wouldn’t drag and 
she had a handkerchief tied under her chin, and 
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you’d have thought she was an emigrant girl, 
only she was prettier than any one you ever 
seen. The color come back into :her face from 
walking and once in a while she’d wave back 
at me. 

“It’s hard for two young folks like we were 
to keep sad, Dan. And there was the sun after 
that fog, and the wind over the oats, and the 
cattle shiny in the meadows, black.and white 
and red. And I’d fell in love with her, Dan, 
though I’d hardly dast to say it to myself. 
And it seemed something had come over her. 
I could see the change, but I didn’t know then 
what it was. I only guessed. But I. was a young 
lad then. I didn’t know she was making her- 
self feel happy. I didn’t know folks like she was 
wouldn’t maybe think the way I thought. But 
every time she waved back at me I could feel 
the blood coming up inside of me. 

“When she got tired, I’d swing the stern in 
and she’d jump for the ladder and I’d grab her 
when she’d come on deck and haul her up. 
Every time I’d figger I’d kiss her the next time, 
but I never got around to it somehow. And 
she’d stand close up to me, looking out ahead 


westward and taking in her breath sharp, like | 


she’d been running, and her eyes as big as if 
she saw things there. She was kind and gentle, 
and she’d talk about what kind of a house she 
was going to build and would ask me about the 
barns. She’d go so far as to write things down 
that I’d say to her when they took her fancy. 

“And it was nice to see her setting at the 
cabin table, tapping her mouth with the end of 
the feather and then writing down in the book, 
putting curls onto the capitals. She wrote 
pretty. But I liked the traveling time better 
when she was getting off and on the boat, or 
just to watch her tromping after the mules. 
You see it was the first boat I’d had in charge, 
and I felt good — real good. It seemed the boat 
was next to being mine.” 

He was silent for a space. 

“We went through Syracuse and Resheonet, 
but we didn’t lay by. She’d buy what food we 
needed at the shore stores and I’d get food for 
the mules that way too. She got me to learn her 
how to steer, and she was good at it and I liked 
teaching her. After that we made better time 
and took turns driving the mules. I liked it, 
Dan. I figgered maybe I’d get.a job from Den- 
nison to run one of their boats —- maybe this 
same one. I figgered after a while I’d ask her if 
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she’d marry me. It seemed she would, to me. 
I was.a big lad, stronger than most men. My 
beard. hadn’t begun to grow, but even then | 
looked pretty well. I got figgering and figgering 
how I’d grab her and kiss her when she come 
aboard each time after driving the mules and 
then give her the proposition right there. But 
I didn’t get around to it until we sighted Buf- 
falo. 

“Buffalo weren’t no bigger than a village 
them days, though it had commenced to grow 
fast. But I seen the smoke about a mile out and 
I hollered to her we were coming in. She run 
right back and I swung the stern in and she 
come up and I grabbed her, and I didn’t let go 
but just held onto her and looked down at her. 
She got a little red, but she looked right back at 
me, so’s we both seemed looking right inside 
each other. And then she smiled that way she 
had, with the upper lip jumping up, and danged 
if I didn’t kiss her. And when I’d done that, she 
took hold of me round the neck and kissed me 
back. And she said, ‘You’re a good boy, Ben. 
You’ve been good to me. I like you,’ she said. 
‘I won’t never forget you, Ben.’ And I couldn’t 


find what I wanted to say to her then, Dan, be- 
_ cause she wasn’t thinking about it. And she 


jumped away and ran down into the cabin to 
change her clothes. I thought them mules 
would never get into Buffalo.” 

The old Jew got to his feet and went to the 
window to look at the passing meadows. “By 
Cripus, Dan, but she was a pretty gal!” 

The driver boy stared at the stove. The color 
had gone out of the draught. “What come of 
her, Ben?” he asked. 

“Why,” said the Jew, “she took her things 
ashore and I carried them down to the lake 
dock for her. There was a Toledo packet going 
out that afternoon and she got a cabin. The 
Lucas Williams it was. I seen her situated in 
her cabin. And then she grabbed my hand and 
she said, ‘You're a good boy, Ben,’ just like she 
had before, and she put some money in my 
hand, and I put it in my: pocket and then I 
went on shore. I got my receipt for the nails 
and took it to the Dennison office and turned 
over the boat, telling them about Kruscome. 
They signed me on as.driver to another boat.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“Gol,” said the driver boy. 

“Yeanh,” said the Jew, “I gone we'd better 
get on. deck. | 
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Will American Catholics 
Secede from Rome? 


"Tus exrraorpinary document, which tells why American Catholics 
will eventually be forced to secede from Rome, comes from the pen of a for- 
mer Jesuit priest who is a member, in good standing, of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He is also the author of two recent books — The Jesuit Enigma and 
While Peter Sleeps — which have occasioned wide-spread comment and no 
little consternation in certain Church circles. It goes without saying that 
Tue Forum desires to promote full and free discussion of a question so 
controversial as this one, and the Editor is happy to announce that an 
answer to Dr. E. Boyd Barrett is now being prepared by Dr. James J. Walsh 


of New York and will be published in the next issue. 


Woodcuts by Howard Simon 


by E. BOYD BARRETT 


L. IS USUAL to take for granted the 
cohesion and unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to regard as highly improbable 
the conjecture that a Western schism is threat- 
ening. Such is the opinion of conventional 
thinkers; such also is the opinion of some who 
belong to a different category. For instance, 
H. L. Mencken recently declared that papal 
supremacy is “the most sturdy of Catholic 
dogmas,” and expressed the belief that “noth- 
ing is less likely than the dismemberment of 
the Catholic Church.” 

Were it true that the dogma of papal su- 
premacy holds undisputed sway in the hearts 
and minds of American Catholics, a drift from 
Rome would be impossible. But is that dogma 
as “sturdy” as it seems to be? Is there not im- 
portant evidence pointing to the’ contrary? 
Are there not, as Mr. Mencken confesses, 
“certain current notions of the Church which 
American Catholics, as good Americans, sim- 
ply cannot accept”? From Rome come signifi- 
cant rumors to the effect that influential 
ecclesiastics “of the Western hemisphere,” dis- 
mayed at the continued preponderance of 
Italian influence in the government of the 
Church, are conspiring to de-Italianize the 
Vatican. The race-consciousness of American 
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Catholics is being aroused, and with its awak- 
ening one may expect emotionally charged 
group thinking concerning the relationship 
between Rome and the Catholic Church in 
America. 

The race-consciousness of American Cath- 
olics derives from their excellence as citizens. 
“They are,” declares Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
“the most loyal, devoted, self-respecting citi- 
zens of this country.” Indeed, their loyalty is 
such that it often finds release, as Catholics 
themselves blushingly admit, in “excessive 
flag-waving” and “hysterical jingoism.” At 
times, in the exuberance of their patriotism, 
they even forget the restraints of Roman 
ritual. They are highly sensitive about their 
citizenship, and when the taunt of “divided 
allegiance” is hurled at them, hurt to the 
quick, they vehemently protest their inde- 
pendence of the Pope. Some Catholics, in ter- 
ror of the threatened stigma, go so far as to 
make light of the Pope’s authority. Hence that 
“disloyalty to the Holy See so prominently in 
evidence among American Catholics of late” 
to which the editor of the Catholic Fortnightly 
Review refers. In this same review we find a 
priest, Father R. E. Power, deploring that 
Catholics should “let the idea get about that 
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the Pope is an element in the 
Church’s life that we are anx- 
ious to forget. Some of our de- 
fenders seem to imply that we 
are dependable citizens be- 
cause we are disposed to re- 
ject the guidance of the Holy 
See whenever we feel like doing 
so, which (in their view) is 
not seldom.” 


NZ 


FORGET THE POPE 


"Tas “forget the Pope” 
attitude — so out of keeping 
with the dogma of papal supremacy — is 
no new phenomenon among American Cath- 
olics. It has a long history reaching back 
to the episcopate of John England, Bish- 
op of Charleston (1820-1842). Until his 
thirty-fourth year, John England had worked 
as a priest in the south of Ireland. There his 
independence and strong national leanings so 
shocked his ecclesiastical superiors that they 
had him removed (canonically) out of the coun- 
try. As a pioneer Bishop of Charleston he was 
a success. His energy and outrightness were 
appreciated, and before seven years had 
passed, he was invited to address a joint meet- 
ing of the Senate and House in the presence of 
President John Quincy Adams. There he 
struck the “forget the Pope” note which has 
since reverberated in Catholic propaganda in 
this country. “I would not,” declared this 
prophet of American Catholicism, “allow to the 
Pope, or to any bishop of our Church out- 
side this Union, the smallest interference with 
the humblest vote at our most insignificant 
balloting box.” 

In the bishop’s mind, as he issued this dar- 
ing challenge, there lingered the memory of 
Rome’s relentless opposition, by fair means 
and foul, throughout six centuries, to every 
move of Irish nationalists. He recalled that for 
four hundred years the Pope had appointed 
none but Englishmen (consecrated “Black 
and Tans”) to the See of Dublin, and he 
blamed the Popes for Ireland’s failure to 
achieve her destiny. In his eyes, interference 
from Rome was unhealthy, and he dreaded 
the possibility of papal encroachments in the 
country of his adoption. 

John England’s spirit, his democratic Cath- 
olicism, reappeared in the American bishops 
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who attended the Vatican 
Council in 1869. Many of 
them were opposed to the dog- 
ma of papal infallibility, and 
no less than seven had the 
remarkable courage to vote 
against it. Archbishop Ireland, 
Dr. Kane, Father Isaac Hecker, 
and a host of other distin- 
guished American prelates 
carried on the “forget the 
Pope” tradition until finally it 
formed the background of 
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the heresy of “Americanism.” 
Against ##, more than anything else, Leo XIII 
raised his voice in 1899, and it is against it 
that the grandiose structure of the Vatican 
City, recently erected by the diplomacy of 
Pius XI, stands in emphatic protest. 


PATRIOTISM VS. RELIGION 


As A CURRENT expression of the John 
England spirit, I quote a sentence from a ser- 
mon preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York on March tenth, at a special service 
held to celebrate the Lateran Peace. The 
preacher, Father McClorey, S. J., speaking in 
the presence of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, 
declared: “If the Pope should war with Amer- 
ica, we would take up arms against him as 
the French and other Europeans did in past 
centuries.” 

Here, unchanged in form, undiminished in 
force, we have the old American Catholic 
challenge to Rome and to papal authority. 
In a single sentence the Pope is warned that 
there are limits to the extent of his moral sway 
over American Catholics. He is told to his face 
that he will not be obeyed as the “Vicar of 
God on earth” while in arms against America! 
Though he is the sole and final judge (accord- 
ing to Roman Catholic doctrine) of the justice 
and injustice of wars, and of the morality or 
immorality of participating therein, and though 
he should authoritatively declare — as un- 
doubtedly in such an event he would — that 
justice was on his side in fighting America, 
American Catholics are urged to disregard his 
declaration. According to Father McClorey, 
it would be “the duty” of Catholics to cross 
swords with the Pope — suspensions, excom- 
munications, and Roman doctrine notwith- 
standing! When such a sermon can be preached 
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in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in the presence 
of, and without protest from, the Archbishop 
of New York, who can maintain that papal 
supremacy is a “sturdy dogma” in this coun- 
try? 

- contrast to this “fight the Pope” argu- 
ment, I should like to quote an excerpt which 
Upton Sinclair culled some years ago from a 
sermon of a Western priest, one Father Phe- 
lan. “Tell us,” said Father Phelan, “that we 
are Catholics first and Americans or English- 
men afterwards: of course we are! Tell us that 
in the conflict between the Church and the 
civil government we take the side of the 
Church: of course we do! Why, if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States were at war with 
the Church, we should say to-morrow: ‘To 
hell with the Government of the United 
States!’ And if the Church and all the govern- 
ments of the world were at war, we should say: 
‘To hell with the governments of the world!’” 

What a difference between the two mental- 
ities, that of Father McClorey and that of 
Father Phelan! No doubt the latter was im- 
politic and overforceful, but I'submit that his 
remarks were more in accord with Roman 
tradition and the doctrine of papal supremacy 
than those of the Jesuit. Father McClorey, 
however, had the advantage of being closer to 
the facts; he realized clearly the extent to 
which the “forget the Pope” spirit has eaten 
into American Catholicism. 

It has been the fate of most Catholic popula- 
tions, at one time or another, to find them- 
selves driven by their patriotism into conflict 
with the Holy See. This has happened in 
France, Germany, Ireland, Mexico, and — 
very dramatically — in Italy. “For Italians,” 
writes Father Parsons, S. J. (The Pope and 
Italy), “the most potent force 
in this world (patriotism) 
had come between them and 
their duty to God.” No man 
could be a “good Italian” 
and a “good Roman Catholic” 
at the same time. And what 
has happened in Italy and 
other countries is more or 
less inevitable in America, for 
patriotism in this country 
also operates against Roman 
doctrine and tends to under- 
mine the orthodoxy of the 
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American Catholic’s position in regard to the 
Holy See. To reconcile pure, unadulterated 
Americanism with the Encyclicals of Pius IX 
and Leo XIII is imposssible. As Hilaire Belloc 
has written, “The Catholic Church is, in its 
root principle, at issue with the civic definition 
both of freedom and of authority.” In virtue 
of his Americanism, a Catholic citizen should 
and must stand for the principles of liberalism 
in religion and education, and the sovereign 
right of the state to enforce obedience to the 
law; but in virtue of his Romanism, he should 
and must oppose these principles. The Pope, 
he holds, is competent to override civil law, 
should His Holiness believe that the interests 
of the Church call for such action. Further- 
more, as a Romanist, the Catholic citizen must 
keep in mind, as something to be aimed at, the 
political establishment of the Catholic Church 
in America — the ultimate union of church and 
state. 


GOVERNOR SMITH’S CREDO 


HE corporate defection from such “or- 
thodoxy” on the part of American Catholics 
during the last presidential election calls for a 
brief allusion. Before the election Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, an unschooled doctor of 
Catholicism, issued a religious credo: “I be- 
lieve in the absolute separation of church and 
state.” Whereupon his coreligionists re- 
sponded: “We too... Amen.” 

In palliation of this heresy, Catholics point 
out that Rome recognizes and tolerates the 
existing separation of church and state in this 
country (as satisfactory under the circum- 
stances). Nevertheless, Rome has repudiated, 
as irreconcilable with her theory, “the Ameri- 
can doctrine of separation” — namely, “that 
the Church ought to be sep- 
arated from the State, and 
the State from the Church.” * 
Was Rome pleased with Gov- 
ernor Smith’s credo? The Ed- 
itor of the Fortnightly Review 
answers the question. “Gov- 
ernor Smith’s reply to Mr. Mar- 
shall was objectionable from 
the orthodox Catholic point 
of view, and the fact that 
nearly the entire Catholic 


press of the United States let 
* Cf. Syllabus of Pius IX, Article 55. 
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it go uncontradicted, nay, praised it, did cause 
uneasiness and anxiety at Rome.” Thereupon 
the Fortnightly Review took occasion to comment 
upon “the terrible blight of Americanism which 
is slowly destroying the vitality of the Catholic 
faith in the midst of seeming prosperity.” 

This “terrible blight of Americanism” is by 
no means a figmentum theologicum. It is at once 
a religious and psychological phenomenon of 
exceeding interest. Characterizing, as it does, 
some twenty million citizens, it has a fair claim 
upon the attention of the public. It represents 
an effort to interpret Catholicism in terms of 
modern democracy and sound business. It 
stands in sharp contrast with Romanism, of 
which the fundamental principles are obedience 
to authority and traditionalism. While Ro- 
manism inclines toward “passive virtues” — 
that is, docility, resignation, retirement, and 
meditation — Americanism inclines toward 
“active virtues” —the building of schools, 
churches, and episcopal palaces, the boosting of 
Catholic activities, and competition between 
parishes and dioceses. This difference is recog- 
nized in certain quarters, and deplored. “We 
have a great amount of spread-eagleism in 
Catholic work in the United States,” writes a 
contributor to the Catholic Charities Review. 
“We have been too much inclined to measure 
our spiritual progress on the basis of material 
progress.” 


RELIGION AND CIVICS 


A, A MATTER of fact, one sees little sign 
of “measuring spiritual progress” (whatever 
that may mean) among American Catholics, 
but only a mania for counting attendances, 
contributions, bricks, candles, and publications. 
Americanism has resulted in an insistence on 
the material and outward elements of religion, 
which has had the effect of solidly attaching 
the American Catholic to his citizenship and of 
weakening the hold of Romanism on his heart. 
“Catholic action” (a term consecrated by 
recent Popes) is directed at making the Church 
socially and politically powerful, rather than at 
“adjusting the thought and procedure of mod- 
ern life to Catholic standards of thought and 
action.” Thus a very strong and wealthy 
Church is being built up in this country, but a 
Church that in spirit, in structure, and to some 
extent in its practices, is alien to Rome and 
oriented in another direction. 


Whereas it is good Romanism to introduce 
the leaven of true religion into civic affairs, our 
American Catholic reverses the process and 
introduces into his religion the leaven of civics. 
The result is a hybrid which is neither civics 
nor religion. As an instance we have the broad- 
casting of a “Catholic Firemen’s Communion 
Breakfast” over the municipal radio station of 
New York City. Mr. Franklin Ford protests 
against this on the ground that it is “Catholic 
propaganda.” Mayor Walker, a Catholic, de- 
fends it on the ground that it is “good civics.” 
Pius IX would, I believe, have disagreed with 
both Mr. Ford and Mayor Walker, and would 
have regarded it as a kind of blasphemy. Such 
incidents are the inevitable consequence of the 
trend of American Catholic thought — the 
attempt to identify a dogmatic creed with 
modern democracy, the “free love” adventure 
of pseudo-Romanism and Americanism. Back 
of it all is a philosophy that belongs more to the 
Hudson than to the Tiber. 

That the American Catholic mind is not 
attuned to Romanism is evidenced by the wide- 
spread discontent among Catholics over the 
Church’s regulations concerning mixed mar- 
riages, the Church’s severe interpretation of 
the moral law in respect to birth control, and 
the Church’s incomprehensible antagonism to 
Rotary and other non-sectarian societies. Just 
a year ago the Pope wrote as follows to the 
President of the International Union of Cath- 
olic Women’s Federations: “In order that your 
Union may retain the truly Catholic character 
and preserve its sole aim and full agreement 
with the instructions of the Holy See, it is 
necessary that none of the affiliated associa- 
tions become a member of neutral organizations 
or women’s federations. . . . Therefore, it was 
entirely correct of you to reaffirm the principle 
that your Union is not permitted to admit to 
membership any organization affiliated with 
neutral associations.” Such un-American ex- 
clusiveness and intolerance imposed upon 
Catholic women of this country at the sugges- 
tion of an Italian Curia is, to say the least, 
galling and provoking. If the “truly Catholic 
character” implies, as the Pope declares, non- 
association with any save Catholic groups, it is 
surely evident that the “truly Catholic charac- 
ter” does not fit the American mind — nay, 
more, never will fit it. 

At this point I may perhaps summarize my 
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argument. I have set out to prove, not that 
American Catholics have actually broken away 
from Rome, but only that they are steadily 
drifting in that direction. I have presented 
opinions which show that American Catholics 
are embarrassed over their subjection to the 
Pope and have disloyally tried to make little of 
his authority over them. I have adduced fur- 
ther evidence which proves that in spirit and in 
doctrine American Catholicism is in many re- 
spects un-Roman and heterodox, and I have 
quoted an important Catholic review as testify- 
ing to the presence of a “terrible blight of 
Americanism which is slowly destroying the 
vitality of the Catholic faith” in this country. 


WHAT IS HERESY? 


Sone readers will regard these blem- 
ishes upon the orthodoxy of 
American Catholics as trifles, and 
will agree with Mr. Mencken 
that “the Church will go on 
winking at heresy hereafter as it 
has winked at heresy in the 
past.” But such opinions have 
little or no foundation in history. 
There is nothing “trifling” in 
the matter of heresy. According 
to St. Thomas, heresy is “the 
greatest sin in the whole range 
of perversity,” and it is measured 
“not so much by its subject 
matter as by its formal princi- 
ple, which is the same in all 
heresies: revolt against a Divinely constituted 
authority.” * It is no less serious for Catholics 
to belittle papal authority than to make light of 
the divinity of Christ, for “the same faith” f 
is accorded to each. Catholics who pretend that 
all is well so long as religion and morals flourish, 
are mistaken. Virtue is no palliative of hetero- 
doxy. “The integrity of the rule of faith is more 
essential to the cohesion of a religious society 
than the strict practice of its moral precepts. 
. » . Toundo the creed is to undo the Church. 
. . - Heresy, being a deadly poison generated 
within the organism of the Church, must be 
ejected if she is to live.” # The Church cannot 
afford, therefore — and never could afford — 
to “wink at heresy.” She has found it safer for 





* Catholic Encyclopedia, “Heresy.” 


t Pius XI, Mortalium Animos. — 
# Ibid. 
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her ultimate survival to cut off whole nations 
from her communion, or to suffer them to drift 
away as America seems to be drifting, rather 
than to condone the least formal heresy. 

Earlier in this article I said that the Vatican 
City, the recent creation of Pius XI, stands in 
emphatic protest against our Catholic Ameri- 
canism. I now add that it constitutes a delib- 
erate challenge to it. As Rome was well aware, 
American Catholics had abandoned interest 
and belief in the papal claims to temporal 
power, and were wholly reconciled to the idea 
of the Pope as a “prisoner of the Vatican” — 
a noble, spiritual example of the eternal con- 
flict between the world and religion. Suddenly, 
to their embarrassment, the Pope emerged as a 
king ruling a little state, and by his side, sup- 
porting him, stood modern Italy attired in the 
penitential habit of canon law. 
How was all this to be explained 
to their American fellow citizens? 

At first denials were issued. 
“The term Temporal Power is 
misleading,” said the editor of 
the Catholic Review, “and we are 
not using it. The Pope’s sover- 
eignty as recognized is only in 
spiritual things.” Meanwhile, 
Bishop Schrembs pooh-poohed the 
canon law scare, affirming that 
Italy merely “recognizes the 
rights and liberties of the Church 
in the exercise of her spiritual 
authority.” It became plain to 
all who studied carefully the various pro- 
nouncements of ecclesiastical authorities in this 
country during February and March last, that 
something had happened which boded ill for 
the Catholic Church in America. In fact, 
Pius XI emphatically and dramatically re- 
affirmed certain notions that American Catho- 
lics, as good Americans, simply cannot accept: 
namely, the wholesomeness of the union of 
church and state, and the desirability of having 
a temporal ruler as “the Vicar of God on 
earth.” 


IN MUSSOLINI’S SHADOW 


T GOES without saying that American 
Catholics view with alarm the implicit invita- 
tion to Mussolini to watch over the interests of 
the Church, and the fact that the Treaty affords 
new opportunities for Facist propaganda in this 
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country. As a prominent Catholic apologist — 
Mr. P. H. Callahan, of Louisville, Kentucky — 
expressed it: “Feeling as I do regarding Mus- 
solini, I cannot help but conclude that any 
institution, though it may be divine, will 
suffer by being in league with him.” Suspicions 
of this kind find support in Clause Twenty of 
the Concordat. This clause, when known and 
digested by American Catholics, is of itself 
enough to strain profoundly their allegiance to 
Rome. The clause in question has to do with 
the oath-taking of Italian bishops. 

Everyone who has the slightest acquaintance 
with church history knows that the “bloc” 
which sways Ecumenical Councils and con- 
trols legislation in the Church is that comprised 
of the three hundred Italian bishops. They are 
practically the ruling body of the Roman 
Catholic Church — its changeless conservative 
element. Henceforth, each one of these Italian 
bishops must swear the following oath in the 
presence of Mussolini or his representative: 
“Before God, on His Holy Gospels, I swear and 
promise . . . not to participate in any agree- 
ment or attend any council which would be 
injurious to the Italian State... . Being 
mindful only of the welfare and interest of the 
Italian State, I will endeavor to avoid anything 
which might menace them.” I maintain that 
when American Catholics realize that they are 
being ruled and governed in Church affairs by 
men sworn to be “mindful only of the welfare 
and interest of the Italian State,” they will 
begin to regard as inevitable a sad leave-taking 
from the Eternal City. 

A few days after the Lateran Peace was 
signed, the editor of America wrote: “The 
merest suspicion that he (the Pope) is the 
cat’s-paw of any national government in any- 
thing he says or does would be fatal to his 
spiritual influence.” In due time it dawned 
upon him — and it must be evident to every- 
one who studies the Treaty and Concordat — 
that it would be impossible for the Pope to 
escape being “the cat’s-paw” of Mussolini, at 
least in some matters. And so, in later repub- 
lishing his statement in book form, he cau- 
tiously amended it. Now it reads: “The merest 
suspicion that he (the Pope) is the cat’s-paw of 
any national government in anything that he 
says or does in his spiritual apostolate (italics 
ours) would be fatal to his influence.”” There 
could be no better proof than the amending of 





this clause that American Jesuits, like other 
Americans, recognize that a door has been 
opened to Mussolini to enter in and influence 
the government of the Church. 


A PROPHECY 


ARDINAL Cerretti sees, as aresult of the 
Lateran Peace, “a new era in the history of the 
Church,” and Bishop Schrembs, “far-reaching 
results, not only for Italy, but for the world at 
large.” Both prophecies are vague and neither 
will be belied if the future reveals the Lateran 
Peace to have been a disguised declaration of 
war upon Americanism and the starting point 
of a great schism. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
posits as “requisites” to the success of a 
schism, first, the presence of a strong and daring 
leader; second, the accommodation of the 
“heresy” to “contemporary mentality” and 
“political conditions”; and third, the support 
of “secular rulers” or what corresponds there- 
to. In America the last two requisites seem to 
be present. Leadership — the first requisite — 
is still wanting. In the ranks of liberal ecclesias- 
tics a leader is yet to be found. 

The dawning of the schism will no doubt test 
the independence of American Catholics re- 
garding the terrible threat of excommunication. 
This threat made the insurgent Catholics of 
Rhode Island waver and collapse. But in their 
revolt the issue was one of purely local interest, 
and no ecclesiastical support was forthcoming. 
Had the whole Catholic population of America 
been involved, had race-consciousness been 
aroused, and had bishops and priests joined 
hands with the schismatics, the fear of 
excommunication would have counted for 
little. 

As to the probable course of the impending 
Western schism, it is infinitely hazardous to 
guess. In all likelihood there will be a pre- 
liminary period during which, under the rule of 
a “Patriarch of the West” — a native-born 
bishop, resident of this country and conceded 
by Rome in deference to urgent demands from 
the American hierarchy — the American Cath- 
olic Church will become a truly national insti- 
tution. Thereafter, some economic or social 
factor will suffice to sever the ever-weakening 
bond between American Catholics, imbued 
with the spirit of independence, and Roman 
Catholics, gathered in defense of the archaic 
battlements of the Vatican City. 
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Text from “ The Book of Christopher Columbus” 


Drawings by Jean Charlot 


r 

r.. READER OF THE Book — And now America! What is 
happening, I wonder, in America? Dark, unborn America through the 
darkness is tasting the first ray of the Sun that will give her to Life 
and Humanity. Hark! The underground thunder is rumbling, the 
| mountains are shaken. Hideous temples are crumbling. Vitzliputzli 
falls headlong. On the seashore are gathering the foul, gory gods of 
darkness, the diseased, blood-thirsty monsters. They look anxiously 
toward the East! [As be reads, the monsters begin to take form out 
of the mist. They move about the stage mutter- 
ing, more and more loudly, until they are 

sharply brought to order by The Beadle.} 

Tue BeapLe — Huichtlipochtli! 
| HuicutT.ipocutii — Here I am! 

Tue BEaDLe — Quetzalcoatl! 

QueETzaLcoaTL — Here! 

Tue Beapie — Tlaloc! 

TLaLoc — Here! 

Tue Beapte — Ixtlipetzloc! 

IxTLIPETzLoc — Here!. 

Tue Beapie — Where is Panchacamac? 

IxTLIPETzLoc — He is manufacturing fog. He picks some ice moun- 
tains here and there with his fork and fries them. 

Tue Beapte — Where is Rxtxchtl — Hrktxkchtl? — the plague 
take them! I wonder who makes the names for them. It makes my 
throat peel! [He spits out.] 

IxTLIPETzLoc — He maddens the compass — he sows bugs in the 
meal — he feeds maggots on salt beef —he drinks the water — he 
sours the wine — he inoculates the men with fever, madness, despair, 
and tedium vite. 
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Tue BeaDLe — You lie! Christopher Columbus has not even now 
left the shores of Spain. 
IxtTL1retzLoc — I humbly apologize. I have such wretched sight I 
can see things only a little in advance. 
Tue BeapLte — What a fool! Is there some clear-sighted fellow here 
who can see what Christopher Columbus is doing? 
, hL, BLACKASDEATH — Lend me your back, Dryasdust! 
Dryaspust — Here I am, Blackasdeath! Put the Evening Star, 
Lucifer, in your right eye so you can see better. 
BiacKAsDEATH [Climbs on Dryasdust with sickening slothfulness| — 
Here I am! I see Palos. I see Chr... Chr... I cannot spit out 
that name! I see the three caravels all ready to sail. I see the “Pinta,” 
the “Nina,” and the “SantaMa...” I cannot say that name! 
Tue BeapLe — What are they doing? 
BLAcKASDEATH — On the bridge of the “Santa Ma... Ma...” 
Hell! I see a priest who has just finished saying Mass. On the altar is 
a sheet of paper. On the sheet of paper all the officers and men put 
their names, signs, and crosses, all written with their blood. Cannons 
roar. I see His Lordship, the Royal Governor of Palos, standing at the Quetzalcoatl 
bow of his boat. He salutes the ship with his feathered hat. 
Tiatoc — Hou, hou! I feel cold all over! I feel hot all over! I feel 
creepy all over! Hear my teeth chattering. 
IxTLIPETzLoc — My stomach aches! I have a kind of wormy feeling 
between spleen and kidneys which is quite uncomfortable. 
QuetzaLcoatL — Hou, hou! America was such a pleasance for us! 
ANOTHER — To think of that blockhead just knocking his nose on 
what we took so much trouble and tender care to hide — and he does 
not even know what it is. 
ANOTHER — You, the Sun God — what do you say? You look sort 
of wet and tearful. 
HuicHTLipocuTLi — Alas, alas! When Baal and Apollo went out of 
fashion in the Old World, I had found such a nice, cozy place here in 
Mexico. Alas, alas, for the good, tender human flesh, for the good warm 
blood — the splendid Aztec caldron — that throbbing heart which the 
High Priest drew for me, raised to me out of a mountain of warm 
corpses — what, a fine morsel! I am through now with my diet of 
warm blood just gushing from the wound. 
THe BeapLe — Well, before Master Chr . . . before Master Chr 
. . . (the plague on him!) before Master Chr . . . is through with 
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America, I’ll have a nice piece of machinery ready for him. Come here! 
Come here, I say, you, all the gods from North and South — gods of 
the root and gods of the leaf, of the dust and of the mud — copper 
gods, boracic gods, ammoniacal gods — gods of hunger and the black 
vomit — you all, parrots, tapirs, toucans, trunks, and beaks — vol- 
cano workers — cordilleras shakers — you of the scorpion tail who 
prick to frenzy the monstrous dancer, Antarctis! 





Aut Gops — Here we are! He-hhan! He-hhan! 





Tue BeaDLe — Catch that rope, gentlemen! Our comrades in Africa 
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hold the other end. Ready! Remember the time when with the Naga 
Snake we churned the primeval sea! Look out — all together! Stand 
by, my hearties! He-hhan! He-hhan! 
[All the gods, tied to a monstrous rope, stronger 
and stronger, quicker and quicker, are engaged 
in a tug of war, producing an awful rasping 
noise.| 
Tue Beapte — Good. Good. Good. Good. Fine! Fine! Fine! Fine! 
Hell! Hell! Hell! Pull! Pull! Pull! Harder and harder — bitterer and 
bitterer — look you out in the sky, you heaven-damned brothers! 
Gops — He-hhan! he-hhan! he-hhan! he-hhan! 
[They pull and slack the rope, all the devilish 
machinery working with a frightful strength. 
A devil before the files is marking time with a 
gong. Others scamper alongside the files, fan- 
ning the workers, or beating and pricking them.| 
Tue Beapte— Beat them! Prick them! Bite them to death! 
Hurrah! it’s going strong. All the sea looks like milk and suds from the 
Amazon’s mouth down to the Cape of Storms! Go strong, my hearties. 
Hell! What a salad! What a clam-chowder! We will see what Mr. 
Chr... what Mr. Chr. . . is going to do in that boiling, raging 
caldron with his three sticks of ships. 
[The tempest growls and grumbles in the inner 
depths of the orchestra and among the Chorus. 
Grumblings, groans, whisperings, an angry and 
anxious mixing of voices, words, and feelings 
make themselves heard.| 
Tue Cuorus — The sea, the sea! Always the sea, and nothing to 
be seen. 
Tue Reaper — I turn another leaf. 


Repeal the Jones Act! 


Jack Cape. And I will make it felony to drink small beer. 


— King Henry the Sixth, 
Part II, Act IV, Se. II 


by FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


= is not a question of gas- 
tronomy, nor even of religion; it is a problem in 
government. Reluctance or inability to grasp 
this simple truth is at the root of the present 
intolerable situation. No intelligent man or 
woman prefers drunkenness to temperance, nor 
will anyone tolerate the saloon, either as the 
licensed institution of the past or as its un- 
speakable successor, the “speakeasy.” The 
common goal of all should be temperance, but 
the confused thinking of many prohibitors and 
perhaps the reluctance of paid prohibitors to 
lose their sinecures have rendered intelligent 
treatment or even fair public discussion of this 
problem impossible. To characterize those who 
venture to recognize its existence as fools or 
traitors does not solve it. 

A tale is told of a judge of one of our appel- 
late courts many years ago. A member of the 
court, in discussing the constitutionality of a 
certain statute, had expressed himself in some- 
what explosive language. His colleague is 
said to have replied, “You cannot settle 
constitutional questions with a ‘damn it.’” 
Personal abuse and vilification will neither ob- 
scure the political and social aspects of constitu- 
tional Prohibition, nor will they stay the 
steadily rising tide of popular resentment 
against continued invasion of the rights of the 
citizen and the states. 
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Since the Stalker-Jones Bill was resurrected 
from the committee where it had long lan- 
guished unsung, public attention has again 
been focused upon Prohibition and its far- 
reaching implications. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has been in effect for nearly a decade. It 
was adopted by large legislative majorities, 
but in great communities embracing millions of 
reputable and self-respecting men and women, 
it has been and is now more than ever hated 
and disobeyed. Increasingly it is being regarded 
not merely as an assault upon the dignity of 
the individual, but as a serious menace to the 
very framework of government and destruc- 
tive of the charter of liberties embodied in our 
Constitution. 

The history of liberty is the history of the 
age-old struggle of individuals and minorities 
against tyrannical and oppressive laws, whether 
imposed by tribal chieftains, emperors, kings, 
or legislatures. In this great struggle the mod- 
ern world has contributed the cardinal po- 
litical principle that the individual must 
be secured against governmental tyranny 
in certain spheres of human activity. Such 
spheres were only created and delimited after 
long conflict and bloodshed. In imperial Rome, 
Bourbon France, and czarist Russia, the prin- 
ciple of governmental authority was indeed 
established and secure, but the conception of 
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any limitation upon it was conspicuous for its 
absence. Centuries of unremitting struggle in 
England and the bloodshed and destruction of 
the French Revolution were to precede the 
final recognition of this liberal concept. 


PROHIBITION VS. THE CONSTITUTION 


HE FATHERS of our republic, recalling 
their own immediate past, endeavored to as- 
sure to their posterity the great principles of 
civil liberty by enshrining them in what they 
believed to be a permanent charter of liberties. 
They hoped in this way to secure the individual 
citizen forever against the wanton depredations 
of uncontrolled and temporary legislative 
majorities. Democratic absolutism was not to 
supplant autocratic absolutism. Yet, within a 
comparatively short time after the adoption of 
the Constitution, we are face to face with the 
disconcerting fact that some three thousand 
citizens sitting in the legislative halls have 
been ready, willing, and able to destroy the 
framework of government and the charter of 
liberties so carefully constructed. No longer can 
we safely rely upon the guaranties of the Con- 
stitution alone. The amending power has been 
so construed and exercised that we find our- 
selves completely at the mercy of the whims 
and caprices of any organized group which is 
able to concentrate in timely fashion on Con- 
gress and the state legislatures. Thus a great 
national bureaucracy is built upon the ashes 
of local self-government and human liberty, 
and the machinery of a democratic state is 
converted to serve the ends of absolutism — an 
absolutism all the more dangerous for being 
concealed behind democratic forms. 

Apparently we shall have to learn again the 
old lesson that “eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” During the past century we have 
been so occupied in building our nation ma- 
terially that we have had little time to con- 
sider questions of government. In fact, we have 
all but forgotten them — perhaps because our 
liberties have not heretefore been seriously 
menaced. To accept the principle of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment would be to repudiate the 
whole basis of our constitutional system. Let it 
stand as a precedent and the door is thrown 
open to more shocking invasions. There will re- 
main no limitation, either practical or theoreti- 
cal, upon the exercise of the amending power. 
But, say the supporters of Prohibition, 
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whether right or wrong, it is now law, and as 
such is sacred and entitled to the blind and un- 
reasoning respect of all citizens. Sanctity of law 
is the superstition invoked by every despot to 
support his throne. In its name freedom of 
belief is suppressed, slavery is promoted and 
maintained, and, to-day, the liberty of citi- 
zens is destroyed by sumptuary legislation 
representing views oppressive to great com- 
munities. This superstition is the same in 
origin as the divine right of kings: it has 
merely taken the modern form of the divine 
right of the sanctified fifty-one per cent. 

Obviously, some principle of authority is 
necessary to an orderly administration of so- 
ciety. Quite as obviously, the principle of 
absolutism is not admissible in a democracy. 
The only principle ever adhered to either in 
theory or practice by the American people has 
been that of government limited in powers and 
functioning with the consent of the governed, 
and it is this principle which is attacked by 
the Eighteenth Amendment. This amendment 
is a fair example of what temporary legislative 
majorities can do when they exercise plenary 
power and are allowed to ignore the funda- 
mental rights of citizens. Any legislative act so 
wholly incompatible with the underlying 
spirit of our government is entitled neither to 
the respect nor to the acquiescence of our 
people. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 


N THE DAYS immediately before the Civil 
War, the Supreme Court of the United States 
solemnly enjoined upon citizens the duty of 
obeying the Fugitive Slave Law, saying: “It 
certainly can be no humiliation to the citizen 
of a republic to yield a ready obedience to the 
laws as administered by the constituted author- 
ities. On the contrary, it is among his first and 
highest duties as a citizen, because free govern- 
ment cannot exist without it.” At about the 
same time, President Lincoln, speaking of the 
same law, uttered what must have seemed a 
dreadful heresy to the Justices of the Court, 
when, in his first inaugural, he said: “I look 
upon that enactment not as law, but as a 
violence from the beginning. It was conceived 
in violence, is maintained in violence, and is 
being executed in violence.” The Court re- 
flected the superstition that all legislative en- 
actments, good or bad, are sacrosanct. Abra- 
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ham Lincoln, on the other hand, spoke with 
the voice of a great section of our people whose 
moral sense was outraged by the law. Whether 
the law or the public opinion of that great sec- 
tion was to prevail, we now know. 

None cry so loudly for law enforcement or 
invoke with greater fervor the doctrine of the 
divine rights of the majority than do certain 
ministers of Christian churches, some of whom 
are on the pay roll of the Anti-Saloon League 
and kindred organizations. But the clergy has 
not always taken this attitude. When it has 
suited their purposes to proclaim disobedience 
of existing law, they have done so without re- 
straint. Thus the Reverend Theodore Parker, 
in a sermon delivered in 1851, said that citizens 
“were morally bound” to violate the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and that it was a false idea that 
“the people are morally bound to obey any law 
until it is repealed.” In reference to the same 
statute, the Reverend Dr. May of Syracuse 
declared in a sermon: “If such a law be essen- 
tial to our republic, let it be broken up.” At 
that time pulpits throughout the land were 
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“As for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death!” 
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ringing with similar cries of defiance to the law, 

Which of these generations of clergymen 
speaks with the voice of God? They cannot 
both be right if all majorities are sacred and 
all laws are entitled to the dutiful obedience of 
the faithful. They can be right only if they 
accept the proposition that there are two 
classes of laws — good laws and bad laws: the 
former commanding respect and observance 
because they are predicated upon consent and 
merely articulate the prevailing social and 
moral standards; the latter challenging dis. 
obedience because they do violence to these 
standards. It has been the lot of the United 
States to have more than its fair share of bad 
laws. Perhaps this explains to some extent that 
American lawlessness which is so loudly de- 


plored. 
FOOL LEGISLATION AND LAWLESSNESS 


AWLESSNESS, however, is not a new 
phenomenon. It is almost our.oldest American 
custom. Its origin goes back to the earliest 
Colonial days. The King and Parliament had 
little conception of Colonial conditions, and the 
laws and royal decrees were often felt to be 
obstructive to Colonial development. Such 
laws early lost the respect of Americans and 
were seldom obeyed. Countless royal statutes, 
like those regulating the felling of trees and the 
navigation laws which limited the commercial 
freedom of the Colonists, were freely flouted. 
New England ships engaged openly in the 
forbidden trade and so developed a race of 
smugglers. The most reputable citizens freely 
took part in such illegal activities. In this way 
the habit of lawlessness was early engendered 
and flourished throughout the Colonial period. 
Individuals felt themselves obligated to ob- 
serve only those laws which were approved by 
their own communities. Representatives of the 
King, whose duty it was to enforce the laws, 
became the common foe. When they attempted 
to enforce the King’s commands or to impose 
punishment for their violation, the Colonists 
answered with riots and mob violence. 

During the War of 1812, the New England 
states freely disregarded Federal laws; defying 
Congress, they engaged in trading with the 
enemy. The complete lawlessness of the pre- 
Civil War days need not be enlarged upon. 
Murder, burning of newspaper offices, lynching, 
mobbing, tarring and feathering were common 
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incidents of that period. Intelligent men well 
realized how futile it was to enact laws which 
offended the feelings of great sections of the 
country. Speaking in the Senate of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, Calhoun remarked, “It is impos- 
sible to execute any law of Congress until the 
people of the states shall codperate.” 

After the Civil War, part of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments were completely 
nullified; and it was obvious to thinking men, 
free from the emotions of the moment, that 
this result was inevitable. Let us not, there- 
fore, delude ourselves with such phrases as 
“the sanctity of the law.” As the editor of a 
Southern newspaper has said, “The Constitu- 
tion has, like the tariff, become a local issue.” 
Certainly in the South, the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, as much a part of the Constitution as 
any other, is neither respected nor obeyed; 
and there are still thousands of ridiculous laws 
on the statute books, such as the Sunday blue 
laws, most of which have been completely for- 
gotten, and no sane person expects us to obey 
them. Why, then, should some people pro- 
fess to be so horrified when they see the 
Eighteenth Amendment becoming practically 
obsolescent in many parts of the country? If 
government officials charged with law enforce- 
ment find it necessary to elect which amend- 
ments and which laws they will enforce, is it 
astonishing that citizens should likewise choose 
the laws they will obey? 


THE NEW SUPERSTITION 


Rnmnene people can no longer be 
persuaded to obey every piece of fool legislation 
by saying, “The source of the law is legitimate 
and therefore every good citizen must obey it 
passively and without question.” This argu- 
ment was used to uphold the Stuart tyranny 
and is now being used to lend false dignity to 
the tyranny of legislative majorities. Indeed, 
it is very curious to reflect upon the sense of 
superiority some of us feel when we look back 
upon certain periods of the past and call them 
“ages of superstition,” forgetting that every 
age has its own peculiar superstition and that 
ours is the superstition that law is omnipotent 
and can work any miracle. Let a reform be sug- 
gested, let any large body of people believe that 
a certain modification of human conduct is 
desirable, and immediately a hue and cry is 
taised for legislation! Thousands of crude and 
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irrational laws are turned out by forty-eight 
legislatures every year. They register the hopes 
and fears of some enterprising group — often 
merely an organized minority. Such statutes 
are enacted in defiance of the fundamental 
fact that any law which does not conform to 
the habits, prejudices, feelings, the general 
sense of right and wrong in the community 
must either become a dead letter or a source of 
perpetual disturbance and anarchy. More than 
any other cause, this failure of legislators to 
understand what the true nature of law is, or 
should be, has brought on the general discredit 
and disregard for statutory law in America. 
In so far as such laws stand the test of consti- 
tutionality, there is only one corrective proc- 
ess, aptly termed “statutory obsolescence,” 
and without it the United States might be the 
scene of revolution. 

The defects of human nature cannot be cor- 
rected by the strong arm of the policeman, nor 
can virtue and self-denial be brought about by 
force. All this was foreseen by Herbert Spencer 
as far back as the middle of the last century, 


“There is no such thing 
as personal liberty in a republic.” 
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when, in speaking of the effort to reform private 
character and morals by legislative fiat, he said: 
Failure does not destroy faith in the agents em- 
ployed, but merely suggests more stringent use of such 
agents or wider ramifications of them. Laws to check 
intemperance, beginning in early times and coming 
down to our own times, not having done what was 
expected, there grows a demand for more thorough- 
going laws, locally preventing the sale altogether; 
and here, as in America, these will doubtless be fol- 


lowed by demands that prevention shall be made 
universal. 


Against such legislative atrocities, of what- 
ever character, the jury system has long been 
the last line of defense. As Mr. Justice Holmes 
has remarked concerning jurors: “They will 
introduce into their verdict a certain amount 
—a very large amount, so I have observed — 
of popular prejudice, and thus keep the admin- 
istration of the law in accord with the wishes 
and feelings of the community.” A striking 
instance of this was seen in the late seventeenth 
century, when witch-burning was the popular 
pastime of church members. In Salem in 1692 
some twenty persons were executed for con- 
spiring with the devil. In the following year, 
however, juries— chosen for the first time 
from among the whole body of the people, 
instead of from church members only — re- 
stored sanity to the community. “Officials 
never relaxed their effort until the juries 
composed of the common people had refused 
repeatedly to convict.” 


FANATICISM IN THE SADDLE 


L. IS CERTAIN that the Prohibition laws 
will go the way of all bad laws, but the process 
will be more painful than usual. A powerfully 
organized faction bent upon permanently set- 
tling a great moral issue by constitutional and 
legislative action senses that its folly in seeking 
temperance through this channel may defeat a 
great cause. It seems to sense that such ill- 
considered and premature action can only be 
justified in the end by securing the general 
acquiescence of the public, and it is bent, 
therefore, upon obtaining this acquiescence to 
its own quasi-religious dogmas at any cost to 
the life, liberty, or property of citizens. That it 
is actually committed to this plan of action is 
clearly shown by the recent outrages at home 
and on the high seas, all committed in the 
sacred name of Prohibition. The issue so boldly 
pressed must be boldly met. 


The Jones Law is interesting and important 
merely as a manifestation of the “do or die” 
spirit of prohibitors, and it must be immedi- 
ately resisted by all peaceful means, if only to 
discourage greater legislative and administra- 
tive outrages upon the private lives of citizens, 
Congress, under the whip of dry organizations, 
has in effect provided for the disfranchisement 
of all citizens who do not subscribe to the 
social, political,-and moral opinions of a fac- 
tion. Every man, woman, or child who either 
violates the Prohibition laws or fails to report 
known violations to the Federal authorities is 
liable to conviction of a felony, with the resulting 
loss of all civil rights. These far-reaching con- 
sequences become actual possibilities through 
the conjunction of the Jones Law with Section 
146 of the United States Criminal Code: the 
former, by increasing the maximum prison 
sentence to five years, makes felonies of Prohi- 
bition violations; the latter imposes upon 
citizens the duty of reporting known felonies 
immediately. 

In large communities where the Prohibition 
laws are regarded as vicious, violations are 
constant and open, and they will continue so 
because such violations are not looked upon as 
morally wrong. Citizens of these communities 
will now be subject to disfranchisement, either 
for violating the law themselves or for failing 
to act as “informers.” This will doubtless lead 
to more corruption and blackmail than ever 
before. It will not, however, induce self-respect- 
ing citizens to engage in the dirty business of 
spying upon their friends and neighbors, send- 
ing them to jail simply to justify the blunder of 
fanatical and self-appointed keepers of our 
private consciences. Thus vigorous enforce- 
ment under the guiding genius of the Anti- 
Saloon League may — theoretically, at least — 
transfer from polls to prisons millions of voters 
whose moral sense is outraged by Prohibition. 
If a way can be found to eliminate jury trials, 
this will become a very practical possibility. 

So long, however, as the jury remains to 
perform its historic function as the bulwark of 
civil liberty, the fond hopes of Prohibition 
fanatics are doomed to be disappointed. The 
severity of punishment made possible under 
the Jones Law will defeat its own purpose. To 
classify Prohibition violations with man- 
slaughter, embezzlement, white slavery, and 
seditious conspiracy to destroy the govern- 
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ment by force is a monstrous folly; yet this is 
what the Jones Law effects. Seditious conspir- 
acy entails a maximum punishment of only six 
years’ imprisonment and a five-thousand-dol- 
lar fine. The Jones Law sets as the maximum 
penalty for Prohibition violation — five years 
in prison or a ten-thousand-dollar fine. This 
comparison gives a fair measure of the fanat- 
icism that is abroad in the land. When penal- 
ties are so wholly out of proportion to the moral 
turpitude involved, if any, juries will generally 
prefer acquittal to punishment. Under the 
Jones Law juries have already begun to demon- 
strate this. 

There is some reason to hope, therefore, that 
the severity of this new atrocity committed in 
the name of law may defeat its own purpose; 
even so, it cannot fail to serve another and 
better purpose by showing us to what ex- 
tremes Prohibition fanatics will go in vio- 
lating fundamental human rights. This can 
best be judged from the words which Senator 
Jones himself uttered in debate on the floor of 
the Senate in 1971: 


Another objection that is made to the Prohibition 
law is that it infringes the personal liberties and rights 
of the individual. This is a very common plea that is 
made. I have been surprised to hear it made upon 
the floor of the United States Senate. Mr. President, 
there is no such thing as personal liberty in a republic. 


To the prohibitor, liberty has ceased to exist. 
He has enthusiastically sacrificed the birth- 
right of a great people in order to impose his one 
law upon them. Well may we of this generation 
ask with Lincoln: “Are all the laws but one to 


go unexecuted and the government itself to go 
to pieces lest that one be violated?” 

What is to be done? This question is heard 
upon all sides. There are only three possible 
courses of action: complete enforcement, repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, or obsolescence 
— sometimes called nullification. The amend- 
ment has now been in force for nearly ten years. 
It has never been enforced — and cannot be! 
Any serious attempt to enforce it would be met 
by mob violence, bloodshed, and ultimate 
failure. As for repealing the amendment, the 
most optimistic opponent of constitutional 
Prohibition admits that this is practically im- 
possible. The prohibitionists calculated well 
when they imbedded their futile aspirations in 
our organic law. Thirteen small states, repre- 
sented by a few score of legislators, could — 
and doubtless would — prevent repeal. This 
alternative may therefore be dismissed — at 
least for the present. 

There remains, then, but one practical 
course. Sooner or later we shall have to recog- 
nize the fact that constitutional Prohibition is 
a folly and a failure; that it can neither be en- 
forced nor repealed; and that there is nothing 
shocking, 1 in the light of our own history, in 
allowing it to sleep peacefully beside the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments and count- 
less other futile expressions of legislative 
authority. In this state of affairs the most 
effective soporific would be to repeal the Jones 
Act and its older brother, the Volstead Act, 
thus helping to clear the stage for an intelligent 
solution of the present impossible situation. 


Next month the Jones Law will be defended by Mr. F. Scott McBride, 
General Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 


The Boast 


Mi isp you how you say the word 
That binds the year unseen, unheard. 
The hour that waits, the hidden days 
Mock at man’s faint vow, “Always.” 
Hills are wiser; rooted fast, 

They have made no pledge to last. 
Stars of fire, granite dumb 

Say no word of what shall come. 
Sand the agéd, water swift 

Know the deep foundations shift. 


Only man of hurrying breath, 
Blood that warms his house of death, 


Brain that weaves and dies in one, 
Transient hands and feet that run 


Through the dust, their own, and grime — 
Only man hurls threats at time; 


And boasting what his eyes will never 
Last to see, cries out, “Forever!” 


~ Hortense Flexner 
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J, Surprise Number 


by STRUTHERS BURT 


a Japanese have two very amusing 
sayings. The first goes something like this — 
“At a distance, by dusk, under a parasol.” 
The second is its supplement, or rather com- 
plement, and is more an expression, a slang 
phrase, than an aphorism. It consists of the 
three words — “Surprise number two.” 

What the first means requires no explana- 
tion; we have our own “Distance lends 
enchantment.” The second is merely what hap- 
pens to you once distance becomes nearness 
and strangeness turns into familiarity. To take 
the most common experience, you see some 
stranger of the opposite sex — at a distance, by 
dusk, or under a parasol, metaphorically or 
actually speaking — who at once appeals to 
you as the most beautiful and mysterious crea- 
ture you have ever laid eyes on. That is sur- 
prise number one. But suppose you scrutinize 
her more closely, come really to know her, even 
end by marrying her? Almost at once surprise 
number two overtakes you. 

Surprise number one is the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow. Surprise number two 
is what we choose to call “the facts,” actuality 
— the freckles on the nose of beauty, the fly in 
the ointment, the distance between intention 
and achievement, the shadow that falls upon 
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desire once it becomes possession. Yes, because 
of our traditions, because of the partial de- 
velopment of our minds and spirits, possession, 
actuality as we see it, does, except for some 
rare souls, turn into depression and a sense of 
loss. But should it? That is the question. If it 
should, then all truth is depressing and all 
attempts to pierce the veil of isolation are 
wrong. But even if it were not for those few 
candid souls who seem to seek the truth and 
find it heartening, there is at the back of our 
minds the vague, restless feeling that somehow 
this conception of the universe is wrong; that 
the fault lies with us and not with truth, not 
with intimacy — intimacy with people or with 
facts. 

Throughout history, materially and spiri- 
tually, nations and individuals have been will- 
ing for the most part to admit without question 
the ultimate validity of surprise number two. 
Surprise number two is what all wise men ex- 
pect, and so, even when being deceived by the 
equally inevitable reactions of hope, or surprise 
number one, they smile wistfully at their own 
folly, knowing what is just around the corner. 
The odd thing, however, is that the very wisest 
men have never done this, and that the great 
nations, during their periods of greatness, have 
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unconsciously insisted, in the muddling way 
characteristic of nations, that, given the energy 
and the good intention, there might be a 
method of going beyond surprise number two 
into a third-dimensional surprise number 
three— a surprise where facts are at once 
more comely and alluring, and life approaches 
to some extent what we expect of it. 

So far, the record of the human race has been 
a tragic admission of surprise number two, 
coupled with irritable exhortations on the part 
of philosophers who tell us that surprise num- 
ber two is only one step in the process; that 
first you must hope, then you must despair for 
a while, and then, building upon these two, 
really achieve. Most people stop at surprise 
number two. 


, = WILL have noticed, perhaps, that 
the majority of proverbs, of folk sayings, 
whether they be Oriental or Occidental, black, 
white, red, or yellow, are marked by two char- 
acteristics — cautiousness and a resigned sense 
of defeat. For each saw that indicates some 
happiness, such as, “Every cloud has its silver 
lining,” there are a score pointing out that all 
is vanity and that man, brought into this world 
with no chance of asking why, and leaving it 
with no chance of asking whence, has, in the 
interim, a ludicrously short existence with 
precious little opportunity to do anything — 
save make the best of a bad bargain. Even 
“Every cloud has its silver lining” implies 
that there is considerably more bad weather 
than good. Were it possible to combine into a 
concerted action all the knocking on wood that 
has been going on since this means of averting 
misfortune was first discovered, the greatest 
forest would be worn to the ground in no time. 

Now proverbs, like the common law, come 
from the heart of the people and sum up the 
usual histories of the race. Regard for.a mo- 
ment these usual histories. Merely as one in- 
stance, try to visualize the hundreds of millions 
of people — very ordinary folk with eyes, ears, 
quivering muscles, and that sort of thing — 
who, since the beginning of society, have been 
tortured and killed horribly by their fellow 
men. An American army division consists of 
thirty-two thousand troops. Imagine how long 
it would take this other army, this army of 
mutilated ghosts, to pass a given point. Until 
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comparatively recent times only a minute 
portion of the human race has had any satis- 
faction out of existence at all, save sporadically 
and for brief intervals. Except for a small 
class, happiness, contentment, and security 
have been, on the whole, accidental, tem- 
porary, and usually surreptitious. Barring 
accidents, mankind’s expectation of life has 
been about thirty years — much less than the 
elephant, not much longer than the horse. And 
with the majority of individuals these thirty 
years have been spent in filth, hardship, and, 
before long, disease. Men and women grew old 
at twenty-five and decrepit at forty. And all 
the while, war, starvation, and pestilence rode 
roughshod across the world. Even in the brief 
periods of plenty and peace the sleeper heard 
the sound of the Four Horsemen passing and, 
stirring uneasily, buried his head under the 
covers. 

So, admitting all the follies, failures, brutal- 
ities, and inconsistencies of the present, es- 
pecially as exhibited in nations of democratic 
intent, I cannot remain for any length of time 
unduly dejected. To be sure, we are still ap- 
pallingly silly; we are still incredibly ignorant, 
brutal, and unjust; but we are not as silly, 
brutal, or ignorant as our ancestors — and this 
despite Gilbert Chesterton and the Platonists. 
We cannot be, for the simple reason, among 
numerous others, that we have lost for good 
the two essential ideas that engender darkness 
and injustice. We no longer believe in any 
inherent social inequality, and most of us no 
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longer believe in an infallible 
church; therefore, for the first 
time in history, an increasing 
number of people are begin- 
ning — perhaps __ confusedly, 
awkwardly, often with stu- 
pid technique, since it is new 
— to believe in life. 


I WONDER to how many 
people the realization of this 
startling fact has occurred? I 
wonder if those critics, both 
foreign and domestic, who claim that the United 
States has made no contribution to modern 
thought, take into consideration that uncon- 
sciously it has contributed the most revolution- 
ary thought of all? For the first time since the 
dawn of life there is a real chance for mankind 
as a whole to realize and understand surprise 
number three. That we are not yet within a 
million miles of that surprise is obvious; that 
we may never get there is extremely possible; 
but, for the first time, we are on the right road. 

The simple proposition that the business of 
life is life seems to many modern minds so 
much a matter of course as to be hardly worth 
discussion, They forget how recent and earth- 
shaking the idea is; almost as recent — if con- 
sidered as a generally accepted theory — as 
the automobile. The germs of it on this conti- 
nent were in the American Revolution and the 
American Constitution, and it has been in 
every age a favorite topic of enlightened minds; 
but it can be truthfully said that there was no 
widespread practicing belief in it until after the 
last war. Suddenly the churches lost their 
infallibility. Kings— splendid as many of 
them are individually — became merely men 
with jobs to do, who, by this accident or that, 
had inherited a throne. Social inequality be- 
came a matter of chance or character. If you 
do not believe this, recall the point of view of 
the world twenty years ago; recall your own 
point of view. 

There have been other periods of history — 
the Golden Age of Greece and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the Golden Age of Rome — when this 
same belief in life as /ife was uppermost, and 
always the successful man has secretly in- 
clined to this doctrine. The present trend, 
however, has a wideness of application, a 
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freedom from hampering con- 
ditions, an as yet unrecognized 
spiritual quality, that separate 
it almost entirely from any- 
thing that has gone before. It 
is as new, as revolutionary, as 
anything in this world can be, 
It has neither the slavery man- 
date of the Greek civiliza- 
tion, which confined any great 
use of life to a few, nor any 
trace of the Roman “Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die.” Moreover, 
the ancient Greeks were as little interested 
in spiritual matters as they were fascinated by 
the mind. The’‘modern man, although of course 
quite unconsciously, does not use his release, 
his sense of life, as a pillow for either feflection 
or sleep; he uses it as a sword. Back of him 
there are now almost two thousand years of 
preoccupation with spiritual questions and an 
inclination toward altruism, however vague 
and mishandled both have been. He cannot 
escape those mental slants, but he is, as I have 
said, beginning to escape from those other age- 
long conditions which, up until the present, 
have almost completely frustrated both spiri- 
tuality and altruism. With the going out of 
theocracies, entrenched classes, and the virtue 
of resignation, the world, for the first time in 
its history, has at last a chance to become 
really Christian. 

Surprise number two — resignation — was 
the principal weapon of all entrenched classes, 
theological or political, No matter how en- 
lightened or kindly certain individuals of these 
classes might be, they could not teach the 
doctrine of life and maintain their positions. 
Life was reserved for them; the hope of a future 
world was reserved for those not so fortunate. 
For the upper classes and the theocracy there 
was the world and all its fullness; for the rest 
of humanity, including the humbler clergy, the 
leading virtues were humility, patience, and 
blind obedience. These virtues are excellent 
when there is real need for them. There is, for 
example, not much sense in being impatient 
with a thunderstorm, or the fact that you have 
lost a leg. But equally, these virtues in the 
common people are temptations for even the best 
of men when they are granted unlimited power. 

I am not naive. I am well aware of the in- 
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equalities, absurdities, and brutalities of the 
present era, of the dismaying gap between the 
pretensions of democracies and their per- 
formances. I am also well aware that money 
can set up as impregnable a tyranny as a 
church or a divinely appointed king. Nor do I 
overlook the many ugly and dangerous, per- 
haps fatal, accompaniments of mankind’s new 
freedom. Freedom is always ugly and danger- 
ous at the beginning. Slaves, when first 
unshackled, frequently use their freedom dis- 
astrously — at least for themselves. They are 
also inclined, and quite naturally, to fill their 
bellies before they do anything else. Crudely 
looked at, life divides itself into two parts — 
the physical part and the spiritual part. Only 
when both parts have been freely exercised and 
are to some extent understood by the individual 
can he properly combine them. And never, 
until recently, has the ordinary man been 
allowed real comfort or real freedom physically. 
It is not to be wondered at that he enjoys his 
liberty with a good many unpleasant gestures. 

Moreover, we are not talking so much about 
actual accomplishment as about ideas. The idea 
of a thing must be in the human mind, and 
usually for a long while, surviving through 
successive failures, before it becomes an ac- 
complished fact. There were thousands of 
years between Dedalus and Wilbur Wright. 
So long as the word “resignation” has been 
practically eliminated from the modern dic- 
tionary, I am content to wait, even if one of 
the earlier manifestations of its removal is the 
gunman who impatiently seizes what is not his. 


iv 


W. TREAD, however, close upon the 
heels of real failure and futility. For the first 
time in history, the Western nations have got 
hold of the secret of surprise number three — 
but so far only materially. Materially they 
have for all time laid the ghost of surprise 
number two. Material disappointment is no 
longer the inherent lot of any man. In theory 
the world and its fullness lies open to everyone. 
And this is made practical by the Western dis- 
covery that success breeds success; that it is a 
communicable disease. The critics who claim 
that American prosperity is merely the result 
of chance and good luck overlook the fact that, 
luck apart, the American was the first man in 
history to announce that a prosperous neighbor 
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helped one’s own prosperity, and that enough 
prosperous neighbors made a prosperous com- 
munity. 

This, however, is only one side of the coin; 
if we turn it over, we see the odd and new 
spectacle of a nation ecstatically happy in its 
work, and, for the most part, exceptionally 
unhappy otherwise. That is a paradox. Hereto- 
fore, with the exception of a few lucky men and 
women, such as artists who were doing what 
they wanted to do, work has been regarded as 
Adam’s curse. Now, for the first time, the 
Western nations have deified work. I believe 
they have done a great thing. It is an infinitely 
greater thing to attempt to march toward God 
than to contemplate Him perpetually at a 
distance. But perpetual motion cannot be an 
end in itself. The end to be desired is a march- 
ing army that also ¢binks, with enough superior 
officers on horseback so that these few may 
think without too many interruptions. Pure 
contemplation has helped the world very little; 
it has not even been very successful philosophi- 
cally or artistically. The great Greeks were not 
inactive men. The great Europeans — Saint 
Francis, Leonardo, Shakespeare, Goethe, an 
interminable list, including most philosophers 
— were energetic. Confucius was energetic, so 
was Buddha, so was Christ. Only the over- 
crowding of the Oriental marketplace and the 
ghetto has ever put a premium upon that con- 
tradiction in terms— pure thought. As for 
myself, I despise a man who, contemplating 
beauty in his mind, makes not the slightest 
effort to decrease the horror, the filth, the 
ugliness, and the injustice all about him. 

The object, then, of the Western nations — 
the pressing and paramount object, if they are 
to survive — is to reconcile, or translate, this 





knowledge they have acquired of the falseness 
of surprise number two in material affairs to an 
equal knowledge of its falseness in things of the 
mind and the spirit. In other words, they must 
learn to refine part of their joy in work so that 
they can apply it to the mind, the spirit, and 
to life itself. Or perhaps this is putting the cart 
before the horse. The joy will come later. 
This has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
evasion of fact or the ugly optimism of the 
ordinary business man. All he does is to admit 
the joys of work and close his eyes to every- 
thing else. What is ugly he denies; what he 
thinks he wants to come true, he insists és 
true without further investigation. That is 
idiocy and leads to mental and spiritual paraly- 
sis. I am speaking of keenness in thought, 
keenness in spirit in pursuit of the truth, and 
satisfaction with the truth when approximately 
found. Realism in material affairs has made the 
American the most realistic man in the world 
when he contemplates anything from a horse 
trade to the opening up of a new continent; and 


in these things he is happy. Lack of realism 
in the affairs of the mind and spirit has made 
the American the least realistic man alive 
when he finds himself in the realm of other 
values where the dollar and the foot-pound 
of work will not pass as current coin; so he is 
also unhappy. Surely, then, truth, properly 
understood, means happiness. 

There is a glory of birth, and a glory of life, 
and a glory of death, although to-day, for 
the most part, these things are still in- 
glorious and unsatisfactory. Unless a man 
thinks of birth and death, he cannot think 
deeply; but unless he thinks still more about 
life, he cannot live deeply. He can think 
of birth and death all he wants without ever 
discovering what they are. The thought of 
them should serve merely to rectify life and 
keep it near to the line of its compass. But to 
think patiently, intelligently, and deeply about 
life will be some day to make it what, in reality, 
it has always been. Life has no inherent knowl- 
edge of surprise number two. Man invented it. 


The HIGH COST 


__.by HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M.D. 


I. Is ONE of the peculiar facts of our 
social order that the rich man and the pauper 
get the best of medical care; the man between 
— and that means most of us — cannot afford 
to be sick. 

To the average American family, any sick- 
ness that requires hospital care almost always 
brings a heavy burden of new debts. For this 
condition I am certain that the medical pro- 
fession, as a body, is not to blame. With a few 
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exceptions, physicians are not motivated sel- 
fishly; they are on humanity’s side. We may 
err — other great groups have erred before, 
and will again — but if so, it is not from dis- 
honesty. I do not believe that the average 
doctor’s fees are high. He charges his patients 
according to their lot, making the rich man pay 
a high fee, the middle class man only what he 
can afford, and the pauper nothing. This has 
been the adopted system_under which the 
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medical profession has progressed, and most of 
us recognize it as’ just. 

The difficulty lies not in the doctor’s charges, 
but in the high cost of medical accessories. 
One of my doctor friends tells me that he fixes 
his fees in hospital cases so that the patient 
will give up a month’s income to pay the hos- 
pital, laboratory, and nursing costs, as well as 
his own fee. I know that the average doctor 
could not be satisfied with such an arrangement; 
but take it at that— what happens to the 
family budget when one-twelfth of its modest 
income is snatched away? The wealthy man 
can cheerfully pay his hospital and doctor bills 
from his surplus. The pauper can receive the 
best medical service entirely free from such 
charitable institutions as the university clinics 
and the city, county, and state hospitals. But 
what of the ninety million Americans who are 
neither wealthy nor impoverished? 

A few weeks ago a young friend of mine, 
who earns seventy-five dollars a week, asked 
me to advise him in the illness of his wife. 
These young people have three children and 
live modestly in a rented suburban home. 
They have no automobile, but they live com- 
fortably, enjoy good books and an occasional 
evening at the theater, and maintain a good 
appearance. One of the children has been fre- 
quently ill, and doctors’ bills have kept the 
family exchequer low. An examination re- 
vealed that the young wife needed a major 
operation. I referred her to a good surgeon, 
and then telephoned to him, urging him to hold 
down his fee and explaining why. I also out- 
lined the state of the family’s finances to the 
superintendent of the hospital in which this 
surgeon practiced. So it was evident that this 
case was to be treated with the least possible 
expense, but it was also definitely understood 
that this young man and his wife did not want 
charity. ' 

The first week the following bill was pre- 
sented: 


NS i eekeevthaees de ieases $ 56 
Two nurses (night and day)........ 112 
ak iadinn keennenekina 21 
CRUORTINE SOOM, . «2. oo sc cccnccves 25 
kes ckGN ides eeeeesehes 10 
errr 14 

$238 


The young man was staggered. The hospital 
politely informed him that they usually col- 


lected bills in advance, but in his case they 
would allow him to pay at the end of each 
week. He managed somehow to borrow the 
money. Then, in despair, he told the surgeon he 
could not keep on at that rate. So one of the 
nurses was dispensed with. The next week the 
bill was one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
The young man borrowed again, and then, 
with the surgeon’s reluctant consent, took his 
wife home. He had already paid out three hun- 
dred and seventy-three dollars — more than a 
month’s salary. His wife still needed the physi- 
cian’s attention, and he hadn’t even started 
paying the surgeon’s bill, which, at the end of 
the month, proved to be one hundred and fifty 
dollars — considered very low for the services 
of such a gifted man. 


MORTGAGING THE FUTURE 


NY READER can add other items to the 
expense list of this unfortunate young man; 
the major items, as given, amounted to five 
hundred and twenty-three dollars. He has ar- 
ranged to pay the surgeon in small install- 
ments, and the money borrowed to take care of 
the hospital debt is being paid off in the same 
way. It will take him a year and a half to pay 
for the two weeks his wife spent in the hospital, 
and all this time he will face the danger of new 
sickness in his growing family and its threat of 
increasing the already intolerable burden of his 
debts. 

What else could he do? How else could I ad- 
vise him? I could have induced both the hos- 
pital and the surgeon to accept the wife as a 
charity patient; but aside from the fact that 
the young people rebelled against being classed 
as paupers, such a procedure would have been 
unethical. It may be argued that my friend’s 
wife should have gone into a ward and had 
no private nurses. The surgeon, however, de- 
cided that her case was grave and required 
these facilities, and I believe he was right. It is 
true, of course, that there are many cases in 
which patients themselves are grossly extrava- 
gant, demanding expensive private rooms, un- 
necessary nurses, and special attention in many 
other ways; but such extravagance has no bear- 
ing on the financial distress of the patient 
whose condition imperatively requires special 
services. 

In many modern institutions laboratory fees 


are based upon a sliding scale, depending upon 
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the patient’s ability to pay. The fees for nurses, 
food, and rooms, however, are fixed — and they 
are high. They must be high in any hospital 
which treats the poor without charge, for those 
who can pay must pay not only for themselves 
but also for their less fortunate brothers. You 
may say that there is justice in this, and I agree 
that the rich man should give aid; but I deny 
that those who have enough only for them- 
selves should be forced, in a manner entirely 
beyond their control, to pay for the illnesses of 
others in addition to their own. For the average 
man, therefore, the injustice of the present 
system is precisely this: it levies a rather 
heavy “poor tax” upon the purses that are 
least prepared to stand the strain. 


ENTER THE QUACK 


L. IS CLEAR that people of moderate 
incomes cannot pay the present costs of medical 
care. But neither can they simply bear their 
diseases until they die. If the best treatment is 
too expensive, they will seek out some relief 
within their means. Thus people are driven, 
by hundreds of thousands, to try the nostrums 
of quacks whose lurid advertisements beckon 
them with golden promises of regained health 
at low cost. And America’s diploma mills are 
geared to turn out these medical charlatans 
overnight to meet the public’s demand. 

The quack is a vulture who preys upon the 
middle classes. His existence depends upon the 
fact that there are thousands of people who can 
afford to pay something for medical attention, 
but not the fees demanded by reputable doctors 
and hospitals. The quack listens for a moment 
to his patient’s complaint and then asks: “How 
much money have you?” His senses are sharp- 
ened to gauge expertly the amount of money 
he can extort from his victims; whether it be 
only one dollar or ten, trust the quack to get 
the maximum! Then begins a long period of 
abuse in which the patient is swindled as long 
as his money lasts. The quack distorts and mag- 
nifies simple ailments, and brutally robs people 
who have no physical ills at all by turning imag- 
inary ones into supposedly dangerous mala- 
dies. On the other hand if a patient is really 
sick, his disease advances to a dangerously 
acute stage for lack of adequate treatment. I 
wonder how many men and women have died 
or become hopeless invalids through the mal- 
practice of charlatans! 
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These people, now abandoned to the quacks, 
should be brought back under the ministra- 
tions of the medical profession, to the honor- 
able, capable physicians who will give them 
adequate care. And they will be brought back 
as soon as they can be guaranteed of receiving 
a dollar’s worth of care for a dollar, as soon as 
they are no longer forced to bear the paupers’ 
burdens in addition to their own — in short, 
as soon as they are allowed to pay for only the 
treatment which they themselves receive. How 
this desirable state of affairs is to be brought 
about is a question that is now being studied 
all over the country. One of the leading agencies 
engaged in this study is the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care (of which I have the 
honor to be a member), headed by Secretary 
Wilbur and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow — in my opin- 
ion one of the greatest authorities on public 
health in America. A committee of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association is now trying to 
determine true medical costs, and other medical 
societies have taken an interest in solving this 


great problem. 
SLASHING EXPENSES 


T IS DIFFICULT, at the present stage 
of these researches, to determine with accuracy 
what the cost of giving the best medical treat- 
ment to the middle classes ought to be. The 
head of a successful low-cost clinic, who has 
made an exhaustive study, offers a tabulation 
to prove that he can operate an institution 
fully equipped to treat all ailments, with 
medical, hospital, nursing, and laboratory care 
all included, at a cost of three dollars a day, 
with an additional surgeon’s fee — a moderate 
one — for an operation. Think of this. Only 
twenty-one dollars a week for all the treatment 
that cost my unfortunate friend two hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars for the same length of 
time! I am not so sanguine as to predict that 
this low scale can be adopted generally, but 
many experts have told me that five dollars a 
day is an entirely reasonable figure if medical 
services are properly organized; and in the 
light of my own experience as a public health 
administrator, I would accept that figure as 
possible. 

Whatever the figure, it is generally admitted 
that the present costs may be radically reduced. 
And how is this to be done? I believe it can 
be done through better organization and better 
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business methods in our profession. We 
medical men have hidden long enough 
behind the sophistry — ‘“‘Oh, all doctors 
are notoriously poor business men.” One 
reason for the exorbitantly high charges 
in many hospitals is the lack of centralized 
management. All branches of medical 
care— hospitalization, laboratory services, 
and nursing — should be grouped together 
under the control of the medical profession. 
It is a common fact that the several 
phases of any business can be run more 
cheaply under one head than under 
several. That is why General Motors can 
put better cars on the market for less 
money. 

Then, too, there is now an overabund- 
ance of charity work. Probably more than 
half of the patients now treated as 
charity cases could afford to pay a reason- 
able amount. Under the present system 
they pay nothing, so that physicians are 
now losing thousandsof dollars— certainly 
enough to make a large part of this work 
self-supporting. All of the indigent poor 
who need medical or hospital treatment 
can— and should — be cared for in the 
large cities by the university clinics, by 
the religious, fraternal, and public chari- 
table agencies, and by county and munic- 
ipal institutions. True, in smaller cities 
there are fewer clinics, but there are 
always county institutions; and if these 
are not large enough, they should be 
made larger. 


A MEDICAL ‘* BALCONY’”’ 
4 


‘REAT HOSPITALS now in exist- 
ence will continue to dispense charity. 
So long as they have wealthy patients 
who can pay for the needy poor, this 
arrangement is satisfactory; but other 
places should be provided where the mid- 
dle classes could go and receive good medi- 
cal attention for thirty or forty dollars a 
week. For example, when the rich man 
goes to the opera, he buys a box and 
attends in evening dress, while the mid- 
dle class man sits in the balcony in his 
business suit; but they both see the same 
opera. When they are sick, however, 
the rich man goes to the hospital in style 
and pays for it— and the middle class 
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man is now compelled to go in almost the 
same style whether he can afford to pay 
for it or not. We ought to provide a med- 
ical “balcony” for the middle classes 
where they can get well as quickly and 
as surely as the rich man does. 

Many suggestions have been offered 
with this end in view, but they are met 
by opposition. Certain medical societies 
believe that if the costs of treating the 
sick are horizontally reduced all along the 
line, the income of many doctors will be 
materially decreased. These societies fear 
that the great value of the individual 
physician to his patients will be lost if 
great middle class clinics are established 
where medicine will be practiced on what 
they term a “mass basis.’”’ Nevertheless, 
many outstanding leaders in the medical 
profession hold another view, and with 
them I agree. Dr. W. S. Rankin of North 
Carolina, the brilliant former president 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, has said that if competent medical 
service were provided at a reasonable rate 
to every one who needed it, three or four 
times more medical service would be per- 
formed than there is to-day. If there is 
three or four times as much medical serv- 
ice to be performed (and I do not think 
he has understated it), there will not be 
many capable doctors who fail to make 
a comfortable living. And who wants to 
help an incompetent, bungling doctor? 

Statisticians for the medical societies 
have declared that the average annual 
income of a doctor to-day is less than 
two thousand dollars. I know it is shock- 
ingly low. But intelligent, properly 
educated, and experienced physicians are 
for the most part doing well. They would 
be even more prosperous if the profes- 
sion were organized systematically and 
if their combined talents were put within 
the reach of every income. At present 
their ledgers are crowded with unpaid 
bills. Isn’t it logical to assume that if pay- 
ing were made easier, more patients 
would pay? At least all the money would 
go to genuine doctors and the millions 
of dollars now going to quacks and vend- 
ors of patent medicines would flow back 
into the profession. 
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I believe, therefore, that the establishment of 
great clinics for the benefit of the middle classes 
would not endanger doctors’ incomes, but 
would rather tend to improve them. But how 
are these clinics to be built? Fortunately Amer- 
ica is rich in philanthropists. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has already undertaken to ease the 
health burdens of the middle and lower classes. 
In Chicago the Rosenwald Foundation, with 
assets of more than twenty million dollars, 
has publicly announced its intention to finance 
hospitals and clinics where the middle classes 
may receive treatment at fees approximating 
cost. 

Edward N. Hurley, former president of 
the United States Shipping Board, has offered 
to endow Northwestern University with funds 
to provide medical services to the masses. 
Other public-spirited philanthropists have 
come forward, and some of them have urged the 
medical profession, not only to support their 
projects, but even to control them. 


ORGANIZED OPPOSITION 


Bon now, however, the delicate ques- 
tion of advertising has become a stumbling 
block. The laymen backers of these proposed 


clinics believe that they must advertise their 
existence if the middle class public is to be at- 
tracted away from the quacks and the hokum 
of patent medicines. Now our professional 
codes hold that any advertising which pro- 
poses impossible cures, or results in unfair 
competition, is unethical. But clinical ad- 
vertisements need not fall under this category. 
As for myself, I am satisfied that a community 
whose public health problems are not adver- 
tised in some way is a backward community. 
During the six years that I was Commissioner 
of the Chicago Health Department, I strove 
with all my staff to carry the lessons of health to 
all the citizens of my city. We received con- 
structive and ethical newspaper publicity, and 
without it we could have accomplished little. 
We prepared booklets on the care of babies and 
distributed them free to the mother of every 
newborn child— and the infant mortality 
rate dropped from 89.3 per thousand births in 
1921 to 62.7 in 1927. 

On this question of advertising the Chicago 
Medical Society has demonstrated its position 
by ousting one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers and one of America’s greatest physicians 
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— Dr. Louis E. Schmidt. Dr. Schmidt is presi. 
dent of the Illinois Social Hygiene League, a 
philanthropic institution treating social dis. 
eases and doing a most worthy work. In a re- 
organization of its charitable work, the League 
entered into a contract with the Public Health 
Institute under which the League agreed to 
accept all patients with venereal diseases who 
applied to the Institute for treatment and were 
unable to pay a fee. The Institute has adver- 
tised extensively in the daily newspapers and 
in many public places, and because of this, 
the physicians employed by the Institute have 
all been banned from membership in the 
Chicago Medical Society. 


FREE CLINICS 


s oME members of the Chicago Medical 
Society assert that the venereal disease busi- 
ness of general practitioners has dropped to 
almost nothing as a result of advertising free 
treatment at the clinic. The backers of the In- 
stitute have replied that “ninety per cent of its 
patients have never been to a physician with 
their ailment and would not have gone, due to 
the high cost of treatment.” Whatever the 
merit of this controversy, it is certain that the 
case of Dr. Schmidt has served as a boomerang 
against the Medical Society. Some of its mem- 
bers have been heralded to the nation by the 
press as enemies of society, putting their own 
fees above the call to aid others; as grasping 
men who seek to obstruct low-priced clinics 
which will aid the masses. Because I disagreed 
with the action of the Medical Society, because 
Dr. Schmidt has been my loyal friend and ad- 
viser for many years, and because I humbly 
hoped I might help in bringing about a better 
understanding among my ‘fellow physicians, | 
have resigned from the Chicago Medical So- 
ciety. 

It seems to me that we doctors are on the 
threshold of a great opportunity, not only for 
ourselves, but for the public, to whom, accord- 
ing to our oaths, we have dedicated our serv- 
ices. I cannot feel discouraged, therefore, at 
the present tenor of medical opinion. Physicians 
have always been cautious in accepting new 
departures. If doctors are not accepting the 
new scheme of things as quickly as some of us 
would desire, it is certain that they will come to 
it in the end as inevitably as they are earnest 
men devoted to a high calling. 
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Bitter Siege 


by JANE CASSIDY 


” 

Sar pork and fried cornmeal cakes 
were what they lived on mostly. Elizabeth 
cooked at the fireplace, and was thankful to 
have that, although they had used stoves at 
home. Elizabeth was thankful for everything 
since Mahlon had come back from fighting the 
Rebels. 

But there wasn’t any room for Mahlon at 
home. Store-clerking is not for a boy who has 
killed his men; besides, times were hard, and 
there was an older brother who had left an arm 
at Chattanooga, and two youngsters coming 
along. 

He didn’t go west with the others. He re- 
membered some property that an outlying 
uncle had held up in the backwoods of Connec- 
ticut. New England was prosperous, compara- 
tively speaking. At least it had not been 
directly touched by the war. So Mahlon headed 
northeast. He took two bony horses and a 
wagon filled with iron and steel weapons 
against raw earth. There was a roll of bedding. 
Under the seat were the cooking utensils. 
Elizabeth rode with him. 

I do not know how it was decided that Eliza- 
beth should go too. I have an idea that it was 
she who raised the question and answered it; 
for Elizabeth’s romance was of the sturdy 
variety which rates the conventions at their 
true worth. My grandmother (who told me 
these things) could not tell me this one. Most 
of the story she knew as if from her own 
memory. Herself, she was the ghastly memento, 
the final proof of it. 

At all events, Elizabeth and Mahlon went up 
together into the Connecticut wilderness. 

There is a Connecticut wilderness even now. 
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It lies north of the pleasant coast lands and 
south of humdrum Massachusetts — a little 
country of crowding hills and steep woods, 
where an automobile is as alien as an elephant. 
The roads pitch steep and stony toward heav- 
en, and you can see deer in the rough little 
patches of cleared land. 

It was spring when they started. It was mid- 
summer when they arrived at their abiding- 
place — a clearing at the head of a murderous 
mountain trail. Six hours and more it took to 
climb the mile and a quarter from the road that 
first day. But at the clearing they found a 
piece of luck. Mahlon’s uncle had built a hut, 
and it still stood — one small room with a big 
clay and stone fireplace. They slept that night 
between sheltering walls, while gray sky looked 
in at the doorless entrance and the small 
window. 

The very day they got there Mahlon hitched 
the horses to the plow and broke the earth for 
the garden which it was too late to begin; while 
Elizabeth hacked valiantly at stubborn brush 
and saplings. They did not know how soon 
frost would be upon them. They were going to 
have a home, there in the wilderness. They had 
been prepared to build its skeleton, but since 
that was already done, they determined upon a 
mansion. They built an addition to the hut. 

The addition was useful. More than half of it 
was a shed with room for the horses and wagon 
and a foot or two to spare; the rest was an 
entry into the house and a place to keep tools 
and wood. This was a clever arrangement, for 
in winter it would mean that the cold air which 
came in when the door was opened would not 
strike directly into the room. Mahlon was al- 
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ways thinking of Elizabeth’s comfort. He was 
sturdy, not given to talk, but gentle of soul. 
He hated to see suffering — in animals or men; 
perhaps that is why he was always rather silent. 
Elizabeth was no chatterer either. She used to 
sing to herself, and he loved to hear her. 
They were very much alone. Frowning hem- 
locks marched to within fifty feet of it on one 
side. On the other, the hill fell away toward a 
grassy, wet little meadow honeycombed with 
tiny springs. Mahlon enlarged and cleared the 
most promising to a fair well ten feet or so in 
depth. Elizabeth could lower a bucket and pull 
it up, half full, with no pulley, no lever but her 
own strong back. Elizabeth was hardy, but 
there were times at night when she would creep 
closer to Mahlon, and kiss him softly, and 
shiver a little. In the daytime she sang. 


il 


A FTER A FEW weeks Mahlon hitched the 
horses and drove off down the slope through 
the hemlocks. They were almost out of sup- 
plies. They had not come through the town on 
their way up, for that would have consumed 
another day, and Elizabeth had been weary for 
the end of the journey. Now she watched the 
wagon as it lurched and slid on the slippery 
needles. Mahlon’s bowed, tense back could not 
relax in any gesture of farewell. The wagon 
went out of sight, and Elizabeth returned to her 
hoeing. 

Three days later Mahlon came back. My 
great-grandfather was never garrulous, so it is 
doubtful whether Elizabeth’s famished ears 
ever heard much about his trip. Certain it is 
that he would not torment her with accounts of 
his reception in the town, of the strange barrier 
of taciturn enmity he had encountered. “‘ From 
Pennsylvania, eh? You’d be in the war? Union? 
Oh, eh. Sartinly. As many Rebs as good men 
from Pennsylvania, I’ve heard tell.” But that 
was no reason for asking so high a price for the 
bony-rumped, thin-necked, Roman-nosed cow 
that Mahlon led home. He could not know in 
what wise his departed uncle lived in the tena- 
cious memories of these folk; all he knew was 
that they looked at him strangely and did not 
speak all their thoughts, any more than he did. 

But after a fashion he had got into com- 
munication with this world. The road into 
which his own ledgy trail dropped, ran between 
two towns some seventeen long country miles 





apart. Over its rough track a self-appointed 
stage-driver made irregular trips, carrying 
passengers, hauling light freight, and perform. 
ing unimportant business commissions. He 
averaged a trip in both directions each weck; 
but the time of his passing was always uncer- 
tain. Mahlon had seen this man, Silas Whit- 
aker, and had arranged that the stage-driver 
should stop and look for messages in a box 
which Mahlon would fix to a tree by the road- 
side. Although Whitaker’s reputation for 
reliability was none of the best, since he occa- 
sionally went on a protracted spree, his was the 
only service that offered; and many families 
along the road had similar agreements with 
him. 

In other ways Mahlon’s expedition had been 
successful. He brought feed for the stock, meal 
and pork, and for extravagance a loaf of white, 
raised bread. He brought molasses and coffee, 
dried vegetables, beans and peas. He brought as 
a precious venture six varicolored hens and a 
rooster; and, most foolhardy of all, glass for the 
window. 

Elizabeth remonstrated at that. 

“You'll need comfort in the winter,” he said. 

“T could hang a blanket.” 

“And have it dark as a pocket? Remember, 
we'll be living inside here. Anyway, the glass is 
bought.” He added darkly: “I'll be buying 
other things, too.” 

But he didn’t make another trip until early 
November, when winter’s approach began to 
show plainly in pale sky and bare woodland. 
The garden had died too soon in the cold for 
any appreciable good to come of it, and a stock 
of winter supplies must be laid in. 

On his return he had to leave half the load at 
the foot of the hill in a little oak grove near the 
road. It was as much as the straining horses 
could do to pull the other half up through the 
trees, stopping with shaking knees wherever 
they could. They had been eating grass all 
summer, and the trail was steep. It was rough 
too; there were places where he could push, but 
most of the way the animals needed a firm hand 
on the reins. When at last they rounded into the 
clearing, Elizabeth came quickly to meet him. 
“Hurry!” she called. “I’ve got something to 
show you.” 

On the hard-packed shed floor, with the 
Roman-nosed cow swaying ominously above it, 
was a new-born calf. “’Bout an hour ago,” 
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said Elizabeth. “And I had the worst time 
with Bossy! She went way down in the thicket 
and I had to push her up through the swamp. 
And then she tried to horn the shed down.” 

“Poor Liz,” he said. “You shouldn’t have to 
do such things. But I’ve got to hustle. There’s 
another load to bring up.” 

“To-day?” she asked. “Can’t you wait for 
to-morrow?” 

“You wouldn’t want to wait if you knew 
what was down there.” He began to unload 
briskly. But when the wagon was emptied, she 
ran to him. “It’s been four days, Mahlon,” she 
said. “I know I’m a coward, but the sky is so 

ay!” 

“Only a couple of hours,” he urged. 

“Yes,” she said miserably. “Very well. 
Go.” She shook. It was the first time in all their 
partings and agonized meet- 
ings and weary battling for 
life that he had seen her cry. 

“Have to humor a woman,” 
he said resignedly. 

“Oh, Mahlon!” she said, 
and then she cried for fair. 


Nexr MORNING at the 
foot of the hill he found the 
grain bags split by sharp hoofs 
and the grain scattered. He shot one of the 
thieving deer and set off up the hill again with his 
lighter load. Elizabeth was not in sight when he 
arrived; but after a while she appeared, with a 
worried face. “I can’t find but six chickens,” 
she said. “One of the hens has gone.” 

“Hens!” cried Mahlon contemptuously. 
“Don’t bother about the hens. Come and see 
what’s in the house.” 

They had been sleeping on a bedstead that 
Mahlon had made, a folded blanket between 
themselves and the strung cords which served 
for springs. On this bed now reposed a striped 
ticking filled with cornhusks. 

“A mattress!” Elizabeth was delighted. 
“Oh, Mahlon, what bliss! And all stuffed with 
husks — no lumpy hay!” She felt of it, pinched 
it, poked it, turned it over, sat upon it. 
“Divine!” she pronounced. “But you are so 
extravagant, dear heart. With all those hemlock 
trees naa ” 

“Not for you,” he said. “All right for me to 
sleep on twigs.” 





And then she caught sight of his crowning 
extravagance. Under the table across the room 
stood a rough wooden cradle. 

Elizabeth never noticed that the second 
half-load of grain had been lost, and Mahlon 
did not tell her. He had not realized, coming 
from the starkness of war, how sheltered was 
the life which Elizabeth left for him, nor, until 
yesterday, how frail was Elizabeth alone on 
this hillside. He did not wish to trouble her 
unduly. 

Even to himself he did not admit how much 
he dreaded another trip to town. He would 
have to buy on credit — on the promises of the 
little income that would accrue to him during 
the winter. He had spoken of this in the store. 
“T see,” the storekeeper had said. “Your folks 
send you money ’slong as you stay away from 
home, eh, Johnny?” He could 
not face that. He was only 
twenty-two. Fists he could 
have met, but not this dry, 
malevolent wit. On the hillside 
he was king, warring with foes 
of his own choosing — tree 
and stump, rock and hard 
earth, wind and sun and 
frost. 

And snow. The snow came 
suddenly and heavily, to lie 
all winter in the woods. Then Mahlon repented 
greatly. There were three animals to feed, 
and five fowls — another had disappeared — 
and the winter would be long. They could 
kill the calf. 

“Oh, no!” said Elizabeth. “It’s a fine heifer. 
We'll have two cows.” 

“In two years,” countered Mahlon. 

“We don’t need it. Veal when we have 
venison?” She waved at the strips of dried 
deer’s flesh in the storeroom. 

“That’s not it,” he explained patiently. 
“We can’t keep it. We haven’t enough fodder, 
and it drinks half the milk.” 

“But we didn’t have any milk before,” per- 
sisted Elizabeth, “so we’re really better off. 
Besides, it’s such a baby!” 

“You’re such a baby,” said Mahlon rudely. 
He didn’t want to kill the calf either. The calf 
was their chief source of amusement. It was a 
most ei ging creature — affectionate, play- 
ful, an? parently set on springs. They felt 
towarG .c as one does toward a puppy. 
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One December evening it bounded out of the 
shed deor as Mahlon entered. “‘Go it,” he said, 
and the calf scampered away into the snow, tail 
high, legs stiff. A minute later it screamed, a 
terrible agonized bawl that ended in a cough. 
They went out with a light and a gun and found 
veal aplenty— and strange tracks in the 
bloody snow. Next day Mahlon followed the 
cold trail into the woods; but of course he never 
even caught sight of the marauder. 

Two days later the rooster disappeared. 
Fresh tracks were underneath the tree where 
the bird had perched when twilight came on. 
Evidently the animal could climb. Elizabeth, 
alarmed, let her chickens out only during the 
. bright noon hours; and Mahlon left a note for 
Silas Whitaker requesting in- 
formation and a trap. He could 
scarcely get down to the road 
through the snow that had 
drifted on his open track. 
Under the big trees the going 
was better, though treacherous. 

More snow came, and drifts 
covered half of the little 
window. One of the top panes, 
set in awkwardly, broke in 
the cold. They stuffed it with 
sacking, but the piercing cold 
sifted through. Mahlon kept 
the fire going and Elizabeth 


sang contentedly to her wait- 


ing cradle. He had chinked in Lie 
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all the crevices of the house, 
and had built a front wall to 
the shed, converting it into a very dark, small 
barn. Now he was furnishing the house. He had 
built a stool and a table, and was starting 
another stool. He had put up a shelf and pegs 
for clothes. He did not like to leave the 
crowded, warm little room, and kept putting 
the need for supplies from him. 

Then, at dark midnight, came an outbreak 
in the shed. The horses, terrified out of their 
usual passivity, were throwing themselves 
about; Bossy was bawling and kicking. Mahlon 
ran out and saw on the roof a huge creature 
with pointed ears, which growled and spat at 
him before it sprang away lightly on short, 
powerful legs. He was trying to quiet the 
trembling horses when he heard Elizabeth’s 
first scream, and ran to help her in her ordeal. 
Hours later he left her sleeping and went 
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back to the shed. One of .the horses had 
sprained a tendon. Worse, two bags of grain 
had been kicked open, and the chickens and 
cow had done their worst. Bossy was bloated, 
breathed with difficulty, and refused him her 
milk. 

In the pale daylight he looked at the snow 
on the roof. They were the same tracks, 
“Painter?” he thought. No, it had not been a 
panther, which is long and graceful. But it had 
been a cat of some kind. “Bobcat,” he thought. 
He had heard talk of them at the store. Surely 
the name fitted this round-headed, stubby 
creature. Bobcats were timid, but they might 
be dangerous in the hungry winter. He went 
soberly back into the house. 

Elizabeth looked at him 
drowsily. “Mahlon,” she said 
weakly. 

His arms went around her, 
very gently. 

“T’m tired,” she said, “Did 
it come?” 

He rose and went to the 
cradle, “May I present your 
daughter?” he asked. 

She smiled faintly. “The 
darling,” she said, and turned 
her head away. “So tired,” 
she murmured, and slept. 

He slept too, sitting on the 
stool, bowed forward onto the 
table, until my little grand- 
mother wakened him with her 
crying. 

Elizabeth was tired for a long time. She got 
up before she stopped being tired because it 
fretted her to see Mahlon cooking and washing. 
He didn’t complain; he had nothing else to do, 
he said — which was in a measure true. 

Elizabeth said she got up because she 
wanted to cook some edible food, but her own 
cooking disagreed with her more than did Mah- 
lon’s. They fed the baby cow’s milk, letting her 
suck it through a rag that was dipped into a 
bowl. Miraculously, she prospered, but Eliza- 
beth was not satisfied. “I will not be helped by 
a cow,” she said, and got weaker and weaker. 

Mahlon left her early one morning to go 
down to Silas Whitaker’s box, where he ex- 
pected to find the supplies he had asked for. He 
told Elizabeth not to worry, that he would be 
back in full daylight, that the trip would mean 
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fresh food and medicine for her. He dragged 
himself home, empty-handed, two hours after 
dusk, with a wrenched ankle, to find Elizabeth 
peering out the door at him. 

“Was it the cat?” she asked, when she saw 
his plight. 

While he had been gone, the lynx had come 
and taken a hen. It had climbed on the roof, 
sniffing and clawing as little Betty whimpered. 
Elizabeth had run out with a burning brand 
and scared the creature off; now she was 
trembling. 

“Only two hens left. An egg a week if we’re 
lucky. We'd better eat the creatures ourselves 
— then you'll feel better,” said Mahlon. Never 
mind discussing the situation! 


iv 


Dinan did not grow stronger. A 
week later Mahlon was doing the cooking and 
cleaning again, hobbling on an ankle that re- 
mained weak and painful. He fed the horses 
decreased rations in order that the cow might 
sustain her flow. During the day he was busy; 
but in the long nights, lying beside a girl who 
tossed and sighed and recognized him only by a 
moan, he could not drive away his thoughts. It 
was less than a year since they had left home. 

He made another trip to the box. This time, 
on account of his ankle, he rode on the bare 


back of one of the bony horses, slipping and 


stumbling down the trail. The note which he 
had left ten days ago was gone, but there was 
no reply to it — none of the medicine and food 
for which he had asked, no word of explana- 
tion. Nor had there been any answer to his 
message about a trap for the lynx. Yet in both 
notes Mahlon had stressed his immediate need. 
He could see wheel tracks in the snow. Whita- 
ker must have found the notes. 

The gray cold seemed to deepen, and the 
cracking of trees in the forest held a note of 
doom. Surely these dour New Englanders 
wouldn’t starve a man because they pleased to 
suspect him a Rebel! Surely there had been no 
teal malevolence behind their ill-natured jokes! 
Or did they cherish some long, vindictive 
enmity for that uncle of his — a man of whom 
Mahlon had scarcely heard? Whatever the 
cause, here stood the fact: his pleas were being 
neglected. He could have snarled in _ his 
desperation. 

But Elizabeth! They did not know Eliza- 


beth, her slim courage, her friendly smile. If 
they had known her— but, except for the 
cradle he had bought, Mahlon had given no 
sign that he had a wife. He would never talk of 
his affairs with strangers, especially with these 
sour-smiling hill folk. It was when he thought 
of Elizabeth that he really began to fear. 
Elizabeth sick; Elizabeth alone, frightened, 
beset by cold and fierce, mysterious animals; 
Elizabeth in hunger. Even now these conditions 
existed. Let them become intensified, let him 
be incapacitated, and Elizabeth would perish. 

They could not leave the hut; Elizabeth was 
too weak to walk and could not endure pro- 
longed exposure. And there was no refuge for 
them. These hard people who never spoke 
kindly would not consent to receive a sick 
woman, a lame man, a baby. 

The horse stumbled upward, following his 
own tracks to their source. Trees towered huge 
above them. Afar off would be a soft crackling, 
a whisper in the snow; then dense, ominous 
silence until a bough snapped in the cold. Mah- 
lon yearned for the fire, for the baby’s waving 
hands, Elizabeth’s pale, welcoming face. Per- 
haps he should not be going to them. Perhaps 
he should have kept on down the road to find 
help. But if he had been delayed — and 
Elizabeth so weak! 

The horse plunged snorting backward, fell, 
rolled over, and went floundering downward 
through the snowdrifts. At the same time the 
pain from Mahlon’s crumpled leg mingled in 
his consciousness with the screech of the lynx. 
Hideous and triumphant, it cried the ascend- 
ancy of the forest, of the cold, of all the evils 
Mahlon had encountered. He answered with a 
hysterical, involuntary yell, and heard the 
creature crashing off through the brush. Then 
the vast silence settled down, the implacable 
cold fell upon him. 

No use trying to catch the horse. There was 
only one thing to do, and that was to get home 
as best he could — if he could. 

He crawled. At first he prayed as he crawled 
and tried to choose his road. Then he made a 
rosary of the horse’s tracks, praying from hoof- 
print to hoofprint on flat windswept places, 
beating his way, neck and shoulders, through 
blinding drifts. One leg was numb, the other 
flowed with fire. There was an icy weight across 
his shoulders. His fingers bled; his eyes 
streamed. The world was a vast, frozen doom, 
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and in the midst of it he, a tiny, ridiculous bit 
of suffering, struggled, the only living thing in 
all creation. He forgot to watch the footprints, 
dim in the twilight. He forgot the cat. He for- 
got Elizabeth. He forgot his burning leg. He 
crawled. 

He saw a bare white space. It would be 
colder out there, yet he turned into it. Why? 
Why did he leave the still, sheltered death in 
the woods for the living vindictive lash of the 
wind? His was no reason; he was beyond 
thought. He turned into the bare white space, 
facing into the wind’s cruelty. He was crawling 
very slowly now. He wanted to stop. He went 
on. There was a red sky, the coldest thing in a 
cold world; and against it a gray mound. He 
was crawling toward it. The mound. The gray 
mound with snow on it. A hut. A little hut in 
this emptiness. 

Elizabeth and home! There was a fire, 
warmth, and huddled quiet. He remembered. 
He remembered the pain. He sobbed, and 
crawled. A little farther —a little farther. 
Inch after inch. Miles. Miles. Centuries. He 
was at the door, trembling and sobbing. He 
pulled himself upward toward the latch. As he 
fell into the house, he heard the lynx screech 
long from the dark woods. 

There was no hiding it this time. Elizabeth’s 
weary eyes looked into his, read everything he 
would have kept from her. In her gaze was not 
fear, but a bottomless endurance. 

“To-morrow,” he told her, “I'll fix every- 
thing, leave fodder for the animals, and go 
until I find someone. I can do it. You'll be all 
right for a couple of days.” 

“Yes, Mahlon,” said Elizabeth. She smiled 
faintly and lay back between the pitiful burlap 
curtains Mahlon had made from feed sacks to 
fend off the draughts. Soon she slept, fitfully, 
lacking strength for deep slumber. 


Vv 


isos stirred the fire and did what 
he could for his injured leg. It throbbed an ac- 
companiment to his thoughts; he doubted 
whether he could make the trip he had resolved 
upon. Better to risk death together, perhaps, 
than this more certain danger with its faint 
hope. They would eat the lame horse, and 
after that the cow. He looked into the dying 
fire; he would scarcely be able to attend to it. 
My little grandmother stirred and began to 
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cry, beating tiny hands in the air. Another 
duty. ; 

As he gathered his trembling muscles for the 
effort he must make, he gave thanks for the 
first time for the cramped dimensions of the 
room. From his stool before the fireplace he 
could touch Elizabeth upon her bed; a stride 
beyond the bed’s support was the shed and 
woodpile. Only two steps the other way was 
little Betty’s cradle, pushed partly under the 
narrow plank table for shelter from the window 
directly above. 

If he had a cane to walk with —. He lunged, 
reached for his ax where it rested against the 
wall, and, leaning upon it, swayed toward an 
upright position. He was still standing like 
that, swaying upon the ax-haft, when he saw 
the broad paw push the sacking from the 
window frame, saw the powerful, lean shoulder 
and the round, fanged face that grinned down 
at the wailing baby. Under the lynx’s weight 
the slender window frame buckled and cracked. 

Clinging to the handle of the ax, Mahlon 
lunged with it toward the great, red-glaring 
eyes. He heard the beast snarl in his very ears. 
There was a thump, and the ax leaped in his 
hand. Then he fell on his crumpled leg and lay 
there on the floor. 

Then he heard a screaming, a horrid scream- 
ing, red with pain. No lynx, that. A thin stream 
of pain pouring into his thoughts. He bowed his 
back, raised himself on straining arms. Black 
cold streamed in at the shattered window; but 
the lynx was gone. The ax was fixed into the 
side of the table just over the cradle. Then he 
looked at my little grandmother. 

“God in Heaven,” said Mahlon, “Almighty 
God in Heaven!” 

“Mahlon,” said a voice from very far away. 
“What was it?” 

“The cat came, but it’s gone,” he said. 

“Gone?” asked the voice. 

“All gone,” he answered. “Don’t you 
fret.” 

“No,” said the voice, yet more faintly. 
“Baby — I hear her crying.” 

“T’ll take care of her,” he said. “Good-night. 
Go to sleep.” 

“Go to sleep,” echoed the voice, very faint 
indeed, very weary. 

“Hear her crying!” he murmured. “God in 
Heaven!” Somehow he carried the screaming 
child to the fire, hiding her from the figure on 
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the bed, with finger and thumb restraining the 
endless seesawing of that frantic maimed arm. 
The fire had died down to a fine bed of embers, 
glowing steadily red, suited to his purpose. 
Mahlon set his teeth in his lip as he reached 
toward it; the child in his arms shrieked once 
more loudly and then moaned. The air was 
heavy with an unholy odor. 

Before daylight came, he had covered the 
window and brought in a load of wood for the 
fire. Carefully he fixed the baby’s pap-dish, and 
then, gently kissing Elizabeth upon the fore- 
head, he murmured, “Good-bye. May God 
watch over you!” Hiding something small and 
pallid in the breast of his coat, he dragged him- 
self out into the icy dawn. 

Vi 

‘En TIME he had to crawl both ways. 
He went down in cold torture and dark agony, 
and came up again through a glittering hell of 
glaring snow and fearful hope. He was done for. 
If they did not come after this last wordless 
appeal, it was death. He never remembered 
reaching the hut again. He never remembered 
throwing wood on the fire, yet he must have 
done so; for when he awoke, the dark room was 
warm and the sun outside was falling swiftly 
toward a new night. 

Elizabeth spoke. “What happened?” she 
asked. “In the night, Mahlon?” 

“The cat came and I drove it away,” he 
answered. “Through the window.” 

There was a silence. 

“The baby. She’s crying, Mahlon.” 

Faint, faint, whimpering and _ gasping 
breaths. 

“T’ll tend to her,” he said. Crawling was all 
he could manage. 

“Mahlon!” she said. 

“Hurt my leg again last 
night. It’s all right. I bandaged 
it all right.” 

“Oh,” she said. “You 
mustn’t go down again. 
Wouldn’t they bringit up here?” 

“They may,” he told her. 
“They will if they get my mes- 
sage.” 

“You left a message before,” 
she said drowsily. 

“Yes. But this— this was 
another kind of message.” 


Ax 
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Silence. Then: “Do you know, I think I’m 
getting better? I’m hungry, really.” 

“Go to sleep now,” he said, “Dinner will 
come later.” 

“But I’m really hungry,” she urged, sinking 
into slumber. And, pleading, before she fell 
asleep — “Mahlon!” 

He felt the knife turning. To die quickly 
now! He had seen men frantic with hunger. 
Elizabeth. And oh, the white spacious house, 
the orderly comfort, the deep, rich pantries she 
had left for him! Better if he had stayed on the 
hillside, for the snow to cover him. Better to 
have died, to have rotted in the Rebel prison at 
Andersonville, before he had uprooted her. He 
was suspended in agony intensified by the 
regular, agonized sounds of the baby — sounds 
which measured out his life and sustained him, 
even while they urged toward the end. 

The child would not eat. Her lids dropped 
over ashen eyes. Her mouth was half-opened, 
and moaning gasps issued from it. He had 
covered her securely now and only her pallid 
face showed. Once in a while she moved her left 
hand slightly beneath the covers. She had 
screamed so forcefully last night. 

His leg did not throb now. It crawled with 
pain like a heavy, slow sea, full of foulness, 
crawling up and back over a beach. That made 
another rhythm by which to watch the hours. 
He could hardly move. His muscles had failed 
him long since, and now his nerves. He counted 
the sinister wave-beats; he counted the small, 
painful noises of the child. It was night. They 
would not come before morning; and by morn- 
ing, if he let the fire die—. But he made no 
motion, and the cold began to creep round and 
about, touching him to deeper stillness. 

There was a new sound. Not Elizabeth’s 
breathing — fainter than that. Not a marauder 
on the roof. A human sound, 
far away. Men were coming — 
he must go and meet them. 

He had managed to drag 
himself as far as the shed-room 
when they came—five men and 
a twelve-year-old boy, a sturdy, 
curious, honest little New Eng- 
lander. “ Where’s the baby?” he 
asked, but Mahlon could not 
tell him. There was a warm 
light of lanterns in the dark 
room, and cold, gray eyes look- 
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ing out of lean faces. There was a gleam from 
wary gun-barrels. 
. “Godfrey! Give him the bottle, Stark!” 

Guns were put aside, and fiery life scorched 
into Mahlon’s inmost places. There was talk — 
talk in rough, loud voices, blessed, soothing. 
“Have to be packed — he can’t walk.” “Good 
thing you fetched us, Si.” “Bide here until 
morning.” “Give him some more to warm his 
guts.” “No, had enough.” “Can he eat?” And 
the boy’s high voice, “Where’s the baby?” 

Mahlon spoke. “Elizabeth,” he said. “She’s 
hungry.” 

Someone was talking, a hysterical mono- 
logue: “My God, my God, I’ll never go off 
again. Swear it. But how was I to know? Damn 
fool Gleason got all mixed up. Everything 
wrong. If I hadn’t gone myself to-day and 
found this.” 

Looking at what lay pale and small in Whita- 
ker’s rough, shaking hand, the men swayed as if 
a dark wind had blown upon them. 

“*Murder,’ says I when I see it. And then I 
saw where you’d wallowed in the snow, and I 
set out to round up the boys. Lucky —” 


“Damn you, Whitaker, shut your trap,” 
said someone. 

Mahlon said, “Elizabeth’s hungry. And the 
lynx came,” and he broke into sobbing, while 
the boy asked again, “Where’s the baby? Is it 
— is it dead?” 

“The ax!” cried Mahlon. “You know.” 

They didn’t know; and in that moment of 
silent puzzlement they heard Elizabeth in the 
inner room, moving — actually moving about 
— and talking. Her voice was weak, but clear; 
it silvered their ears with a sort of horror, 
“Betty-baby!” she said gaily. “Smile at your 
mother, darling. Was she hung’y? Was a baby 
hung’y? We’ll get something to eat soon, sweet. 
Eat you, I will. M-m-m-mn, little fingers taste 
good. M-m-m-m, little darling hand! Other 
hand now. Other little hand for mother! Why, 
what — Oh, Heaven! Oh, Mahlon!” 

They saw her as she swayed forward, her 
face stamped with a terror that always after- 
wards faintly shadowed it; but the young boy 
darted forward, and even as the mother fell, he 
caught to safety in his arms the child who was 
destined to become his wife. 


Our Muddling World 


Gambling for Souts 


by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


L was a great Catholic thinker, mathe- 
matician, and philosopher who made famous 
the gambling argument in defense of faith. 
For Pascal, faith was good business, to say the 
least, because, if you win, the prize is eternal 
bliss, while if you lose, you are no worse off 
than if you had not “gambled” (that is, be- 
lieved) at all. Three centuries after Pascal’s 
birth, a great Italian statesman again links 
up gambling and faith by deciding to authorize 
a rival gambling establishment to French 
Monte Carlo in Italian San Remo at the very 
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moment when he succeeds in making peace 
with the Vatican. 

For a mind sensitive to the beauties of sym- 
metry — and all Western minds in good health 
are— there is a fascinating correspondence 
between the Vatican and Monte Carlo. Both 
are states without nationhood — tiny as terri- 
tories, immense as powers. Neither has any na- 
tionals to speak of, but both possess subjects the 
world over — willing, faithful, loyal subjects 
whose ambition is to visit that speck of land on 
which their highest hopes are incarnated; sub- 
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jects whose money flows freely and generously 
to the service of their particular worship. Here, 


of course, on the point of worship, the differ- . 


ence is of the widest between the two spiritual 
states. But no difference, however wide, need 
of itself destroy a well-grounded symmetry. 
Nothing is farther removed from the North 
Pole than the South Pole and yet the one is the 
only symmetrical point of the other on the 
whole face of the earth. Despite Pascal, gam- 
bling and the Catholic worship are poles asun- 
der and therefore Monte Carlo is truly sym- 
metrical to the Vatican in that, while the little 
state in Rome is devoted to the worship of Or- 
der, the little state on the Riviera worships the 
wayward God of Fluke. 

You may wish me to go further. You may 
suggest that while the faithful who go to Rome 
are pilgrims on a spiritual quest, the faithless 
who go to Monte Carlo are led by the lure of 
material possessions. To which my answer will 
be that I am too fond of symmetries to have 
them tampered with; that the worshipers of 
Monte Carlo are not faithless — to sheir faith; 
and that the lure of material possessions is not 
more selfish — is, in fact, more modestly sel- 
fish — than the lure of eternal bliss. As Pascal’s 
argument shrewdly implies, there is a curious 
brotherhood between the two characters — 
between the worshiper of the Roman God and 
the worshiper of the God of Monaco. Salvation 
lures them both. 

You are free to argue that material wealth — 
particularly if badly acquired — will never 
save anybody. But you will not be on very safe 
ground. For I shall quote another great French 
Catholic authority, no less a person than 
Lamennais, to the effect that “a minimum of 
well-being is indispensable for virtue” —a 
proposition surely orthodox, since even the 
most cursory visit to Rome will suffice to show 
that it is taken in dead earnest in the Vatican, 
and even with a most liberal view as.to the 
minimum which is indispensable for the virtue 
of Popes and Cardinals. But then, why go to 
Rome? Have we not seen wherever we reside 
how rowdy radicals are turned into sedate con- 
servatives at one single stroke on the Stock 
Exchange? For sudden conversions give me the 
Stock Exchange any day. We may dream as 
much distance as we like between the God of 
Order and the God of Fluke, but the two deities 
surely manage to hold confabulations while we 
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sleep, for we find God Fluke codperating in the 
work of Order in most unexpected ways. 

Nor is this observation confined to individu- 
als. Nations also, which began by advocating 
dangerous ideas of indiscriminate freedom, 
usually grow cautious as they grow prosperous 
and see their political wisdom and their virtue 
grow apace with their wealth. Virtue is thereby 
put under an obligation toward wealth — an 
obligation which it must virtuously fulfill; and 
thus it is that virtuous nations concentrate on 
wealth with as much zeal as wealthy nations 
concentrate on virtue — till one hardly knows 
which is which and where the thing began. 


‘iow Is WHAT makes the case of Italy 
so fascinating. For just when the Vatican was 
at last being recognized as a state and the great 
spiritual power of Order was at last allowed a 
footing on Italian soil, the Italian Govern- 
ment —I mean, Signor Mussolini — decided 
that some Italian soil should be spared in or- 
der to give a footing also to the great spiritual 
power of Fluke. So San Remo, nicely placed on 
the Riviera within a bomb-throw of Monte 
Carlo, was permitted not only to open all 
kinds of fashionable games, but to authorize 
the highest maximum stakes known till then in 
Europe — fifty thousand lire. This was, of 
course, a first move in what news correspon- 
dents aptly described as a gambling war. 
Monte Carlo countered it by immediately 
raising its own maximum stakes from twelve 
thousand to sixty thousand francs, which made 
San Remo rise to seventy-five thousand lire. 

How noble a sight! Men of the highly civi- 
lized twentieth century, we must perforce ad- 
mire this emulation between two great nations 
outbidding each other for the sake of the high- 
est post in the gambling world. Lest some of us 
might be tempted to dismiss the subject as 
frivolous, figures are at hand which show that 
in 1928 the one hundred and sixteen legal 
gambling establishments of France yielded the 
sum of sixteen and a half million dollars, more 
than half of which, plus a whole million from 
taxation, was cashed by the state. But that is 
not the point. The point is not mere money. 
The human being is more complicated than 
that. 

After all, what is the ultimate use to which 
the eight odd (very odd) million dollars will be 
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put by the French? Directly or indirectly, they 
will contribute to the enhancement of civiliza- 
tion, to the rayonnement de la France. Just as 
the food absorbed by a genius, be it bread or 
nuts, is transformed into immortal works, thus 
the money consumed by a great civilized state, 
be it customs dues or gambling duties, is trans- 
muted into civilization. Nor should we visualize 
a gambling casino as a mere machine for reliev- 
ing wealthy foreigners of their surplus mon- 
ey — much as the debates in the Italian Senate 
on the subject of San Remo might tempt us to 
do. A place like Deauville or Nice, Le Touquet 
or Monte Carlo, is a center of elegance and re- 
finement. The art of the cook and that of the 
dressmaker reach in them those giddy heights 
which only the French language can compe- 
tently describe as La Haute Cuisine and La 
Haute Couture, and wit, as we all know from 
French novels, is the very stuff of conversation. 
We are already far from the miserable calcula- 
tions of the merchant whose pounds and dol- 
lars have been transmuted beyond recognition 
by the subtle air of the refined environment 
which has absorbed them. 


But what about Signor Mussolini and his - 


competitive efforts? Well — what about them? 
It is evident that a nation in whose soil the 
greatest spiritual power was taking root and 
becoming a tangible state was bound to seek 
development in this new line by housing the 
God of Fluke as well as the God of Order. No 
miserable money bags were here at stake. The 
matter was merely one of prestige. 


L.. us be clear about it. A big nation 
is a big nation and must prove it in every walk 
of life. It is not a mere matter of showing an 
honorable figure in area and population, or in 
imports and exports. Every item in its life must 
be proportionate to its bigness — the number 
of telephones per thousand inhabitants, for in- 
stance; or the number of motor cars and the 
density and speed of their circulation (which 
can best be measured by the number of motor 
accidents); or again, the number of unem- 
ployed, the number of suicides, or of prosti- 
tutes. That is what statistics are for. 

There is no question, therefore, that if two 
nations equally great and ancient occupy the 
same shore of the same old sea, they have an 
equal right to compete for the first place in 
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gambling statistics by offering the highest 
maximum stakes in Europe. For if one of them 
proved unable to stand the strain, would not 
that show her to be the inferior of her rival just 
as much as if she allowed herself to be surpassed 
in armored cars, battle cruisers, or poison gas? 

The gambling war is therefore a mere episode 
in the chronic war which goes on between na- 
tions in times of so-called peace. It must be 
ranked with commercial war, in which armies 
of chambers of commerce, government depart- 
ments, and economists are permanently en- 
gaged; or with that curious intellectual war, the 
most recent and the most pestilential of all, 
which enlists the services of authors, scientists, 
artists, and professors, on behalf of a particular 
“culture.” It must be put alongside these 
wars which have no respect for the quality of 
life, which are based wholly on a quantitative 
ideal that is satisfied by a mere statistical 
“how much,” without regard for the why, the 
how, and the wherefore. And it must also be 
catalogued with those wars which, though in 
appearance fought by men against men, are in 
reality various forms of the one terrible war 
raging in the world between men and the 
machine. 

For the machine is the body in which the 
spirit of quantity is incarnated, while the in- 
dividual is the temple in which the spirit of 
quality worships in incommunicable language. 
So that the nations of the world, by putting 
their pride and prestige in quantities, by stak- 
ing their honor in the race up the columns of 
statistics, are in fact sacrificing their distinctive 
nationhood for a mere notch in the huge world 
machinery of production. What is nationhood 
but the capacity for creating and developing 
distinctive, characteristic, “racy” individuals? 

The highest values which a nation can pro- 
duce cannot be measured in figures; they oc- 
cupy no place in her commercial balance. 
What was the trade balance of the English na- 
tion when Shakespeare created Hamlet? How 
can we estimate the value of Goethe, Goya, 
Ibsen, Dostoevski? Not her hold over Java and 
Sumatra, but Rembrandt is the true basis of 
Holland’s prestige, and the Empire of Cer- 
vantes is the true Spanish Empire on which the 
sun never sets. Yet — mark the point — these 
highest values, for which there is no place in our 
statistics, these values which are the true great- 
ness of our nations, are not competitive but 
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codperative. Rubens helped Velasquez; Goya 
inspired French impressionism; Shakespeare 
moved Goethe; and Mussorgsky taught De- 
bussy. The values of science are universal and 
pooled as soon as discovered. No one dreams in 
America that a rival establishment to Einstein 
should be financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Thus while nations seek true culture, which 
is to be found in the creation and development 
of choice individuals, there can be no com- 
petitive wars between them. War begins when, 
oblivious of their true destinies, nations yield 
to the lure of statistical tables; when from the 
creation of men they turn to the production of 
things; when they sacrifice souls to goods and 
put their pride in numbers instead of values. 

Choice individuals? Is a nation to waste 
her time and money in raising fastidious men of 
the world, uninspired poets, picturesque can- 
vas-daubers? No. Such people will flourish by 
the grace of God in the fringe of idleness which 
surrounds the belt of wealth round every spot 
of activity. Choice individuals need not be — 
they hardly ever are — esthetes. One of the 
choicest individuals in my memory was an 
illiterate charwoman who had been taught to 
read in her native England but had given it 
up — in fact, forgotten all about it — for she 
found it too boring, having too much mother 
wit and imagination to put up with the canned 
stuff she found in books. Choice individuals 
can be found in all ranks, occupations (or un- 
occupations), and degrees of literacy. They 
flourish wherever the proper conditions ob- 
tain: that is, wherever there is plenty of leisure, 
plenty of space, and a full recognition of the 
individual as an end in himself. 

The pride of a nation should be in the num- 
ber and quality of the choice individuals she 
produces; in her capacity for evolving such an 
environment that human beings should blos- 
som out in her midst as flowers in a well-kept 
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garden. Since every nation has her own dis- 
tinctive natural conditions of race and soil, 
this ideal is bound to lead to the clearest de- 
velopment of nationhood and to the truest 
enrichment of world life. 


Socs AN IDEAL implies a scale of values 
wholly at variance with that which a purely 
statistical or economic conception of life im- 
plies. When we have proved that a particular 
course of action is economically “sound,” we 
have not established that it is desirable. What 
is our ultimate aim? If our standards are statis- 
tical, if our ambition for our nation is that it 
should produce more goods for more people, 
there is nothing more to be said. But if our 
standard consists in seeing that the measure 
concerned does not interfere with the amenities 
of the garden in which our human beings are 
flourishing, in guaranteeing that our economic 
growth is not going to cripple men and women 
spiritually, then we must submit the proposal 
to a more thorough scrutiny than that of our 
economists. 

Economic facts weigh on nations with an 
overwhelming pressure because of the competi- 
tive character of our international life. A nation 
that would not defend herself against the 
tremendous onslaught of her economic rivals 
would go to the wall — would, in fact, be in- 
capacitated for either a machine life or a life of 
individual creation. As it is, many of the famil- 
iar features of our world could be explained by 
the varying degree with which the two ideals 
are felt in this or that nation. The more ruth- 
lessly mechanistica nation is willing to become, 
the more efficient the pressure she will be able 
to exert on her rivals. If, as we think, our world 
must mend its ways and become more human- 
istic or else perish and sink in a machine-made 
barbarity, a conversion must take place — but 
a conversion all round, by universal conviction 

















and common consent. No one nation can take 
refuge in pure culture without being crushed 
by her unconverted rivals. 

If proof were needed that, even on the level 
of mere world prestige, it is not figures and 
matter but the spirit that counts, let us look 
back on the significant incident which pro- 
vokes these remarks. While Italy, in her 
struggle for prestige and power, seeks to erect 
on her shores a rival to Monte Carlo, and, led 
by the keen sense of power of her leading 
statesman, makes peace with the Vatican, these 
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two little states, the Vatican and Monaco, 
stand out in the limelight together. What are 
their trade balances? What their imports and 
exports? What their gold reserves? What their 
manufactures? And yet, each in its way, are 
they not states with an immense, universal 
prestige? This thought should give us hope that 
some day a wealthy and independent nation, 
tired of material success, may see the light and 
devote her energies to building up a happy and 
harmonious world peopled with choice indi- 
viduals, 





America, England, and Germany 


aes Is an apocryphal story that the 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica once 
offered a large prize for the best essay on the 
elephant. Three competitors appeared — an 
Englishman, a German, and an American. 
The Englishman went to Africa, stalked ele- 
phants for six months, and returned home to 
write a brochure of fifty printed pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, entitled “Hunting the Ele- 
phant.” The German went out and spent a year 
in Africa and another in Asia, and published 
four volumes which he called “‘ An Introduction 
to a Brief Study of the Mammal, Elephant.” 
The American submitted a volume of mediocre 
text, with charts and graphs and admirable 
statistics on the international trade in ele- 
phants, ivory and its uses, how to train ele- 
phants, and the zoo in all its financial aspects, 
calling it “Bigger and Better Elephants.” 

A certain parallel can be noted between 
these three prize essays and three great na- 
tional surveys of postwar economic conditions 
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Take Stock of Themselves 


by EDWARD EYRE HUNT 


in Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States. With the World War ten years behind 
them, a British committee, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Arthur Balfour, completed in 
March a five-year survey of their industry and 
trade, publishing six volumes of findings. The 
Germans, who have been at work since 1926, 
are about half done with their formidable task 
of studying production and distribution in the 
Reich, and have published eleven volumes so 
far. The American Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, headed by President Herbert 
Hoover, began its work in January, 1928, and 
completed its report a little more than a year 
later, content to publish its findings in two vol- 
umes in May, 1929. 

Fact-finding seems to be in fashion the world 
over. The method of making large codperative 
investigations is now thoroughly established 
and trusted. The day seems past when a single 
great economist could write an authoritative 
and satisfactory review of world economy, such 
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as David A. Wells did in 1889 in his Recent 
Economic Changes. 

The British survey portrays a far from tight 
little isle, deeply concerned with unemploy- 
ment and industrial depression, and blaming it 
for the most part on the decline in foreign 
trade. The Germans picture an extraordinary 
national economy, evolving out of the wreck of 
war and weighted down with reparations, but 
struggling with its cartels for a place in the sun 
of international trade. The American survey 
describes a charmed circle, about one-twentieth 
part of the habitable earth, where everyone 
lives by taking in the washing of everyone else 
— and prospers amazingly at it! 


ENTER THE FACT-FINDERS 


‘ie FIRST thing to be noted is that the 
three greatest industrial nations have simul- 
taneously subjected themselves to the scalpel 
and the microscope of the fact-finders — Eng- 
land and Germany to find out what is wrong, 
our own country to find out what is right, and 
why. The purpose of the American study was to 
make an appraisal of factors of stability and 
instability in our postwar economic system; in 
other words, to analyze the reasons for the 
marked and continuous business activity from 
1922 to 1929. The Balfour study was intended 
to stimulate a revival of Great Britain’s foreign 
trade. The German study was planned to 
throw light upon the development of cartels. 
The American study was intended to stimu- 
late private initiative rather than government 
action; the British and German surveys looked 
toward legislative remedies. 

An examination of these three studies reveals 
more contrasts than parallels. The British sur- 
vey is colored by pessimism; the German is 
rather colorless; the American is characteristi- 
cally optimistic. Yet these prevailing tones are 
not all-pervasive. 

In the final chapter of the American survey, 
Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell raises a fundamental 
question when he suggests that recent develop- 
ments “may appear less satisfactory in retro- 
spect than they appear at present.” And the 
committee itself concludes: “Our situation is 
fortunate, our momentum is remarkable. Yet 
the organic balance of our economic structure 
can be maintained only by hard, persistent, 
intelligent effort; by consideration and sym- 
pathy . . . and by a disposition in the several 


human parts to work in harmony together.” 

A significant fact about the American survey 
is its arrangement. It begins with a study of 
consumption and the standard of living, thus 
recognizing at the start that here is to be found 
the “source and mechanism of still further im- 
provement.” The changes in our demands for 
food, clothing, and shelter — important as they 
are — prove to be only a part of the story. As 
late as a quarter of a century ago, American 
economy was still preoccupied with the prob- 
lems of food, clothing, and shelter, as British 
and German economy is to-day. Great Bri- 
tain’s food must come from overseas; Germany’s 
is grown at home, but looms very large in the 
economic foreground. America, on the other 
hand, has lost all fears for her food supply, and, 
as the Hoover committee finds, “we no longer 
look on food as a luxury or as a primary source 
of pleasure.” In the German study an entire 
volume is devoted to the homely potato, in ad- 
dition to the space which it receives, along with 
the sugar beet, in the report on the agricultural 
situation in general. Consumption in the Unit- 
ed States deals with education, recreation, 
electrical appliances, and automobiles quite as 
much if not more than with the primary needs 
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of three square meals a day, something to wear, 
and a place to hang one’s hat. 

The British and German reports lay great 
emphasis on the workers’ psychology. In both 
countries political strikes of great violence oc- 
curred while the investigators were at work and 
it is natural that this element should stand out 
prominently in their thought. Workers’ psy- 
chology appears to be the limiting factor in the 
German study of the effect of time and wages 
on productivity, and the study is as deeply con- 
cerned with this as a political and sociological 
phenomenon as it is with more obviously eco- 
nomic facts. To the American committee the 
general social and economic solidarity in this 
country looms large. Labor is not treated as a 
social class, but as an economic factor. Labor is 
the most important element in the body of 
American consumers, an indispensable element 
in production; but the report signed by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as well as by farmer representa- 
tives, bankers, and manufacturers, discusses 
our economy as a whole, not as a series of dis- 
jointed fragments. 

This lack of emphasis on labor psychology 
will be regarded in many quarters as a weak- 
ness of the American study, although by the 
very title of the survey it seems properly ex- 
cluded. In the chapter on management, Henry 
S. Dennison calls attention to this defect in our 
thinking about industrial problems. He flatly 
states that American industrial management 
has a decided sense of responsibility toward 
business, business investors, and customers; 
but “there is less feeling of responsibility, yet 
there is some,” toward employees. In the con- 
trasts as to labor troubles lies one of the huge 
differences between the European experience 
and our own. With us the years since 1922 have 
been notably free from strikes and lockouts. In 
Great Britain and Germany, on the other hand, 
there have been strikes of such formidable pro- 
portions as to shake the very structure of these 
nations. 


NEW IMPORTANCE OF LEISURE 


Bisore ER DIFFERENCE lies in the field of 
wages and the cost of living. Here the American 
report is almost lyrical in pointing out the de- 
cline in wholesale’ prices, the stationary cost of 
living,.and the rise in the purchasing power of 
wages from the plateau erected by wartime 
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BACKYARDS OF BROADWAY 


wage rates. The American report also lays 
proper stress on the importance of leisure in the 
national economy. “It was during the period 
covered by the survey,” says the Hoover com- 
mittee, “that the conception of leisure as ‘con- 
sumable’ began to be realized upon in business 
in a practical way and on a broad scale. It be- 
gan to be recognized, not only that leisure is 
‘consumable,’ but that people cannot ‘con- 
sume” leisure without consuming goods and 
services, and that leisure which results from an 
increasing man-hour productivity helps to 
create new needs and new and broader mar- 
kets. . . . Few of the current economic devel- 
opments have made such widespread changes 
in our national life or promise so much for the 
future as the utilization of our increasing 
leisure.” 

To the British and German committees such 
statements must seem fantastic, if not ridic- 
ulous; indeed, they are the principal reason for 
Europe’s amazement at conditions in the Unit- 
ed States, and give rise to such characteriza- 
tions as Ramsey Muir’s “ America the Golden,” 
and Julius Hirsch’s “Das Amerikanische Wirt- 
schaftswunder.” 
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In productivity per man-hour, of course, the 
American record surpasses anything that we 
have known before, and goes far beyond any- 
thing which Europe can show. In this increased 
productivity and increased consuming power 
the Hoover committee finds the most impor- 
tant explanation of postwar progress in the 
United States. Our total prime mover capacity, 
for example, is four times as great as that of 
Great Britain and Germany, and ten times as 
great as that of France. The per capita wealth 
in the United States bears the same ratio to the 
per capita wealth of Great Britain that the per 
capita horse power here does to the per capita 
horse power there. 

The Balfour committee was preoccupied 
with industrial mobility. Evidently the British 
are seriously contemplating the task of chang- 
ing age-old habits of labor. Of course we in 
America take this mobility for granted. Indeed, 
the mobility of our labor is one of the remark- 
able characteristics of the American economic 
system, and it may prove highly significant for 
the future that the British have recognized this 
fundamental factor. 

An interesting section of all three reports re- 
lates to industrial mergers. The American 
study covers trends in the scale of production, 
size and business volume, and size and stabil- 
ity. A similar and more extensive portion of the 
German report relates to their experience with 
cartels. The British lay stress on the growing 
size of industrial units, but are somewhat ap- 
prehensive about this trend. In all three na- 
tions, integration is proceeding, and all three 
are being affected by international combina- 
tions. The German testimony on cartels bears a 
curious resemblance to the report of the Amer- 
ican Industrial Commission of thirty years ago, 


when John D. Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, © 


Judge Gary, and others were quizzed about the 
trusts. Indeed, from many points of view the 
development of German cartels seems to be 
going over the same ground as that traversed 
by American pools and trusts at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

In all three nations, industrial mechaniza- 
tion is proceeding rapidly, apparently faster in 
the United States and Germany than in Eng- 
land. On this subject, as on others, the tone of 
the British report is defensive and apologetic. 
In still another respect the contrasts are strik- 
ing. America has made notable achievements in 


simplification. There has been progress in the 
same direction in Germany, but less in Eng- 
land. In standardization American progress 
has also been fair; in Germany it has been re- 
markable; and in England it appears to have 
lagged. All three countries have made progress 
in research. One of the American experts sug- 
gests that our advance in this direction has not 
been so great as that abroad. 


THE SEARCH FOR MARKETS 
r ; 
HE AMERICAN study notes that “until 


comparatively recent times, the problem of 
industry was to produce in sufficient quantity 
to supply the demand. To-day the problem 
of industry is largely that of disposing of its 
products.” This preoccupation with markets 
is general, although in the United States the 
central factor is the domestic market, while 
Germany and Great Britain are primarily 
concerned with their foreign markets. 

The vast importance of new industries and 
callings, particularly the service industries, or 
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“mass services” as they have been christened, is 
underscored in the American report. “We now 
apply to many kinds of services the philosophy 
of large-scale production. We have integrated 
these services and organized them. . . . They 
have helped to create a new standard of com- 
fortable living in the United States, and have 
afforded employment for millions of workers 
crowded out of agriculture and the extractive 
and fabricating industries.” This seems to be a 
peculiar feature of American conditions, though 
in the field of new manufacturing enterprises, 
the activity of the chemical industries and the 
art silk industries in Great Britain and Ger- 
many measure up to the record here. 

The British and German studies both place 
emphasis on conditions in the coal mining in- 
dustry. Here we confront a world problem, 
where American experience is no more flatter- 
ing than that overseas. In Germany, particu- 
larly, the progress in the introduction of mining 
machinery is much like our own, but political 
problems cut across economic issues — notably 
the problem of reparations. As with us, German 
industry has made great technical advances in 
recent years, with resultant increases both in 
output and in wages. 

Unemployment is a problem common to all 
three countries, although different in degree 
and in general character. One of the avowed 
purposes of the American study was to con- 
tinue the reduction of unemployment. In con- 
trast to this, the British and German surveys 
were made in the shadow of a great and almost 
crushing burden of permanent unemployment. 
This difference is partly attributable to one ex- 
traordinary fact which the American study re- 
veals. In a period of great technological change, 
and consequently of “technological” unem- 
ployment on a scale which we have not known 
before, “the timely development of ‘mass serv- 
ices’ . . . saved our country from a critical 
unemployment problem.” That wages have not 
declined, that they have indeed been main- 
tained or advanced during the years under re- 
view, is striking evidence of this. Nevertheless 
the committee holds that “the time has come 
to devote continuing attention not only to the 
problems of cyclical unemployment, but also to 
this newer problem of ‘technological’ unem- 
ployment if we are to forestall hardship and 


uncertainty in the lives of the workers.” The 
contribution of American “mass services” in 
taking up the slack of unemployment in other 
callings has no parallel abroad. 

All the studies show the need of better basic 
statistics. One of the German experts says 
“there is nothing so rare in Germany as ade- 
quate general business statistics.” The Balfour 
committee proposes to compile and publish 
regularly various index numbers of production, 
wages, and profits, and suggests that they 
should be brought together and analyzed at 
stated intervals of not more than five years, 
The Hoover committee adds to its report a 
special memorandum on ways to strengthen 
our basic statistics, and is impressed “with 
the need of continuing, impartial fact-find- 
ing . . . and with the desirability of periodic 
interpretation (of the facts) for public use.” 

During recent years American prosperity 
has resulted from a very marked balance be- 
tween consumption and production, and the 
Hoover committee concludes that the principle 
aim of private and public policy should be di- 
rected toward preserving this economic balance 
through further research and study and through 
the orderly classification of knowledge. “To 
maintain this balance, and to extend it into 
fields which are not now in balance with the 
more prosperous elements of the nation, is 
clearly an important problem of leadership,” 
states the report. “With certain natural re- 
sources still wastefully exploited, with great 
industries such as agriculture and coal mining 
still below the general level of prosperity, with 
certain regions retarded, there is still much to 
do. To bring these more fully into the stream of 
successful economic forces is a problem of the 
first order.” 

These three great surveys stand as monu- 
ments to the candor and business realism of 
the three greatest industrial nations, for they 
are united in recognizing the seriousness of cur- 
rent economic problems. They show that from 
an economic point of view this is not yet the 
best of all possible worlds. But if these reports 
may be taken as the voices of Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States, they also 
show that their problems are not to be regarded 
as insoluble, but rather as challenges to courage 
and intelligence. 


To come, “WHITHER AMERICA!” by Walter B. Pitkin 
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A itTLe more than a year ago, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. began what has been termed “‘a unique 
undertaking in the history of finance”—the 
broadcasting of unbiased advice on the funda- 
mentals of sound investment to millions of radio 
listeners throughout the country. 

The Halsey, Stuart & Co. program is now a 
well established feature of American broadcast- 
ing. The Old Counsellor, who has become a 
definite radio personality, answers on these pro- 
grams, questions sent in by listeners. 

From time to time, leaders in various fields of 
business, industry and finance, also speak on these 
programs. An instrumental ensemble of selected 
artists provides music of variety and distinction. 

Reprints of the Old Counsellor’s answers to 
questions and of addresses by guest speakers dur- 
ing the first year, are contained in the booklet 
shown here. In it you will find answered in an 
interesting and understandable way, questions 
which may be puzzling you concerning sound 
investment procedure. 

Pocket-size—compact—easy to carry and easy 
to file—this booklet includes a range and variety 
of investment information which makes it a 
library in miniature. A source of enlightenment 
for the beginning investor, a reference book for 
the more experienced. 

A copy of this booklet will be sent you on 
request. For convenience, use the coupon at the 
night—or write for booklet Fo-89. , 


The Program that does more than Entertain 


Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co, Program 
every Thursday Evening. .Hear what the Old 
Counsellor has to say. ¢ This program is broad- 
cast over a Coast to Coast network of 40 sta- 
tions associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 





9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 


8 p. m. Central Standard Time 
6 Pp. M. Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time —one hour later 





CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


Increase Your Knowledge 
of Sound Investment 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


Some of the Questions from Radio Listeners, 
discussed by the Old Counsellor 
in This Booklet 


How to Choose an Investment House. 
What Bond Yield Can One Safely Expect? 
The Principal Ways to Diversify. 

Why is Marketability More Important 
for Some Investors than Others? 

What is the Difference Between Invest- 
ment and Speculation ? 

When is the Best Time to Buy Bonds? 

A Sure Road to Financial Independence. 

Selecting Bonds to Fit One’s Needs. 

How Should Maturities Be Distributed 
Among One’s Bond Holdings? 

Assuring the ‘Small Investor’’ the Safe- 
guards Enjoyed by the Larger Buyer. 

How to Plan the Family’s Financial 
Program. 

The Salability of Real Estate Bonds. 

Should a Bond be Sold When it Shows a 
Profit ? 

How Should the Average Investor Re- 
gard Foreign Bonds? 

How Can Bond Investors Get More Than 
‘* Average’’ Yield With Safety ? 

Should a Business Man Keep All of His 
Money in His Own Business? 

What Alternative is there to “‘Tips,”’ 
“Hunches,’” and Other Half-Infor- 
mation ? 

A‘*Woman’s Investment’’—What Is It? 


What Should the Conservative Investor’s 
Attitude Be Toward ‘“Trading’’ ? 

Friends and Relatives as Investment Ad- 
visers. 

How to Read a Bond Circular, 

Is There Any Advantage in Buying Lo- 
cal Investments ? 

What Is a ‘*Business Man’s Invest- 
ment”? 

How Can I Increase the Average Yield 
on My Public Utility Holdings? 

Should a Man Put All His Money in One 
Favored Field of Investment ? 

Should the Family Man Use His Savings 
to Buy Bonds or Insurance ? 

How Are Bond Yields Figured? 

Is It Safe for the Uninformed Investor to 
Follow the Investing Practice of Suc- 
cessful Business Men? 

Considering Business Changes, Is It Safe 
to Buy Long-term Bonds? 

What are ‘*Blue Sky Laws’’ and How 
Much Do They Protect the Investor ? 

Points to Consider When Selecting Pub- 
lic Utility Bonds. 

Are Some Corporations Justified in Re- 
garding Their Funded Debt as Rela- 
tively Permanent? 

The Commonest Mistakes of Investors, 


Thirty-five other questions and answers and addresses by 





My Name. 
Address. 


City 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of booklet ro-89 “The Old Counsellor Says,’’ containing 
the Old Counsellor’s answers to questions on’sound investments—also addresses by guest 
speakers given on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Radio Programs. 





guest speakers included in the booklet offered below 








State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street 
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Countries of the six epochs 
that explain the world... Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan. The four cities that 
round out the cosmopolite... 
Cairo, Calcutta, Shanghai, 
Peking. The two events that 
give the deepest thrill... 
Christmas in Bethlehem, New 
Year's Eve in Cairo. All made 
into a cruise so beautifully 
planned that you have 15 days 
in India and Ceylon, 16 days in 
China, 10 days through Japan. 
And still time for Sumatra, Java, 
Siam, Formosa and much else. 
All the way in the best style 
the world affords. On land, 
crack special trains, fine motor- 
cars, celebrated hotels. On 
sea, the Empress of Australia, a 
distinguished ship, 21,850 
gross-tons...with marble bath 
suites, spacious single rooms, 
Roman pool... . From New 
York, Dec. 2, 137 days. From 
$2000. Information and book- 
lets ...ifyou have a good travel- 
agent, ask him. Also,any Cana- 
dian Pacific office: New York, 
344 Madison Ave...Chicago, 
71E. Jackson Blvd...Montreal, 
201 St. James St., West... and 
30 other cities in United States 
and Canada. 


The Patient DUTCH 


by ESTELLE H. RIES 


W HEN I think of Holland I am 
reminded of the old fable of the hare and 
the tortoise. While her neighbors progress 


| erratically, rising and falling in the scale 


of international importance, Holland plods 


_ slowly and methodically ahead. Never 
| flustered, she assumes, little as she is, 
| enormous burdens and somehow carries 
| them forward successfully. Seeking aid 
| from no one, she minds her business, 
_ cobjperates agreeably with all nations, 
| gives help where help is wanted, and 


prospers in spite of her size and the 


greatest physical difficulties. 


The Dutch are highly scientific, as their 
feats of engineering prove. It is only by 
sheer determination and enormous skill 
and labor that they have reclaimed from 
the sea two-thirds of their land. From 
Scandinavia stone has been brought and 
erected into dikes. Windmills have put the 
air to work. Canals have regulated the 


| inland flow of water. The canals are higher 
| than the lowlands which they drain and 





are right angles, and all the lines, straight 
lines. There are miles and miles of flat 
green fields, with grazing cows of black 
and white. Low white farm’ houses are 
frequent and small canals may be seen 
everywhere. The trees are rather scant 
and stiff. But the very flatness of the land 
gives at every glance an enormous stretch 
of sky. One can understand why clouds % 
dominate the work of the Dutch landscape 
artists. 

A real estate development in Holland is 
a difficult undertaking. The owner must 
first pump out the site, then keep on 
having it pumped. When each building is 
finished, a permanent pump is placed in 
the cellar and operated periodically to 
remove the water forever filtering in. 

The Dutch have disregarded the Bib- 
lical injunction and built their houses 
upon sand. In the absence of native wood, 
whole forests have been imported from 
other lands and buried as pile foundations. 
The piles are mortised with mud, but 





Zaandam 


| are banked in by low, grassy mounds 

| which do not at first suggest the tremen- 

| dous power that is necessary to keep out 
the sea. But in the north, bulwarks such 
as the enormous dike of West Kapelle 
bear witness to the engineering skill and 
patience that such work involves. 

The Hollander, having made his land 
himself, made it with none of the irregu- 
larity or informality of nature. He divided 
the land into even sections; all the angles 


after a while the mud seems to lose its 
sticking qualities and the buildings settle 
unevenly, tilting forward or sideways 
the air of great age. 

Holland’s old churches have thet 
crumbling foundations, but instead of 
repairing them, new houses are built close 
up against them to keep them standing 
The result is often unintentionally hw- 
morous. The costliness of foundations 5 
the reason, too, why Dutch houses are # 
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narrow and so tall. Their stairways must 
of necessity be steep and cramped, and Aiinose within the shadow of La Giralda, 
since it is impossible to carry anything 
bulky up them, each house has a crane : a : 
Dapecting from the topmost gable, by Seville, the brilliant daughter of Spain. 
which heavy things are hoisted into the | Twenty-two Spanish-American countries—along with Portugal, Brazil, 
ers. and the United States—are showing their treasures of art, industry, and 
E.acu Dutch town or city has its | commerce in beautiful buildings, whose architecture is a happy 

own distinctive allurements. There are | harmonizing of practical today and romantic yesterday. + Palm- 
picturesque villages near inland lakes for os Pe : 
those who love to sketch. There are sailing shaded walks invite pleasant tarrying. You are at a loss whether 
vessels in which to visit the delightful to go to the gardens of Las Delicias, to a romping carnival in the 
Frisian Meres, the dead cities of the 
Zuyder Zee, or the comparatively un- 
known province of Zeeland, with its wide 
waterways, its old-fashioned costumes and 
quaint buildings. In a little place called 
Aalsmeer, famous for its topiary work, 
where the box trees assume every imagin- 
able shape, one may see a real water vil- 
lage —a narrow main street, a canal 
edging up to either side, and small swing- 
bridges connecting the houses with the 
little path. Some of the homes are islands 
of made land, and a moat surrounds their 
tiny gardens. 

One of the most delightful of the Dutch 
cities is Delft, with its high-pitched red Casino, a historical display, or perhaps to surrender to 


roofs mirrored in canals. The town is ee . ° « $s 
ile siusiioank wx ill a0 oleten. relaxation in the typical Spanish manner by a tinkling, 


esque. The famous Delft ware of the silver fountain. + On beyond, the Plaza de las 


sixteen and seventeen hundreds may still Americas, the Royal Pavilion, Mudéjar Palace, and 
be had there, though it is a modern type 


that is now being made. Delft was the the United States buildings, and a score of others, 
birthplace of Hugo Grotius, the founder make up the great Ibero-American Exposition. 


of international law, and a monument And old Seville! You wonder at the peace among 
there ascribes to him about every virtue 


and genius that one can imagine. the ancient walls of the Barrio de Santa Cruz, 
bilge _ —— ee. the Moorish district which seems to have been 

where they see the s aly Gr , e ° . 

Ske. few hese a that tas lifted bodily from Mecca itself and the Alcazar, 


Margaret, the hero and heroine of Charles the. winding streets, and the pretty women. 


Reade’s romance, The Cloister and the . . . 
Hearth, worshiped, and near here that Aad: the sighttine...a tower light cuts a 


ised, thes Setar ct Graeme, wan been. wide arc in the violet mystery of the sky; 

Another famous goal, but for lovers of 

flowers rather than books, is Haarlem, 

which is in its glory toward the end of reach out and pluck one; and the moon 

April. Then the tulips, crocuses, lilies, and rises, a great bronze gong hung low over 

hyacinths cover the farms for miles around 

with their sweet scent and color. ’ 
Amsterdam is an extremely livable people go and you've dreamed about 

place, wonderfully clean, busy, and up-to- 

date, and not without picturesqueness. . 

Its main street, Kalverstraat, a narrow, owe it to yourself to pack _— 

winding avenue bordered by fine shops, luggage and toss the humdrum 

is given over in the evenings to gossip, 

public love-making, leisurely strolling, 

and window shopping. Dutchmen enter tion from any tourist agency. 

the cafés about seven o'clock, order a 

glass of beer, and camp themselves at a 

window. Every hour or so they take a sip 

and between whiles smoke with that 

ineditative solemnity which is character- 

istically Dutch. Traffic is suspended in 

Kalverstraat in the evenings, so that 

pedestrians overflow into the middle of the 

street. At the end of the street a canal is 

seen, and on Saturday nights a number of | 

canal boats laden with fresh flowers make 

teady for a flower market the next morn- | 


ing. 


a whole glamorous world spreads out in 


the stars seem so close that you want to 


the far horizon. + You've seen other 


a trip probably. + Now, don’t you 


of life astern? Full informa- 
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Travel News 


AROUND THE PACIFIC 


Av winery-pay cruise around the 
Pacific has been arranged, sailing from 
San Francisco on September twenty-first 
and returning December twentieth, on 
which the traveler may visit Japan, 
various ports in China, the Philippines, 
the East Indies, Australia, certain of the 
South Sea Islands, including Samoa, and 
Hawaii. The tour, which is sponsored 
by the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, will be made on the Malolo, known 
as the queen ship of the Pacific. Although 
the passengers will undoubtedly derive 


TOWARD 
ENCHANTING 


ISLANDS 
THREE NEW 


LINERS TAKE 
THEIR WAY 


great enjoyment from the cruise. the 
Chamber has announced that it wishes 
to avoid “a mere pleasure junket of the 
tourist type,” and that “a serious pur- 
pose” is at the bottom of the under- 
taking. 

THE NANCY PASSION PLAY 


Visrrors to the continent this 
summer will not have an opportunity of 
seeing the famous Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, but, if they wish, they may 
attend a similar representation, in French, 
at Nancy. La Passion & Nancy was 
founded in 1904 and has been given each 
succeeding summer to audiences com- 
posed of townspeople and tourists. Per- 
formances are scheduled all during the 


Once Aladdin flew East on a magic carpet—a dull trip compared to your golden 


hours on the three new passenger motor ships of the NYK 


ine to the many= 


colored fascination of the Orient. At once.you meet on these ships the East’s 


enthralling art, wedding Oriental beauty to applied science of m 


n luxury. 


Deepening pleasures await you on the newest liners crossing the Pacific. 


fodern comforts in a spacious Veranda 
blue ocean. 
reading and relaxation. 
fastidious 


desired, with Japanese service. vast 


...whence you wa 
Japanese Ceremonial Room. 


e sky= 
cozy Smoking Room for 


Roman Swimming Pool for a cool plunge. A 
ining Room with exquisite American and 


Japanese cuisine, as 


unge for gay dances... a theatre 


...concerts. And then...the enchantment of Japan and the Orient. 


First Sailing... M.S. ASAMA MARU 
from San Francisco...November 6th 


Rel Sa’ E< 


tt PF/) EC_ 


JAPAN —CHINA— PHILIPPINES 
with Stop-over at HONOLULU 


Regular Sailin; 
Every other Fri 


every other Wednesday from San Francisco, 
1 y from Los Angeles, $240—$ 
Seattle direct to the Orient, $195 up. *** Roun 


230— $300 up. 


00 « . Fortnightly Sailings from 
-the- 


¢ Tours with privil 
tid in 


to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. Round-the-Wo 
either direction with privilege of stop-over at more i of call than by any other 
ome. 


route, $910 up, incl 


ing rail fare to and from your 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept. 1 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK  ; 10 Bridge St. 
CHIGAGO, 100 West Monroe St. 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market Street 
SEATTLE ¢ 1404 - 4th Avenue 
or any local Railroad or Steamship Agent 


season, the final date being September 
twenty-ninth. 


SAN DIEGO'S AIR CIRCUS 


San Dixco will have another of 
its remarkable aéronautical displays on 
August nineteenth, when three hundred 
planes of all types will fly over the city in 
mass formation. A feature of the pro. 
gram, which is being arranged in honor of 
the convention of the California members 
of the American Legion, will be a triple 
echelon in which the three squadrons 
of fighting craft will fly to a height of six 
thousand feet, with the lower planes 
about fifteen hundred feet above the 
ground. It is hoped that the Graf Zep. 
pelin will arrive at San Diego in time 
to give a demonstration either before 
or after the mass flight. 


VENETIAN FESTIVALS 


Viliwsummer sees Venice and the 
Lido at their gayest. Several dates have 
been set aside for special fétes and Ameri- 
cans will form no small percentage of the 
attendants at each of them. On August 
eleventh, the Great Night Féte will be 
held on the Grand Canal and prizes will 
be awarded for the best decorated palaces 
and gondolas. A little later — September 
second — the Canal will be the scene of 
the historic Regatta. Sometime during 
August, the “Queen of the Shawl” will 
be elected at the Venetian Shawl Féte. 
This occasion will be marked by a gala 
water procession from the Lido to Venice. 


SPAIN’S EXPOSITIONS 


Spain is always worthy ot more 
attention than it usually receives from 
the feverish American abroad, who tries 
to cram all Europe into six weeks in July 
and August. This year the two great 
expositions — the International Expo- 
sition at Barcelona, and the Ibero- 
American Exposition .at Seville — will 
probably give this country something like 
its due. The Ibero-American Exposition 
is housed in a group of magnificent 
permanent buildings which will later 
become the home of Seville’s university. 


THE NEW TIOGA TRAIL 


‘The Tioga Pass Highway, which 
runs between Lake Tahoe and the Yosem- 
ite Valley and thus connects two of 
western America’s famous beauty spots, 
was re-opened for the season in mid-June, 
with motor stage service starting in early 
July. The two hundred and fifty miles 
separating the lake from the valley vary 
in elevation from 6226 feet at Tahoe, up 
to 9941 feet, and then, with a headlong 
drop, to 3890 feet at Yosemite Park. 
Part of this highway is built along the 
historic Tioga road, over which, half “ 
century ago, rumbled the wagon trails 
bearing ore out of the Tioga mines. 
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ITf MYSTERY AND 
ENCHANTMENT 


UNFOLD BEFORE YOU on 
he Voyage J hee CBs my 


ATIVE hawkers sell India’s 

treasures for a song . . 
chrysoprase and curios, silks 
and saris. Resist them if you can! 
See lantern-lit Hongkong . 
with sampans scooting around 
like mad in a heavenly 
harbor. Step into another 
world . . . through the 
portals of Peking’s Hall of Har- 
mony . . . where gold dragons 
writhe on flaming pillars. Aban- 
don yourself to the hypnotic 
beauty of Waikiki... in 
Hawaii's flower scented air. 
33 countries . . . more places 
than any other cruise. Over 
38000 miles. . . a lifetime's ex- 
portance in 140 days. All the 


uxury and cool comfort of the 


RESOLUTE: 


OF CRUISING 
STEAMERS 


on its uniquely planned 7th 
Around the World Cruise. Sail 
eastward . from New York 
January 6th, 1930, arriving in 
every country atthe idealseason. 
An extraordinary program o 
shore excursions 9 uded in the 
rates— $2000 and up. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


eae 


39 Broadway New York 


2089 Tremont Street, Boston; 177 N: Mich- 


Avenue, Chicago; 262 S. —s Street, 
phia; 1026 
Market Street, 


(2 | appointments 
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Hotel Cleveland 
Rablic Sdunie, Cleveland -- adjoining Cleve- 
land r vast new Union tation development 


Floor clerks, / 1000 rooms, 


Servidor service F $3 to S 10 
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Where sunny days and silvery nights 
bathe the decks 
Regular Sailings Direct to Italy 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa 
AUGUSTUS Aug. 17, Sept. 21, Oct. 26 
ROMA e@ e e Sept. 7, Oct. 12, Nov. 14 


Most convenient and direct route to 
Seville and Barcelona Exhibitions 





Sitmar De Luxe Connecting Line 
to Alexandria, Jerusalem, Con- 
stantinople and Athens 


For illustrated booklets, and ee ee 


1 sti freee 


N-G-I- Es 
‘Ambassador 


ATLANTIC Ci 


Summer’s At It’s Height 
That means heat and humidity, and 
all sorts of disagreeable accompani- 
ments — if you stay where you are. 
BUT — It means a complacent ex- 
istence, with golf and surf bathing — 
and nights under blankets;— if you 
are where you should be . . . at the 
AMBASSADOR. 


Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool 
European Plan 
685 Rooms 685 Paths 


FORUM FINANCIAL SERVICE 


will supply upon request booklets regarding invest- 
ments, insurance, etc. There is a list of Investment 
Literature av ailable in the current issue. 





Tue Drake Hore is wonderfully 
located. On the lake, yet within easy 
walking distance of the heart of 
downtown Chicago. For tempting 


food and remarkable service, THE 
Drake is known far and wide. 
Rates are reasonable — as low as 
five dollars a day single room with 
bath, six double. Special discounts 
for extended stays. Write for 
Illustrated Booklet, Edition 30. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 








These columns are open to brief letters comme.iting upon any article or subject that 
has appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve the 
right to publish letters only in part. 


What It Means to 
Marry a Catholic 


A flood of letters have been received con- 
demning and supporting the opinions ex- 
pressed on this subject by ““One Who Did” 
in the June Forum. We give here excerpts 
from a few of them. 


Having had some little experience in 
dealing with the Catholic Church, I am 
in a position to appreciate exactly how 
much nerve it took to go through with 
the publication of that article on marrying 
a Catholic. I think that this article is the 
most powerful blow at obscurantism ever 
struck in the history of American jour- 
nalism. I hope that it will set a precedent 
which will help in the gradual escape 
from the present terror in the face of the 
Catholic hierarchy. (Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Northampton, Mass.) 


It is to be hoped that you will look 
further into the matter, as unquestionably 
this article consists in part of a tissue of 
lies cleverly disguised as the truth. When 
you take the trouble to investigate, you 
will find that the most expected of any 
Catholic family in any Catholic parish for 
the school collection is $1.00 per month. 
Not one cent is extracted from anyone; 
the contribution is entirely voluntary. 
The false information you have circulated 
already of my personal knowledge has 
done harm in families where mixed 
marriages exist. What you have started 
cannot possibly do any good and _ is 


| bound, in my opinion, to do a great deal 


of harm. (Walter Hallahan, Bryn Mawr, 


| Pa.) 


I think articles of this kind are neces- 


| sary for the good of the country and those 


who have the courage to print them are 
doing a patriotic service. (Edward J. 
Eisele, Chicago, Il.) 

A PAGAN POINT OF VIEW 


The writer of “What It Means to 
Marry a Catholic” may have belonged to 
a Protestant organization, but evidently 


| she has never been a Protestant, for her 


viewpoint is entirely pagan. Her criti- 
cism of the Catholic Church falls upon 
the very things which Protestants believe 
and teach and commend in the Catholic 
Church — the sacred nature of marriage 
as the basis of the family; the immense 
importance of religious education; and 


| 
the fact that the noblest use of any life is 
to dedicate it to God and the Church. As 
a Protestant minister of years’ standing, | 
liberal in thought and widely traveled 
and acquainted with the world, I wish to 
thank the writer for paying such high 
tribute to the Catholic Church by her 
very criticisms. (Frederich Vining Fisher, 


Chicago, Ill.) 





All good Catholics will admit that the 
author is right. I married one, and if it 
were not for family, social, and business 
connections I would apply for a divorce 
at once. Just why a Protestant has to give 
way on everything when the Church is 
concerned, I do not see. I hope you will 
soon have something to say on why the 
Church frowns on a Federal Department 
of Education and yet wants to educate 
Catholic children in church _ schools. 
(W. A., Boston, Mass.) 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Catholics of course feel that they are 
unjustly treated by being compelled by 
law to pay heavy taxes for the erection of 
palatial public schools and their mainte- 
nance for the education of Protestants. 
These schools are public in theory only; 
in practice they are Protestant. The King 
James version of the Bible is read, 
preachers enter the schools and conduct 
devotional exercises, and in the majority 
of places no Catholic need apply for 4 
teacher’s job. (Anonymous) 


I wish to state that the article in your 
magazine about the trials‘of a Protestant 
who married a Catholic are in no way 
exaggerated. I come from 100°% Catholic 
ancestry and have been educated @ 
Catholic and non-sectarian schools: Age 
has taught me that religious schools, in 4 
country of many creeds, are a mistake, 
(This goes for Protestant ones as well % 
Catholic.) These schools breed bigotry: 
not intentionally, but through over 
insistence on the superior brand 
religion that controls each particulat 
institution. (.fronymous) 
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A CATHOLIC PRIEST REPLIES 


b “Your writer is correct in saying that a 
woman should not be burdened with more 
children than her physical and financial 
circumstances will warrant. In such 
conditions, self-control on the part of the 
husband becomes a duty, and any priest 
or theologian who says that the husband 
has a right to sex gratification in these 
cases is wrong. 

It is true that the Church insists on 
Catholics making great sacrifices to send 
their children to Catholic schools. But 
there are two reasons for this. In the first 
place, the Catholic Church takes a 
spiritual view of human life and temporal 
existence; it regards eternal salvation 


-and the life to come as the first and all- 


important purpose of our present life, 
and hence it teaches that great sacrifices 
must be made here and now, when 
necessary, for future and enduring bless- 
edness. In the second place, if the Church 
insists on sending children to Catholic 
schools in preference to public schools, it 
is because these latter give no attention 
to religion, and often are hostile to it in 
their teaching. (A Catholic Priest) 


I know from inside knowledge that the 
writer of “What It Means to Marry a 
Catholic” has the facts and puts them 
mildly. Since slipping the Roman leash 
some years ago and trying to unlearn the 
cut-and-dried dogmas that I was obliged 
to memorize but forbidden to question, 
I have often wondered why there is not 
some law to prevent the exploitation of 
the minds of little children. This stunting 
process that puts the growing minds of 
nillions of future American citizens into 
plaster casts, is devilish. (Margaret A. 
Sweeney, Roxbury, Mass.) 


I do not think that the writer of the 
article has a grievance equal to that of 
the husband who married her assuming 
that she was turning Catholic. Her dis- 
appointments after all are largely worldly 
ones. Her complaints are material dis- 
illusions. Her Catholic husband’s view- 
point, however, is spiritual; the salvation 
of his soul and those of his children are 
paramount, and a soulless wife is a great 
barrier to this necessity. (A. J. Reynolds, 
Peterboro, Ontario) 


That’s His Story 
To the Editor: 


Even a book reviewer, it seems to me, 
has no right to take liberties with the 


concerning a writer’s life or ex- | 


Periences. I cannot allow to pass un- 


challenged certain statements concerning | 
my book You Can't Print That, made by 
Norah Meade Corcoran in the April | 


Forum. 

Your reviewer says: “In the interest 
this circulation department, he got 
himself expelled from Russia by Lenin, 

t Ttaly by Mussolini,” etc. This is not 





a Feary American traditions 
are faithfully observed in the ap- 
pointments of a Roosevelt guest 
room. Sound-proof walls make for 
quiet repose, and individual floor 
service fills promptly every per- 
sonal need. 


correct address 
while in New York is as impor- 
tant to the visitor as a card of 
introduction to prospective 
Jriends . . . Residence at ‘The 
ROOSEVELT ts a hall-mark of 
good taste... an open sesame 


to the delights of the metropolis. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE” at 45th Street NEW YORK 


Epwarpb Ciinron FocG— Managing Director 
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SANITARIUM 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Devoted exclusively, for over twenty-five years, to 
the treatment of all Rectal Diseases— except 
Cancer. Here, more than twenty-seven thousan 
tients have been permanently freed of their trou- 
les. The Burleson Treatment is guaranteed to en- 
ay free you from your disease, or no charge is 
made for the treatment. 


If you are troubled with hemorrhoids, fistula, fis- 
sure, or any er rectal disease, the record of the 
Burleson Treatment—the testi- 
mony of grateful men and 
women—the assurance of per- 
manent relief, warrant your 
investigation— Now. 

Send Coupon for 
Booklet 


The Burleson Sanitarium, ““ , 
Dert.C-140 Grand Rapids, Mich. ™ 


FORUM 
REPRINTS 


There are still in stock copies of several 
popular Forum articles which have been 
reprinted in order to make them readily 
available. You may order any one for ten 
cents a copy, or three for twenty-five 
cents 


STRIKE AT THE SOURCE 
John Jay Chapman 


Wuy I Am an EpiIscopaLiAN 
Charles Lewis Slattery 


Tue Five Mi-e Book SHELF 
Maude Dutton Lynch 


SHatt We DerLate INTERCOLLEGIATE 
FoorTrBa.t? 
A Debate — William 


T. Roper vs. 
A. S. Dashiell 


Is It Ricut To Break Unjust Laws? 
bate — Benjamin Francis Sager 
vs. Norman Hapgood 


FirreeN Finest Novets AND SHORT 
Srories 
Symons, Phelps, O’Brien. , 
Special price 50c 


Subscription Department 


THE FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Our Rostrum 


true. In Russia Colonel McCormick at- 
tempted to organize the American news- 
papers to make a united protest for a 
free press. As the majority of newspapers 
and agencies failed to agree, half the press 
corps was deported. The circulation de- 
partment had nothing to do with the case. 

Your reviewer further states that I 
write in the interest of American in- 
vestors in foreign countries. My book is 
written in the interest of a free press, 
and the American investors in bonds of 
terrorized countries are merely men- 
tioned as blinded by censorship and prop- 
aganda. 

Finally, for some supercilious reasons, 
your reviewer, after mentioning my cable 
“ultimatum” to Chicherin in which Rus- 
sia is threatened with a news blockade 
unless censorship relief is given, states 
that by May first I had not presented my 
cable. How can your reviewer know what 
I did or did not do in Moscow? The fact 
is that I went to the Foreign Office with 
my cable and presented it. The Soviet 
censors had, however, intercepted and 
copied it before delivering it to me. The 
reply was to get out of the country: “If 
you can’t make Wednesday’s train you 
can wait until Saturday.” 

Your reviewer concludes: “Through 
Kagan (the censor) the Soviets called 
the Chicago Tribune’s bluff. Mr. Seldes 
left Russia. The other correspondents 
stayed.” The fact is Francis McCullagh 
(New York Herald), Percy Noel’ (Phila- 
delphia Ledger), Samuel Spewack (New 
York World), and myself — or half the 
American corps —left Russia. McCul- 
lagh was arrested before his deportation. 

I am afraid your reviewer has been 
repeating things the Soviet censorship- 
propaganda bureau has been saying for 
years. 

GrorGE SELDES 

Paris 
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What Is a Babbitt? 


Forum Definitions 


The following definitions have been 
awarded prizes as the best of those sub- 
mitted in this contest. 

1. A Babbitt is a personality vitiated 
by contact with modern civilization, 
which decrees that self-development, as- 
pirations, and ideals shall be made sub- 
servient to the attainment of material 
success. To a Babbitt, conventions serve 
for convictions, expediency for ethics, and 
formalism for religion. (Peryl Wade Par- 


sons, Burlington, Colo.) 

2. A low intelligence trying to compen. 
sate for mental and cultural shortcomings 
by emphasizing material possessions — 
such is a Babbitt. (Rachel Wilson, Min. 
neapolis, Minn.) 

3. A Babbitt is a person who, con. 
sciously or unconsciously, considers ap 
affluent mediocrity to be the greatest of 
blessings. (Jessie C. MacCurdy Burnet, 
Madison, N. J.) 

4. A Babbitt is one in whom there is an 
eternal struggle between standardization 
and individualism; whose urge to assert 
his individuality may occasionally cause 
him to depart from his natural inclination 
toward easy-going security, but who lacks 
the courage to defend the results of his 
actions. A man who above all else covets 
the good opinion of society, without which 
he would find it almost impossible to live, 
(Emabelle Stein, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Next: — What is CONSCIENCE? 
Definitions, typewritten and not exceeding 
100 words, must reach the Editor by August 
24. Prizes of $5.00, or any bool: mentioned 
or advertised in The Forum (value not er- 
ceeding $5.00), for each winning definition. 


Does Wall Street 
Rule Ust 


A symposium of readers’ opinions on 
the question debated by Norman Thomas and 
William B. Munro in the last issue. 


Forum readers are no more able to 
agree on this subject than were Mr. 
Thomas and Professor Munro. At one 
extreme there are those who believe that 
our government is completely dominated 
by the lobbies of big business, and at the 
other, those who maintain that our busi- 
ness leaders take so little interest in the 
affairs of government that they may 
reasonably be charged with neglecting 
their duty as citizens. 

The President of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company is of this opinion. 
“The responsible heads of large business 
enterprises,” he says, “have been devoting 
their entire time to developing the business 
for which they are responsible, and in 
coping with the problems arising from 
keen competition. So engrossed are they 
in their own problems that they give en- 
tirely too little time and thought to the 
problems of government, and may be 
fairly criticized for exerting too little i 
fluence and putting forth too little effort 
in governmental affairs, rather than too 
much.” 


GREED ENDANGERS GOVERNMENT 


The new tariff bill is adduced as ev 
dence of the overpowering influence 
big business, by Archibald Henderson of 
the University of North Carolina. In his 
opinion, “The revolt of Canada against 
the elevation of the tariff is significant. 
The rapacity of big business is a growing 
menace to good relations between 
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United States and other countries. With 
Wall Street money-mad and speculation 
continuing to run amuck, the situation is 
beginning to develop alarming aspects. 
It is imperative for this country to realize 
that our unexampled prosperity is a 
great responsibility to act wisely and 
generously, and not a great opportunity 
for the exploitation of other countries 
because we have the wealth and power.” 
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If matters continue in the direction 
they are heading, another trust exposure 
similar to that conducted by President 
Roosevelt will be necessary, in the 
opinion of Andrew Wright Crawford, a 
Philadelphia lawyer. He feels that there 
is a constant need “‘both to watch big 
business and to educate the leaders of big 
business into a complete realization of the 
fact that public service means service to 
the public. There are undoubtedly signs 
that the younger generation of executives, 
the men under forty-five who are coming 
into power, have not learned thatlesson 
with the same realizing thoroughness that 
their fore-runners learned it.” 


No CAUSE FOR ALARM 


The following indicated that they saw 
no evidence of undue influence by big 
business upon the affairs of government: 
Charles Denby, Washington, D. C.; 
Alfred H. Cowles, Sewaren, N. J.; Dr. 
Dan Freeman Bradley, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Clifton Wood Bransford, Owensboro, 
Ky.; Walter H. Crockett, Burlington, 
Vt.; Dr. Arthur M. Baker, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Gordon Dorrance, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; William E. Haskell, 
Jr., New York City; Oscar Johnston, 
Scott, Miss.; Albert Levitt, Redding, 
Conn.; Dr. S. S. Baker, President of 
Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa.; Dr. Edwin A. McAlpin, 
Madison, N. J.; Dr. Weldon T. Myers, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Rev. William B. 
Rogers, St. Louis, Mo; Professor Thad 
W. Riker, University of Texas; Rear 
Admiral William Ledyard Rogers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. L. Sherman, Hartford, 
Conn.; Major-General William L. Sibert, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


BUSINESS NEEDS CURBING 


Those who felt that there was cause for 
alarm in the relations between business 
and government were: Dr. Walter A. 
Edwards, Pasadena, Calif.; Frank Exline, 
Buffalo Creek, Col.; Arthur McKeogh, 
New York City; T. A. McNeal, Topeka, 
Kan.; Dr. Charles H. Lerrigo, Topeka, 
Kan.; George B. Nevin, Easton, Pa.; 
Watson Nicholson, South Haven, Mich.; 
Dr. Stephen Rushmore, Boston, Mass.; 
Dr. Tertius Van Dyke, Waskington, Conn. 
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Sunburn will not spoil 
a minute of my vacation 


The sparkling sun beats down—friendly yet treacherous... painful 
hours follow. Splash Absorbine, Jr. on the red, painful skin. You will 
find that it cools and soothes, instantly taking out all soreness and in- 
flammation. The next day only a slightly deeper coat of tan is the re- 
minder of your day’s sport. . . . . Prepare yourself with a bottle today, 
ready to pack in your bag. With Absorbine, Jr. you can face holidays 
with the pleasant, satisfactory inward thought: “Sunburn will not spoil 
aminute of my vacation.” Send for Free Trial Bottle. At All Druggists, $1.25. 

W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
Fee hake Mates. 
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For Instant First Aid | ea For Insect Bites 
Absorbine, Jr. full strength is | yj > 44 Use Absorbine, Jr. full strength 


antiseptic. Apply it on cuts, paar 8 5 = to draw out inflammation and 
bruises and burns. " - @ bring relief on all insect bites, 
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As new as the 
newest. 

as modern 

as today. 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


- « - and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door —a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants,from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


The» organization of 
r0LaLLin 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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FEAR in Wall Street 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


Biean: has’ been abroad in Wall 
Street during the better part of the past 
year. Not the sudden terror that stam- 
pedes the audience of a theater when the 
” is heard; not the panic that 
starts margin speculators unloading en 


| masse in the securities market when some 
| adverse development appears in the news; 


but a more subtle sort of fear which under- 
mines the confidence of business men, 


| saps their courage and initiative, retards 


any progressive steps which they had 


| planned, and tends to slow down business 


generally. Yet most of the fears which 
have crept in this year have either been 


altogether unjustified, or grossly exag- 
| gerated in their effect upon markets and 


industrial activity. 
Most of this subtle fear which has 


influenced business calculations during 


1929 has been the result of an inability 
to grasp the significance of new and un- 
precedented developments. In the past 
four years, old, tested methods of doing 
business have been scrapped for new 
with a speed that was breath-taking. 


| Invention has crowded on the heels of the 


old industries and stimulated markets 


| beyond all dreams. Never before has in- 


dustrial activity in peace time reached its 


| present proportions; nor has speculation 
| ever been so intense as in the last few 


months. 
To those who believe that every un- 


_usual spurt in the market must be fol- 


lowed by a reaction, these events are a 


| signal for caution. To a certain degree 
| wariness is justified, but it is also worth 


while te examine individually some of the 
situations which have developed in an 
effort to discover whether the probability 


_of a general reaction has not been over- 


| 


estimated. 
THE CREDIT SITUATION 


"Tue center of interest in the 
securities market this year has been the 
controversy over the credit situation. 
Following a tremendous expansion in 
brokers’ loans during 1928 and the early 


/ months of this year, the Federal Reserve 


Board issued a warning to the effect that 


Federal Reserve credit should not be em- 
ployed by member banks in the stock 
market. Wall Street jumped to the con- 
clusion that the Federal Reserve banks 
were about to apply the time-honored 
method of advancing the rediscount rate 
in order to check the expansion in credit, 
But having delivered this ultimatum, the 
Federal Reserve fell back upon the policy 
of laissez faire and no positive action was 
taken. 

Nevertheless, this simple warning was 
the most effective measure that could 
have been employed under the circum- 
stances. Banks forthwith reduced their 
advances to brokers, and there is little 
question that the liquidation of credit 
was expedited quite as well by this warn- 
ing as it would have been by such punitive 
methods as advancing the rediscount rate. 
As a matter of fact, an advance in the re- 
discount rate of the eastern Federal Re- 
serve banks to 6 per cent would in all 
probability have been forgotten in the 
stock market within two weeks of the 
time the advance was posted, just as it 
was in July, 1928. As for speeding up the 
liquidation of brokers’ loans, it is doubtful 
that a 6 per cent rediscount rate would 
have been particularly awe-inspiring in a 
call money market that ranged between 
6 and 20 per cent, or in a commercial 
paper market that was above 6 per cent 
most of the year. 

By early summer the proportion of 
brokers’ loans made by banks — both 
those in New York City and those outside 
—had diminished to practically the 
lowest point since brokers’ loan reports 
were first made public, early in 1926. The 
total of brokers’ loans had not shrunk 
materially, however, for the reason that 
the withdrawal of $800,000,000 of bank 
funds from the collateral loan market was 
promptly offset by increased advances of 
$800,000,000 by non-banking lenders, 
chiefly corporations, individuals, and 
foreign lenders in the American market. 
In the meantime the position of the 
Federal Reserve banks grew steadily 
stronger, the reserve ratio rising from 62 
per cent in January to 76 per cent if 
June. 
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‘Now He ‘Swings His Crutch... 
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up the road to independence” 


“He came to my office in considerable excitement” 


tCYEVERAL years ago I was a bank of- 
ficer in another city,” said Mr. Burdge. 
“I used to buy my paper, every evening, 
from a newsboy whose stand was just out- 
side the bank door. Angelo, we’ll call him. 

“Angelo is a cripple—the result of in- 
juries received when just a child. One day, 
Angelo came into the bank, and to my 
desk, in considerable perplexity. 

“He wanted to know what to do, He 
had saved up a thousand dollars, and he 
was being ‘pestered to death’ to put all 
the money he had into a ‘marvelous op- 
portunity’ that would ‘double his money’ 
in a few months. 

“I knew how Angelo must have worked 
to save that thousand. I told him why he 
simply could not expect safety if he put 
his money into anything so highly specu- 
lative. I showed him why, in his circum- 
stances, he ought to put safety before ev- 
ery other consideration. 

“Finally, Angelo decided to safeguard 
his $1000 by putting it into a thoroughly 
high grade security. Since that time, An- 
gelo has saved and invested steadily; not 
only has he still got his thousand, but he 
has already saved two or three more, and 
issafely launched on an investing career. 
Angelo now swings his crutch up the road 
to independence.” 

te ee re 

In an era of skyrocketing prices and 
widespread speculation, the mature and 
sober judgment of the banker can exert a 
tremendous influence on the safeguarding 
of the investment of literally millions of 
investors. Safety as the cardinal principle 
of investment was never so important. 
An average investor can do nothing 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Clifford S. Burdge, president 
of the North Side Bank and 
Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., tells 
the story of his advice to a 


cripple... and what happened 


wiser than go to his banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, before he 
decides what to buy. 


Good yield, of course, is a highly © 


important consideration, although a 
high per cent should never be permitted 
to outweigh the most rigid safeguarding 
of principal. For any investor who has 
several thousands to invest, the question 
of diversification enters—how to spread 
his investment over different types oi 
securities. 

Bankers throughout the country, in 
widely separated communities, choose 
from among Straus offerings, both for 


recommendation to their depositors and 

for their bank reserves. Among such 

bonds are seasoned securities from many 

different investment fields—railroad, 

municipal, industrial, real estate, public 

utility, and foreign bonds. From among 

bonds offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 

many thousands of investors have filled 

all their needs for twenty years and more. 
As a help to all who are interested in 

studying the principles of sound in- 

vestment, S. W. Straus & Co. has 

prepared an interesting, easy-to-un- 

derstand booklet, “How to Invest 

Money.” Every person seriously con- 

cerned in safeguard- 

ing hisfuture should 

own a copy of this 

booklet. It will be 

sent without charge. 

Write for Booklet 

H-1003 or fill in the 

coupon below. 


Clifford S. Burdge, president of the North Side Bank and Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., for- 
merly bank examiner for the State of Connecticut, is actively interested in the rapid indus- 
trial and commercial de: velopment of the prosperous district centering around Bristol. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Straus Bumpincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


INCORPORATED 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet H-1003, “How to Invest Money.” 


Name 


O1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. Address 


City. 





CASSATT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


PHILADELPHIA 


Five Nassau Street 
New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Investment list sent upon request 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH,PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
WILKESBARRE, PA. HARRISBURG,PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N.Y. ALTOONA, PA. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. DOVER, DEL. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
NEWARK, N. J. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Downtown 


The tremendous volume of non-banking 
loans quite staggered the imagination, 
It was possible to account directly for 
about $3,000,000,000 of funds of this na- 
ture— funds that had been obtained 
entirely without the assistance of banks, 
Indirectly it was possible to place the 
amount advanced at approximately 
$4,000,000,000. Once more fear started up, 
Such a condition had never occurred 
before. It was unprecedented; therefore 
it must be dangerous. 

To some extent this uncertainty was 
justified. There is no doubt now that the 
sudden withdrawal of a large portion of 
these funds would have sent the borrowing 
brokers to the doors of the banks clamor- 
ing for assistance, as one banker predicted 
last March. If the banks had loaned up to 
the limit of their resources and the Federal 
Reserve system had extended in anything 
like the degree that obtained in 1920, the 
situation might have been exceedingly 
dangerous. But the fact was that bank 
credit was not unduly inflated and the 
Federal Reserve banks were in a splendid 
position to stabilize the situation through 
their open market purchases of Govern- 
ment bonds and acceptances, or by re- 
discounting loans for member banks 
temporarily during the strain. 

To be sure, the Federal Reserve banks 
are not permitted to lend upon stock 
exchange collateral, but if they buy 
Government bonds, acceptances, or re- 
discount bills for banks, they release so 
much credit which will in all probability 
gravitate toward the stock market. While 
this policy has been the subject of criti- 
cism, much of the criticism is now re- 
garded as unjustified. For one reason, the 
nature of brokers’ loans has undergone 
a considerable change in recent years. 
Hundreds of corporations have financed 
their industrial requirements by selling 
stocks. These stocks have been pledged 
in large amounts as collateral for brokers’ 
loans, and to this extent brokers’ loans 
indirectly represent money that has gone 
into productive business, such credit 
falling well within the classification of 
commercial loans. Furthermore, it now 
appears that a large proportion of non- 
banking loans in Wall Street are of a more 
or less permanent nature. At least they 
are not subject to withdrawal upon short 
notice. This discovery tends to dissipate 
another fear that beset Wall Street early 
in the year. 


THE WHEAT SCARE 


Hate in the spring there was still 
another manifestation of fear, following 
a sharp downward reaction in the wheat 
market. May wheat, which had sold at 
$1.35 a bushel in February, dropped to 98 
cents, and at once speculators began look- 


ing about them for the nearest exit, goaded g 


ts 
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by the specter of the economic prostration 
that followed the collapse in the wheat 
market in 1920. At that time — nine years 
ago this summer — the purchasing power 
of the farmer was seriously curtailed and 
industry was paralyzed. 

But the situation is different now. For 
one thing, wheat is not the barometer 
of the farmer’s purchasing power that it 
was a decade ago. The value of the wheat 
crop in the prosperous year of 1928 was 
only $887,000,000. But this was only a 
little over 10 per cent of the total value 
of all field crops. In fact, the corn crop 
alone was worth about 214 times the 
wheat crop in money value. 

During the past decade a campaign 
has been waged to educate the farmer 
to diversify his crops so that he will not be 
dependent upon the hazards of a single 
product. To some extent this has been 
successful, and that is another reason why 
the low market for wheat this year bears 
a different economic significance from its 
predecessor in 1920. Moreover, the dis- 
parity between the present situation and 
that in 1920 is greater because of the 
comparative absence of speculation in 
land values in the agricultural districts. 

In the course of the boom of 1919, 
prices for agricultural land — especially 
wheat land of doubtful quality — were 
inflated to several hundred dollars an 
acre, often from little or nothing at the 
start. The collapse of the wheat market 
was accompanied by a more fearful col- 
lapse of the land boom, and its effects 
were far-reaching. It resulted in freezing 
credit, closing banks, and in all manner of 
financial distress, the echoes of which are 
still heard in every political campaign and 
in the perennial plea for Government aid 
for the farmer. 

This year’s low prices for wheat appear 
to be due largely to a huge wheat crop 
all over the world last year. It is not at all 
unlikely that low prices will result in less 
wheat being planted next season, which 
would bring a consequent revival of 
prices next year. Instead of a three or 
four-year depression such as followed the 
collapse of the land boom in 1920, a re- 
cession of a single year may be the worst 
that we need expect. 


GENERAL ALARM 


; The racr that industrial activity 
this spring has been the greatest in his- 
tory, seems to have caused considerable 
uncertainty, not to say fear. Normally 
this would not be the occasion for alarm, 
and it is not certain that there is any 
reason for it now. But the history of eco- 
nomics — the record of booms and sub- 
Sequent crises— is better understood 
today than ever before. To many people 
it justifies the expectation that excessive 
activity will be followed by inactivity, as 

80 often been the case in the past. 
it is well to distinguish carefully 
een activity which is unwholesome 
aad that which is sane and progressive. 





Adherence to 
Fundamental 
Principles 


Tie adherence to 


certain fundamental princi- 
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ples, despite recurrent 
changes in the banking 
vogue, has guided the poli- 
cies of this bank for 145 


years. = a3 


Our ideal has been to make I = 133 2 
the Bank of New York & | . Fe ~. 
Trust Company large enough i p33 
to offer complete banking 

facilities and yet keep it so 

individual that personal at- 

tention could be devoted to 

all details of its commercial 


and trust business. 


Bank of New Dork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


NEW YORK 


U, town e CLEARING HOUSE 
P Offic MEMBERSHIP 


Madison Avenue at 63rd Street NUMBER ONE 
* 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


104,000 Shareholders 


There are Associated Shareholders in every 


state in the Union, in all the Canadian Provinces - 


except one, and in 23 other countries. In 34 states 
there are 100 or more each, and in 11 states 1,000 
or more each, 


The wide distribution of stockholders is (1) 
evidence of the standing of Associated Gas and 
Electric System securities as an investment, and 
(2) adds materially to their marketability. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet **P”’ on the Class A Stock 


61 Broadway New York City 





Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


* 57 William Street, New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston St. Louis Kansas City 


Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 


San Francisco 


Spokane 
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Downtown 


Almost every boom in history has been 
attended by swollen inventories, expan- 
sion in bank credit, rising commodity 
prices, and labor unrest. Overproduction 
has then been followed by unemployment, 
frozen bank credit, and general industrial 
depression. So far this year, the record has 
been remarkably clean in these respects. 
Neither inventories nor commodity prices 
are inflated, employment has been steady, 
with comparative freedom from labor 
troubles because the purchasing power 
of the average day’s wage is greater than 
it has ever been before. That the indus- 
trial activity of the first half of this year 
should cause alarm merely because busi- 
ness is active, is hardly logical. If the 
industrial activity had been accompanied 
by unwholesome tendencies in business, 
there might be some justification for 
alarm. 


REASSURANCE 


© xcerratny has been occasioned, 
too, by the fact that stocks are high. 
Conceding that this is so, and that on the 
basis of financial history investments 
in bonds are the safest at this time, it is 
nevertheless pertinent to consider an 
underlying change in conditions which 
has been pointed out by the President of 
the New York Stock Exchange. In a re- 
cent address he said: “For more than a 
century America was always a debtor 
country, where securities were more 
abundant than capital or credit, and 
where in consequence they sold at rela- 
tively low prices and returned high yields. 
This situation was in complete contrast 
with the security markets of the 19th 
century in the creditor nations of Europe. 
In these European centers, capital and 
credit were normally more abundant than 
good securities, with the result that 
domestic securities generally sold at 
high prices and returned low yields. . . . 
We are, I imagine, all of us rather con- 
fused as to how a creditor nation really 
functions. It will take time for Americal 
finance to learn this new and thoroughly 
important lesson.” 

Whether or not we are correct in our 
surmise that the situation is sound, we 
may derive much satisfaction from the 
fact that the underlying trend of Ameri- 
can business is toward increased pros- 
perity. As the Hoover committee on 
recent economic changes in the United 
States declared: “‘We have the power to 
produce and the capital to bring about 
exchange between the producing and 
consuming groups. We have communica 
tion to spread the influence of ideas. We 
have swift and dependable transportation. 
We have the sciences and arts to help us. 
We have a great national opportunity. 
We seem to have touched only the fringe 
of our potentialities.” 








An INpustRY THAT NEVER SHUTS 
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Literature 


We present to our readers the following list of booklets issued 
by reputable financial houses with the belief that they may be 





Down. A descriptive booklet of 
the properties owned and oper- 
ated by the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, 
Incorporated, 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Copies will be 
mailed upon request. 


Wuat Is Crass A Stock? A new 


twelve-page booklet on the Class 
A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


Wise Pustic BENEFACTIONS. A 


booklet prepared for public- 
spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear 
the advantages of a standardized 
form for charitable trusts. Bank 
of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, 48 Wall Street, New York. 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A book- 
let describing the attractions of 
securities having conversion fea- 
tures which allow the investor to 
retain the safety of senior securi- 
ties of a company and at the 
same time share in its prosperity. 
An extensive list of convertible 
bonds and stocks is included. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 
William Street, New York City. 


MontHLy Market Letter. A 
diversified list of recommended 
Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 
Company, Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Income Butvpers. A practical 
Partial Payment Plan, whereby 
sound securities may be pur- 
chased through monthly pay- 
ments of as little as $10, and 
showing how a permanent, inde- 
pendent income may be built 
through the systematic investing 
of small sums set aside from 
current earnings. Henry L. Do- 
herty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


THE CARE OF Your SEcuRITIES. A 


These booklets may be obtained by addressing the firms listed or 


helpful in the solution of investment problems. 





booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


How To JupGE MuniciPa Bonps. 


The factors which make munici- 
pal bonds attractive and the 
points which should be consid- 
ered in selecting them are an- 
alyzed in this pamphlet. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 201 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE Joun Hancock Home Bunc- 


ET. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- 
ment of income to fit average 
needs: the amount to be allowed 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and 
other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please 
enclose 2c for postage. 


Reasons Way. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of 
any investment list. National 
Union Mortgage Company of 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


How Mucu SHowutp I Save? This 
booklet presents a graphic an- 
swer to this question and offers 
two interesting plans for system- 
atic savings, including charts and 
tables, showing accumulated in- 
terest on principal by years. Old 
Colony Corporation, 17 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


How’to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. 


Financial Department 


441 Lexington Avenue 


FORUM MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 
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For investment 


..- buy and hold 


CITIES SERVICE 
COMMON STOCK 


— advisability of buying 
Cities Service Common 
stockand holding it forinvestment 
has been amply demonstrated. 

An investment of $2000 at the 
date of issuance, January 1, 1911, 
if all stock dividends had been 
held, would now provide at its 
present yield a yearly income of 
about $3,400 in cash and stock 
—much more than the original 
investment. 





CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
60 Wall Street 


New York City 
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The Story of an Industry 

That Never Shuts Down 
® 


Sent Upon Request 
° 


AMERICAN WATERWORKS 


AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 





























Forem 
Financial 
Service 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, 
Editor of ‘‘Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum 
readers his opinion regard- 
ing matters of investment. 
No advice regarding spec- 
ulative operations will be 
given. Postage for reply 
should be enclosed. 


Address 
EDITOR ** DOWNTOWN” 
THE FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

























































TOASTS 





on appearance of the long- 
heralded biography of Byron will surely 
be greeted enthusiastically by all those 
who read ANpr& Mavurots’ Ariel: the Life 
of Shelley. A little over a year ago THE 
Forum published his Disraeli, which 
Herschel Brickell described as “a model of 
all that so-called modern biog- 
raphy should be.” While the 
success of that book was still at 
its height, M. Maurois set to 
work upon the life of Byron, 
which he had long had in mind 
and for which he had been 
gathering material during the 
past five years. Last winter he 
and Mme. Maurois traveled 
through Austria, Roumania, 
Greece, and Italy, following in 
the footsteps of Childe Harold’s 
creator. 

There has been some speculation as to 
whether his interest in the English roman- 
tic poets will lead him to write a life of 
Keats. He says that he would like to, were 
it not for the fact that Keats’ friends were 
too uninteresting to provide adequate 
material. 


As a critic of art and artists, 
Tuomas CRAVEN projected himself into 
the reading public’s notice by an article in 
The American Mercury entitled “Have 
Painters Minds?” That was in 1997. 
Since then he has continued to challenge 
thought by a succession of equally con- 
troversial articles. Born in Kansas in 
1889, Mr. Craven, after finishing his 
formal education there, ventured into 
nearly every section of this country, try- 
ing all kinds of labor — mental and physi- 
cal. Always, however, he has been interest- 
ed in the fine arts, and he has spent much 
of his time in the company of painters. 


‘Whe adventures of Watrer D. 
Epmonps have been confined largely to 
upper New York state and Massachusetts. 
As an undergraduate at Harvard he came 
under the influence of Professor Copeland, 
who recognized his ability. It is to 
“Copey” that his first novel, Rome Haul, 
is dedicated. At present he spends his 
summers in Boonville, New York, fishing 
and thinking about what he is going to do 
in the winter, and his winters in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, writing and wish- 
ing he were back ‘in Boonville. He once 
won a prize in one of Harpers’ inter- 
collegiate short story contests, but they 
refused to print the story because, he says, 
they did not know what it was about. 


~ Unrm a few years ago E. Boyp 
Barrett was a loyal member of the Soci- 





E. Boyp Barretr 


ety of Jesus. Put by his Superiors to study 
psychology, he became so absorbed in tra- 
cing the meaning and scope of the “‘ uncon- 
scious motive” that he soon found himself 


-applying it to his own life and the or- 


ganization of which he was a member, 
with the result that he was no longer a 
Jesuit at heart. Since leaving 
the Order, Dr. Barrett has 
written two books: The Jesuit 
Enigma, which examines the 
peculiarities of the Loyola idea, 
and While Peter Sleeps, which 
criticizes certain excresences of 
Catholicism. He is now devot- 
ing himself to writing, lectur- 
ing, and the active practice 
of psycho-analysis. Having 
studied in the great psycholog- 
ical laboratories of Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany, he is considered 
one of the foremost authorities on the 
psychology of religion, as his degrees from 
universities abroad show. 


A vrer six years as Ambassador to 
Japan from France, Paut Louis CHARLES 
CLAUDEL was transferred to this country. 
As poet, dramatist, and philosopher, this 
Roman Catholic mystic is an anomaly to 
those who know his other sides — those 
of the statesman and man of business. 
Forum readers will remember his poem, 
L’Enfant Jésus de Prague, for the best 
translation of which a prize was given. 
Many of his poems have been translated 
into English, and the Theatre Guild has 
produced his play, The Tidings Brought to 
Mary. 


For a period of about a year 
Freperic R. Couprert was an Assistant 
District Attorney in New York. He is 
chairman of the committee of New York 
lawyers opposed to the Jones Law who 
have organized to defend cases 
which arise under that law. 


Bi ortense FLEXxNer, a 
teacher of versification at Bryn 
Mavwr, is also the author of two 
books on poetry. 


"Tue author of The In- 
terpreter’s House, The Delectable 
Mountains, and innumerable 
essays and stories, MaxwELL 
SrruTHERs Burt confessesthat 
as usual he is about a year behind in his 
work. “When you write,” says Mr. Burt, 
“and like equally well the writing of verse, 
short stories, articles, and novels, you are 
likely to be behind in your schedule. The 
only things I have not yet written for 
publication are epic poems and plays.” 


een 





Herman Bunpesen 


© oroner of Cook County is the 
latest title to be added to the already long 


list of offices held by Dr. Herman Nizts 
Bunpvesen. Born in Berlin in 1882, Dr. 
Bundesen came with his family to Chicago 
shortly after his birth, and he has been as. 
sociated with that city ever since. He was 
graduated from the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School in 1909, and has 
been constantly active in public health 
and child hygiene movements. From 1922 
to 1927 Dr. Bundesen was Chicago’s Com. 
missioner of Health, and in 1926 was given 
the Chicago Daily News’ annual award for 
“the greatest individual service to hu- 
manity by an individual in Chicago.” 


** VEE y wair’s hair-colored and my 
eyes are indeterminate and I’m of medium 
height. I hoe and sew and cook and 
loaf,” writes JANE Cassipy from her pres- 
ent abode in New Preston, Connecticut. 
“Once,” she adds, “‘I got married, but 
never divorced. No excitement there. 
Sometimes I fall off a horse or have a car 
roll over with me, but I never get hurt in- 
terestingly. I used to live in the other end 
of Connecticut and now I live in this end 
of Connecticut. And there you are.” 


‘The comments which Sazvapor 
pE MaparraGa has been making on inter- 
national affairs have appeared in nearly 
every issue of THE Forum for over a year. 
As lecturer, author, and Chief of the Dis- 
armament Section of the League of Na- 
tions, Sefior Madariaga is recognized as 
an authority on international relations. 


E.pwarp Eyre Hunt has been 
called in for many conferences on the 
economic affairs of the nation in recent 
years. In 1921 he went to Washington for 
the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, of which Herbert Hoover was chair- 
man. Later he served on the Committee 
on Business Cycles and Unemployment 
under the leadership of Owen D. Young, 
the United States Coal Commission under 
John Hays Hammond, and the Commit- 
tee on Recent Economic Changes, again 
under the direction of Mr. Hoover. In 
1927 he was sent to the World Economic 
Conference in Geneva as an ex- 
pert on scientific management. 


‘DT wearrists whose work 
appears in this issue are nearly 
all seasoned globe-trotters. 
Joun MEtcuine was born m 
Leipzig, but has come to this 
country to study modern de- 
’ sign. RicHarp BrEnNETT 38 
‘ , now sketching in Ireland. 
RosBert MALoneEisa newspaper 
man. He is especially well 
known for his drawings of Congressmen. 
Jean Cuarvor has been connected with 
the Carnegie Institute in Washington, 
and is keenly interested in the art of 
Mexico. After a trip across Africa, 
Leroy Baprince is illustrating a book 
describing it. 
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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Iw rns 1ssve Bertrand Russell — 
British mathematician, educator, and 
social philosopher — inaugurates a very 
distinguished series of articles which will 
run continuously in Tue Forum for 
several months. Each article will be an 
independent exhibit in which one of the 
great figures in contemporary thought 
sets forth his own philosophy of life. The 
galaxy will include Albert Einstein, Irving 
Babbitt, John Dewey, Theodore Dreiser, 
Hu Shih, Dean Inge, Sir Arthur Keith, 
Robert A. Millikan, and Fridtjof Nansen. 
Each of these noteworthy men will inter- 
pret his own moral code or creed, which 
he has arrived at through years of experi- 
ence and which seems to its author to be 
the most fruitful of happy and successful 
living. Every one of these great men is a 
pronounced individualist. Few of them 
would claim that their own philosophy 
has universal value for the rest of their 
fellow men. In making their views public, 
they do so simply as men who have lived 
in our perplexing age and have not been 
too baffled by its inconsistencies to give 
some definite direction to their lives, and 
who have thereby achieved at least a 
modicum of happiness and a considerable 
degree of success in what they have 
undertaken. 


"The worvipvauis of these think- 
ers is a matter of supreme importance. 
It is not likely that any two of their 
philosophies will agree in fundamentals. 
For this reason, the problem which these 
articles will present to the thinking reader 
is a peculiarly modern one. It is the 
problem of exercising one’s native intelli- 
gence upon all the cross currents of mod- 
ern thought in order to isolate the prin- 
ciples upon which to build a sound 
individualism. This is the very central 
core of humanism, which is not so much 
a doctrine or an ordered philosophy in 
itself as a point of view, an attitude of 
critical and detached judgment which 
Teasserts the supreme right of common 
sense to hold the middle of the road be- 
tween the jostlings of specialists and tech- 


Mitilans of every hue and color to right 
and left. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO MARRY A PROTESTANT 


Thomas Quinn Beesley 


The controversy aroused by the article ‘‘ What It Means to Marry 
a Catholic” brought loud demands for a reply. THe Forum 
waited a long time for an adequate answer: this is it. Mr. Beesley is 
a Catholic who married a Protestant, and he goes at the problem 
of mixed marriages in the same vehement manner as did ‘“‘One 
Who Did” — but from a very different point of view. 


MAY TASK... ? 


James Truslow Adams 


Challenging a hoary dictum, Mr. Adams says that the symbol 
of America is not the dollar mark but the question mark — the 
sign of empty and hungry minds. With us the art of conversa- 
tion consists in prodding a visitor with questions. in this he 
traces the frontier influence, which he thinks is still the deter- 
mining factor in our civilization. 


WHAT I BELIEVE 

Fridtjof Nansen 
The arctic explorer outlines his philosophy of life — the philos- 
ophy of a modern Viking. It is an inspiring creed based on toler- 
ance, good will, courage, and the determination to face reality 
and not be overwhelmed by it. This is the second in a series of 
intimate glimpses into the minds of great men of the present day. 


FREEDOM IN THE NEW SCHOOLS 
Edna Yost 






































Observation has convinced Miss Yost that when little Harold is 
given complete freedom and encouraged to express his divine 
young self, he does so by whoops and yowls, and by attacks on the 
furniture and his playmates. In this article she relates with grim 
humor a number of harrowing experiences in the “new school” 
nurseries. 


WHITHER AMERICA? 

Walter B. Pitkin 
Another civil war is predicted; this time, between the bankers and 
the manufacturers. ‘‘Manufacturers as a whole are blessed with 
far better brains than bankers,” says Mr. Pitkin. When they have 
wrested the affairs of state from the bankers, he believes, America 
may reasonably hope to become civilized. 


SHOULD ADULTS PLAY GOLF? 

Christopher Morley, “Chick” Evans, Nunnally Johnson, and others 
This weighty problem is the subject of THe Forum’s latest So- 
cratic dialogue. Christopher Morley, who advocates weed-pulling 
as an outdoor sport, runs amuck among the golfers, laying them 
out to right and left. But “Chick” Evans swings a mean verbal 
mashie and scores with several birdies. The others pile on indis- 
criminately, adding to the general merriment. 


THE FALLACIES OF PROHIBITION 

Fabian Franklin 
A sharp analysis of the principles behind the prohibition amend- 
ment, exploding the sophistries of its defenders. A direct answer 


to the arguments put forward by Irving Fisher and F. Scott Mc- 
Bride in previous issues of THE Forum. 


DON JUAN 
André Maurois 


The third installment of the romantic biography of Byron, by the 
author of Disraeli and Ariel: the Life of Shelley.. 
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Iv every periop of human history 
there have always been a few men wh 
dared in the name of reason to take iggye 
with the specialists of their time, but it 
something new under the sun to find any 
considerable number of ordinarily edy. 
cated people who, while not united m 
any positive doctrine, are at least united 
in their refusal to be hoodwinked by, 
show of authority. This characteristic sets 
the present age apart from all that hav 
gone before. Not that the race of sucker 
is extinct with us — far from it! —buy 
that, even out of suckers, we are breeding 
a new tribe of fish that refuse to rise to 
every painted fly. 


Prruars one example out of the 
past may indicate how far some of ws 
have escaped from the primordial gull. 
bility of the race. According to Christian 
tradition, Saul of Tarsus came by his 
personal philosophy in a very sudden and 
dramatic fashion: a flash of revelation is 
said to have struck him blind as he went 
along the road to Damascus, and this, we 
are told, not only supplied him witha 
new way of life, but, through him, eveat- 
ually made Christians of us all. Toa 
modern mind, which builds up its philos- 
ophy out of a slow and critical experience, 
this incident may seem to rank with the 
great fables and myths of antiquity. But 
to take this view is to give the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles less than his just 
due. Saul of Tarsus was a genius—a 
specialist in the field of religion, if you 
prefer — and a genius cannot be bound 
by the ordinary laws of human behavior. 
As humanists, therefore, we shall not be 
inconsistent if we allow him his revels 
tion, though we shall reserve our right 
thinking men and women to question its 
validity for us and for our times. 


Iveep, if we are truly modem, 
we shall not deny to revelation, or 
spiration, its proper place in our thinking 
economy. We shall not persecute a gents 
for trusting in revelation — his own; 20 
shall we deprive the untutored millions ol 
the comfort they seem to find in leaning 
upon revelation — the other fellow’s. But 
for ourselves, if we are humanists, we 
maintain our inalienable right to te 
every so-called revelation — even 
of science ~in the light of reason 
common sense. By so doing, we shall h 
fast to the best that has been thought até 
said, making it our very own, and evel 
ually we shall arrive at a working bass 
for a sound individualism. 
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THE MAGIC ISLAND 
William B. Seabrook $3.50 
DODSWORTH 

Sinclair Lewis $2.50 
HERMAN MELVILLE 
Lewis Mumford $3.50 


ABRAHAM. LINCOLN 
Carl Sandburg $5.00 


THE MODERN TEMPER 
Joseph Wood Krutch $2.50 


HUNGER FIGHTERS 
Paul de Kruif 3.0 
ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
Lytton Strachey $3.75 
ORLANDO 

Virginia Woolf $3.00 
RHINESTONES 
Margaret Widdemer $2.00 


MIDDLETOWN 
R. S. and H. M.* Lynd 
$5.00 


*No picture H. M. Lynd 


An important book, FREE— 
if you can name these authors 


Here are ten famous authors and their ten 
important books. The authors are not reading their 
own books. If you can write their names under 
their pictures correctly we will present you with 
a FREE copy of one of the ten books (costing 
$3 or less). 


This is a simple and amusing way of testing 
your knowledge of authors and their books. 
We are not being magnanimous. You know 
some of these famous books and authors. We 
are tempting you to know more of them and 
to realize that they are all on one list, pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HOW YOU CAN GET THIS FREE BOOK! 


Just write the name of each author underneath his photograph. 
Send it (before Oct. Ist) to Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, with your name and address and 
your choice of one of the ten books costing $3 or less. If you 
want a higher priced book, send with your solution the differ- 
ence between $3 and its price (if you pick Middletown at $5, 
send $2). Your money refunded if your solution is not correct. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY - 383 Madison Avenue - NEW YORK 
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September Reading 


STERN ADVENTURE 


A rictionat form of applied 
behaviorism is found in Hunky, by 
Thames Williamson (Coward, McCann, 
$2.50). Here we read of an alien primitive 
dumped into the storm and stress of 
American life and gradually awakening to 
it and to his own pos- 
sibilities. For half the 
story or more this lump 
of imported humanity is 
too stolid to be particu- 
larly interesting and too 
simple to be true, but 
when love and anger and 
jealousy and a few other 
typically American emo- 
tions take hold of him he 
comes to life, and so does 
his story. In the mean- 
time the polyglot quarters 
of an American city make a striking 
background for his transformation. 

Romance roams at will through V1- 
VANDIERE, by Phoebe Fenwick Gaye 
(Liveright, $2.50). All the snows and 
sorrows of the Napoleonic retreat from 
Moscow cannot dim this legend of a bright 
young soldier and a beautiful girl of the 
camp and their love that comes to a bad 
end. These are rather fanciful figures in 
the midst of much realism, but they make 
something beautiful of what is otherwise 
horror and tragedy. Behind and beside 
and all around their precarious romance 
is the Grand Army, now going forth in 
gay color and confidence to avenge a 
manufactured grievance and now dwin- 
dling away in the bitter cold of Russia 
and the dread of her Cossacks. It is war 
on an ancient model, but a grim and 
ghastly business. 

You might judge otherwise concerning 
war from War Bugs, by Charles Mac- 
Arthur (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), but 
to do so you must miss the serious under- 
tone of some splendid: passages of de- 
scription of the modern battlefield. This 
is a yarn that is ostentatiously determined 
not to take war seriously, but nevertheless 
its picture of the battle of Champagne is 
about as dramatic and effective a piece 
of war-writing as has been done to date. 


Tames W1LLIAMSON 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


Chiefly, however, it is the buck private’s 
version of the last year of the Great War, 
told from the inside of the Rainbow 
Division and inspired with the conviction 
that Illinois put all the finishing touches 
on Armageddon despite the Marines, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the natural stupidity 
of officers. Professional patriots, swivel- 
chair tacticians, West Pointers, 
and all Boards of Censorship will 
think it terrible, but those who 
pushed the American artillery 
through the Argonne mud to vic- 
tory will remember all its story and 
rejoice in every word of it. 

On the other hand, officers must 
occasionally have shown flashes of 
intelligence and humanity to jus- 
tify their existence, and the chief 
of them all becomes a convincing, 
stalwart, and lovable reality in 
Focu Speaks, by Major Charles 
Bugnet (Dial, $3.00). An aide-de-camp 
to the famous Marshal here plays the 
part of Boswell, quoting freely from the 
sayings of his hero and elaborating them 
with skill to reveal the man and the 
tactics that won the war. The simplicity 
and sincerity of Foch are well set forth, 
and there is valuable comment on his 
military strategy. 

There is ironic contrast between these 
stories of muddled millions under arms 
and that of CLarK oF THE Ouio, by 
Frederick Palmer (Dodd, Mead, $5.00). 
George Rogers Clark also commanded an 
army, but it never amounted to more 
than two hundred men, and — according 
to the biographer — with less than that 
and no casualties whatever he achieved 
victories that won more territory than 
all the armies in France. A century and 
a half ago he pushed out into the North- 
west, made himself a thorough nuisance 
to the British, and did his share to set the 
Canadian frontier where it is to-day. Mr. 
Palmer therefore gets tremendously ex- 
cited about him and magnifies him into 
a glamorously heroic figure of impressive 
proportions. It is probably a better job 
of journalism than of pure history, and 
runs close to over-emphasis. But this is 
a fascinating period and Mr. Palmer 
knows how to make the most of it. 


From France comes the winner of th 
Goncourt prize, A Man Scans His Pas, 
by M. Constantin Weyer (Macaulay, 
$2.50). Not much of a story to this but 
a great deal of scenery. It is more or les 
the author’s own experience in north. 
western Canada, from the wheat plains 
up to the Arctic and back, vividly written, 
typically French, and with a fine flourish 
of drama at the end. Those who love the 
great outdoors best when sitting within 
reach of the coal scuttle and fire tong; 
will find this story marvelously refreshing. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


MWWlore than a century ago there 
were no Baptists in Burma, and one 
Adoniram Judson thought that some- 
thing should be done about it. So he 
went out there with his little wife and 
declared war on Buddha and all his ways, 
displaying a courage and tenacity that 
won a foothold at last which has endured 
to this day. His story is told in SPLENDOR 
or Gop, by Honoré Willsie Morrow 
(Morrow, $2.50), which is a novel i 
effect, though founded firmly on fact. 
It is a careful and conscientious book, 
colorful in contrasts between the ancient 
and honorable filth of native India and 
the house-cleaning zeal of the true-bom 
missionary, and made consistently i 
teresting by the tragedy and pathos of 4 
preposterous self-sacrifice. 

Speaking of religion, Pope orn Mus 
sotint, by John Hearley (Macaulay, 
$2.50), discusses very little else. Of the 
two gentlemen under consideration, Mr. 
Hearley prefers neither, and likes them 
less than ever in the new combinatiol 
of Papal State and Fascism. He seems 4 
little confused about it all. Whether 
Mussolini was too smart for the Pope of 
the Pope too shrewd for Mussolini, # 
whether both conspired to threaten th 
peace of the world with a new 
alliance of Church and State, is m0 
particularly clear. But it is clear that Mr. 
Hearley expects the outcome to be stom 
and strife, the unsettling of world dt 
plomacy, the upheaval of the League 
Nations, and enough embarrassm 
Washington to sink the ship of s 
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NEW 
MACMILLAN 


NEW, COMPLETE 
ONE VOLUME EDITIONS 
of two distinguished poets 


Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


COLLECTED POEMS 


$5.00 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


COLLECTED POEMS 


$5.00 


ORPHEUS: 
Myths of the World 
By Papraic Co_um 
Hlustrated by Boris Artzybasheff 


With great charm and skill Padraic Colum 
here retells the myths of the world and dis- 
cusses their relationship to each other. 


Limited, autographed edition, $15.00 
Regular edition, $5.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT 


A remarkable survey of the French people 
from pre-historic times to the present. 


In two volumes, $12.50 the set 


A Popular One-Volume Edition 
of a Modern Classic. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 
“No one book, no dozen books of British or 


erican source, could begin to sum up so 
fairly, so concisely, so magisterially, so stim- 
ulatingly the strength and the weakness of 
lish authors.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 
ntirely reset in large readable type. $7.50 


HOW TO FLY 


By Lieutenant Barrett Studley, U. S.N. . 


An authoritative handbook for all who want 
to know the hows and whys of flying. $3.00 


—_———"— FICTION 


THE WHIRLWIND 


By WILLIAM STEARNS Davis 


torical romance. $2.50 World.” 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By SiR JAMES JEANS 


In lucid and graphic language which all can under- 
stand, Sir James Jeans, one of the most distinguished of 
living scientists, presents in this new book an engrossin 

account of the nature of the universe in the light of all 
the recent scientific discoveries. $3.75 


PROCESS AND REALITY 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD 
Author of “‘Science and the Modern World’’, etc. 


In this brilliant essay in cosmology, Dr. Whitehead con- 
structs a system of ideas which brings aesthetic, moral and 
religious interests into relation with those concepts of the 
world which have their origin in natural science. $5.00 


The Official Biography 


MARSHAL FOCH 


By Major Gen. Sir Georce Grey Aston 
This official biography of the great French soldier was 


written with the assistance of Madame Foch and the co- 
operation of former staff officers to Marshal Foch. $5.00 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE 


By DorROTHY NOYES ARMS AND JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


A beautiful quarto volume with 
fifty full-page reproductions of 
exquisite a s of the churches 
of France by the noted artist, 
John Taylor Arms. 


Special de luxe edition, $100.00 
Regular edition, $20.00 


VENICE AND HER ArT 


By H. H. Powers 
The unusual blend of scholarship, 
understanding, and charm that 
marked the widely read travel and 
art books by Dr. Powers, again 
distinguishes this new work. $5.00 


+ THE + CONNOISSEURS ——— 


All Things Are Possible THE LACQUER LADY 
By Lewis BROWNE 

A magnificent story ofthe French A strikingly original novel by A distinguished novel of oe 

Revolution by a master of his- the author of “This Believin 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


power, with the glamorous Bur- 
$2.50 mesecourtasa background. $2.50 


All prices subject to change on publication 
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Books 


From 
sounds a little like street-corner oratory, , y F AK The 
ti Py with copies of The Menace for sale on the Y \ cee 
the brilliant \\i~ om Thinking 
Tue Seven Vices, by Guglielmo Fer- | Machine 
pen of 


rero (Harcourt, Brace, $5.00) goes back 

thirty years to seek some of the origins | 
’ 
ANDRE 
MAUROIS 


of modern Italy. It is recognizably a | 
historian’s novel, partly because it is | by 

almost overburdened with scholarship | C. Judson Herrick 
and partly because the reader is aware all 
the time that the writer cannot consider 
the past without making tacit comment 
on the present. Possibly the novel con- 
tains a parable, so well hidden that not 
even Mussolini can put a finger on it, | 
but it is safer to assume that it is simply 
the story of Susanna Cavalieri and the 
countless complications that follow her 


The thinking machine called 
mind is constantly at work 
producing thoughts. Dr. Her- 
rick explains this mechanism 
and its operation in such a 
way as to help us make a 
better job of the whole busi- 
ness of living. 


Atmosphere 


of Love 


ANOVEL 
Translated by Dr. Joseph Collins 


The celebrated biographer of 
Disraeli and Byron has written 
a novel, incomparably original 
and charming — the story of a 
man and his relations with two 
women. Philipe Marcenat nar- 
rates his version of his affair 
with the woman he loved madly, 
jealously; then, his second wife 
presents her estimate of her hus- 
band. A delightful and sympa- 
thetically witty delineation of 
the atmosphere “without which 
we cannot live.” $2.50 


Aspects of 
Biography 





conviction for murder. The two volumes 
are packed full of people, though the 


second concerns itself chiefly with young | 


Oliviero and his youthful protests against 
injustice and autocracy in general and 


| particular. The novel is_ elaborateiy 
| written — too much so for quick reading. 


TO THE LADIES 


Some pay somebody will prove to 
Booth Tarkington that there are corners 
in the feminine complex that are no-man’s 
land and nobody’s business, and it will 
break his heart. For undoubtedly he 
poses very prettily as the interpreter of 
womankind, and he continues to do so in 
Younc Mrs. Greevey (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.00). It is a mildly entertaining 
book, about as long as a Satevepost “short” 
story and somewhat less substantial, and 
its moral is that ambitious women with- 
out brains are terrible. After profound 
reflection about Mr. Tarkington’s pretty 
dolls, we are compelled to the conclusion 
that they are biologically unsound. If he 
would only allow them a few babies they 
might begin to behave like human beings, 
but in the meantime his story would have 
gone up the spout. 

There are a lot of women in Dark 
Duet, by Marguerite Steen (Stokes, 
$2.50), or at least there seem to be. The 
explanation is that one of them, an elderly 





Progressive 
Relaxation 


—Epmunp Jacosson, MD, 
by 
Edmund Jacobson 


Relaxation — the oldest pre- 
scription of medical science, 
and mysterious factor X in 
the cure of disorders. Dr. 
Jacobson has analyzed X, and 
evolved a method to teach the 
patient how to relax. 


SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 


Projects 


PROJECTS IN 


DESICN in Design 
? 


TEE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO PRESS 


by Stanislaw Szukalski 


Pages of pungent, scintillat- 
ing comment; sketches of 
bewildering originality; proj- 
ects in architecture an 
sculpture conceived by an 
iconoclastic genius. $20.00 


actress who is a composite of Bernhardt, 
Duse, Isadora Duncan, and Helen of 
Troy, manages a Protean performance in- 
volving four husbands and the fascination 
of every pair of trousers in sight. Thereby 
she innocently robs her beautiful but 


“Coming from the pen of one of 
the greatest living exponents of 
biographical writing, it is a book 
to be given consideration by all 


who take more than a super- 
ficial interest in what they read. 
It is a broad glimpse of the mind 
of a leading humanist and liter- 
ary artist.” — New York Times 
$2.00 

D. Appleton and Company 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 





brave granddaughter of true love — per- 
sonified by an artistic puppy who writes 
marvelous plays and has marvelously 
bad manners — and inadvertently drives 
her to the arms of a gentlemanly old 
rascal who knows too well what little 
girls are made of. But the bounder really 
behaves so well about it that he walks 
away with our sympathies, while the 
young hero gives us a pain in the neck. 


The book is surcharged with artistic tem- 


Limited edition of 150 
copies with an original, 
signed woodcut. $30.00 


Write for our new, complete 
catalogue of books 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5756 Ellis Avenue Chicago 





THE CAPTIVE 


(La Prisonniere) 


by MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 


“An extraordinary and unique novel.” 
—Isabel Paterson in N.Y. Herald 


“Compares well with the greatest literary works of 
the century... grasps and holds the attention witha 
power that equals the proverbial power of evil. Yet 
it is not evil; it is literature.” —The Argonaut 


$300 
SECOND LARGE PRINTING 


SUZY FALLS OFF 
b 


y 
CECIL BARR 


Paris—the playground of the world—and 
two girls from Broadway who don’t miss a 
trick. Good fun and thrills make this novel 
a diversion which one friend will recom- 
mend to another. 


$200 


PASSAGE TO THE SKY 


by HOWARD COXE 


Just as Compton Mackenzie has depicted the 
strange lives of the conglomerate group on the 
island of Capri, this novel introduces the reader 
into the innumerable villas which lie around Flor- 
énce. It is the absorbing story of the divorcee, 
the woman they say has murdered her husband, 
the young men seeking new thrills. 


$250 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
of WORLD POETRY 


Edited by MARK VAN DOREN 


“The greatest achievement in the history of poetry. 
Here are 1400 pages covering, all times, all lands, 
all languages, all forms. The finest translations 
into English have been employed in every case. 
The book of Poetry, to be read and treasured by 
every man with music and beauty in his soul.” 


| Limp Leather $10.00 7” Full Leather $12.00 


AAYAYINVSYY 


(CIR IEIRY 


BY 


COLETTE 
PAAAADALAN 


Since George Sand, Colette 
is the greatest woman writer in 
France, and the most read there 
today. Cheri, the story of a 
gigolo and the gallant Woman 
of Fifty, is “a brilliant work of 
character portrayal,” says Lewis 
Galantiere, “tragic in its im- 
plications but on the surface a 
comedy in a genre new to us 
and full of a slightly macabre 
fascination.” 


Ten unusual illustrations 
by Herman Post 


$2 50 


RLES BONI — Publishers—66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Y O U R S ae Anas 


Given . a readers - F pene ' 
ho t t thi i 

who take advantage of this Specia Webster’s 

New International Dictionary 


Offer now made in connection with 


THE UNIVERSAL 
QUESTION ANSWERER 


To solve Question Games, Cross- 
Word Puzzles, whatever your ques- 


WORDS 
OF RECENT’ INTEREST 


Hooverize, broadcast, audio-fre- 
quency, baby bond, eugenism, 
hokum, Freud, helicopter, vita- 
min, Binet test, Stalin, petit 
point. These are but a few from the 
thousands of late words all clearly 
defined in this great work. 


The Merriam Webster— 


A complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form — with 3,000 pages and type 
matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume. India-Paper 
Edition in Rich, Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular 
Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by readers of The Forum on the 
following remarkable easy terms. 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH 1929 ATLAS) 


Delivered for $1.00 


with easy monthly payments thereafter 


(on approved orders in United States and Canada) 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced about ONE-HALF 


in Thickness and Weight as compared with the 
Regular Paper Edition 


tion, you will find the answer in the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL. It is 
accepted as the highest authority 
every where. 







a India Paper Edition Eee 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India Paper. It has an 
excellent printing surface, resulting in remarkably clear impressions 

of type and illustrations. What a satisfaction to own 
the new Merriam Webster in a form so light and so 
convenient to use. This edition is only about one-half 
the thickness and weight of the regular edition. Size 


123% in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 83% Ibs. 
Regular Paper 


Edition 


__ Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Size 1234 in. x 934 in. x 5% in. Weight 17 Ibs. 


Both editions are printed from the same plates 
and indexed. 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in addition, 
12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 32,000 Geographical 
Subjects, besides thousands of other References. 3,000 
Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. Constantly improved 
and kept up to date. 


“To have this work in the 
home is like sending the 
whole family to college” 
The only dictionary with the New Divided 


Page, characterized as “‘A Stroke of 
Genius.” 


The Atlas 


Is the 1929 “New Reference Atlas of the 


To those who mail this coupon at once! 
G. & C. Merriam Co. "952°,°S'* Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 86 Years 
Please send me free of all obligation or expense complete 


information including “125 interesting Questions” with 
references to their answers, striking “Facsimile Color-Plete” 


of the new bindings, specimen es of India Regul 
World,” containing 180 pages. Maps are paper with terms of your pray 4 on Gases iw 
beautifully printed in colors, and include 


NTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY to Forum readers. 9-29) 
recent changes in boundaries, airway maps, 

and latest Census figures, etc., all handsomely PN 6555555 Chee soba nde eens 

en eer eines es = =6—hlU ero reresewonecorcsnerrs 
inches. Address 
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perament, and if all actresses and drama- 
tists talk as cleverly and behave as 
stupidly as these, then we will never be- 
come an impresario. 

And while we are on the subject of im- 
presarios, tribute is due the one who dis- 
covered and dressed for company the 
garrulous Trader Horn. His third book is 
Tue Waters or Arrica (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.50), and it is neither better 
nor worse than the rest of them. It is 
made like the others, with one of the 
Trader’s novels as excuse for long inter- 
vals of spicy conversation. 

Gossip becomes a real virtue in Pomp 
AND CIRCUMSTANCE, by the Ex-Duchess 
de Clermont-Tonnerre (Cape and Smith, 
$3.00). The title seems a poor substitute 
for the original, In the Time of Carriages, 
for these are memoirs of polite society in 
France before the days of gasoline. Ad- 
mirable powers of memory and observa- 
tion and — what is better — an excellent 
appreciation of the difference between the 
interesting and the important, qualify 
this lady to recreate a lost age and make 
us like it. In part these are reminiscences 
of literary and social dignitaries and the 
places where they lived and moved and 
had their being, and sometimes they are 
illumined by keen wit and a touch of 
entertaining scandal. For most of us, 
however, the author’s own personality is 
the best of the book and all the small talk 
of her own experiences as fascinating as 
a novel. 


HEADLINERS 


A sympatuetic and almost en- 
thusiastic study of Lincoln’s successor is 
ANDREW JOHNSON, by Lloyd Paul Stryker 
(Macmillan, $6.00). Johnson was made the 
scapegoat of reconstruction by his con- 
temporaries and to a considerable degree 
by historians, and this scholarly and 
thorough-going book sets out to right a 
wrong and remedy an injustice. It may be 
somewhat biased, but it is none the less 
interesting throughout seven hundred 
pages. ' 
Knut Hagberg, a Scandinavian student 
and observer of English political life, 
does some neat little portraits in Krves, 
CHURCHILLS, AND StraTEsMEN (Dodd, 
Mead, $4.00). The intention to make these 
people — from King George IV to current 
personalities in British politics — intel- 
ligible and interesting to folk who know 
very little about them, results in some 
tabloid biographies and critical estimates 
that are charming and clean-cut. A safe 
and sane detachment from the war allows 
Kaiser Wilhelm and King Edward Vil 
to rub shoulders in the same book, and 
later figures in European affairs to be 
estimated without passion or prejudice. 

A biography that goes lightly where the 
ice is thin is Joun D., A Portrait 


“A yarn worthy to be placed beside Robinson 
Crusoe...a superb story.” —LEwis GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Adventures 


Illustrated by 
ZHENYA 


= of an Outlaw “ 


The Amazing Story of Ralph Rashleigh, 1825-1844 
Edited and with a Foreword by the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD and 


The Wave 


by EVELYN SCOTT 


“Of its kind the novel is unquestion- 
ably the greatest produced in this 
country.” Joseph Auslander, N. YS 


Collected Poems 
of D. H. Lawrence 


“They provide a record of intimate 
moods, typical of his writing.’’ The 
Outlook. 2 vols., boxed, $5.00 


Pomp and 


Circumstance 
by E. DE GRAMONT 


“Her book joins those other excellent 

memoirs that redound to the credit of 

French letters.’’ Brooklyn Daily s 
3. 


Cora Potts 
by WARD GREENE 


Adventure follows adventure in this 
novel of a female go-getter with an 
itching palm, hailing from a hitherto 
unrepresented South. $2.50 


Blue Juniata 
by MALCOLM COWLEY 


‘A kind of poetry rare in America: the 
poetry of a highly trained man of 
letters —a beautiful example of the 
specific discipline of craftsmanship that 
few Americans achieve."” Allen Tate in 
The New Republic. $2.00 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


EX-WIFE 


Anonymous 


This surprising book 

contains the observa- 

tions of a young 

woman on marriage, 

/ divorce, and the new 
freedom of her sex. It 

should be read by women before 
and after marriage, and if the 
sincerity that underlies its surface 
glamor is grasped, it may do some- 
thing to convince women that a 
wrecked home may mean a ruined 
life. $2.00 


NAPOLEON 


Self-Destroyed 


by PIERCE CLARK 


Dr. James Harvey Robinson, in 
his Introduction to the book, says, 
“This volume is a study of Napo- 
leon’s personality from the stand- 
point of recent psychological and 
medical discoveries and hypothe- 
ses. ... This gives the book its 
great interest and suggests many 
neglected elements in the career of 
this supremely exciting human 
being.”’ Illustrated, $3.00 


Overshadowed 
by EUGENE LOHRKE 


“This use of beautiful and poetic prose 
to picture war’s most finespun horrors 
distinguishes ‘‘Overshadowed’ from 
the blood-and-mud books.” WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


The Red Napoleon 
sy FLOYD GIBBONS 


Fight out your next war on paper! A 
stupendously conceived story, thrilling 
and world-wide in its scope. 


The Unlit Lamp 
éy RADCLYFFE HALL 


**The figure of Joan Ogden is as living 
a piece of characterization as contem- 
porary literature affords.” N. Y. Times. 

3rd printing. $3.00 


See How They Run 
sy HELEN GRACE CARLISLE 


‘*Youth betrayed from within and with- 
out is the recurring cry of the book.” 
Saturday Review. 4th printing. $2.50 


The English King 
by MICHAEL MACDONAGH 


Fascinating sidelights on what is now 
the oldest monarchy in the world. $3.00 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 


139 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 





The magazines 
are saying: 


**A real treasure chest 
of ‘English undefiled.’ 
We commend it unre- 
servedly.”” 

— Review of Reviews. 


‘“*“A valuable contri- 
bution to the cause of 
clarity and accurate 
word selection.” 

— Independent. 


“Will be of constant 
use on the writing 
desk."’ 

—American Mercury. 


“cannot be too 
highly praised.”’ 
— Forum. 


‘‘—— leads the mind to 
associations wholly 
unexpected and de- 
fines them with 
shades of meaning so 
that exactness and 
fluency are obtained." 

— Harper's. 


“Supplies just the 
right word you need 
for each shade of 
meaning.” 

— World’s Work. 


MACRAE 


Here is the 
Exact Word 


—the best word to use—the word you have 
forgotten—the word that avoids repetition 
—the word which clearly conveys your ex- 
act meaning. 


By means of its unique arrangement of grouping 
related words, March's Thesaurus Dictionary 
makes the word you want instantly available. 
Comprehensive and authoritative, covering the 
whole living language. Defines the word, distin- 
guishing the delicate shades of meaning. 

In addition, makes available thousands of useful 
facts on history, geography and literature. Con- 
tains chapters on grammar, punctuation, Biblical 
facts, the important words A pee leading arts and 
sciences, grouped by the March method. 

Invaluable to the scholar, a practical help in the 
business office, indispensable to the student and in 
the home. 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


1462 Pages — Thumb-Indexed — Buckram Binding 


At All Bookstores $9.00 


SMITH - COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Books 


Ors, by John K. Winkler (Vanguard, 
$2.25). Mr. Rockefeller has surreptitiously 
become an American institution and muck- 
raking is out of style, so that Mr. Winkler 
— like a good newspaper man — prefers 
human interest to moral issues and sketches 
the pirate of other days with a kindly 
pencil. It is a rather amazing demonstra- 
tion of the American people’s capacity to 
forgive and forget. Mr. Rockefeller should 
be pleased and send Mr. Winkler a shiny 
dime. 


AMONG US MORTALS 


"Tue eves of two cool and cal- 
culating scientists are turned on infancy 
in Tue Process or HumMAN BEHAviovR, 
by Mandel and Irene Case Sherman 
(Norton, $3.00), which is one of those 
books that are invaluable to those who 
need them in their business. The general 
effect is that of a very small baby crying 
at the bottom of a very large test tube. 
Just when and why the baby cries is the 
particular problem under consideration, 
but it leads to sundry deductions and 
demonstrations as to how the human 
experiment gets acquainted with the 
world and becomes more or less at home 
in it. At best it is a useful source-book 
of expert observation of the superficial 
facts of behavior; at worst it looks like 
another effort to show the superiority of 
guinea pigs over newborn babies. 

What makes the wheels of a city go 
round is told in Cuicago, by Charles 
Edward Merriam (Macmillan, $3.50). 
Mr. Merriam has served time as a city 
official of Chicago as well as pedogogue 
and student of the social sciences, and 
he speaks with authority. The history of 
the city, the inner workings of its civic 
and political affairs, and its reasonable 
expectations of a bigger, better, and 
brighter future are told in detail and with 
the spice of anecdote and personal ex- 
perience. Those who habitually go off 
half-cocked over civic corruption and 
such can attend with profit to Mr. 


Merriam’s exposition of what goes on in 

THE FORUM " NOW OLLOWING AIR TRANSPORT COMPANIES. — the city council and the mind of a mayor. 

THE STOUT AIR LINES THE CURTISS FLYING SERVICE Meanwhile, there are still those who 

[| UNIVERSAL AVIATION CORPORATION | find philosophy more fascinating than 

"| facts, and count the soul still worthy of 
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| attention. MysTERIES OF THE Sout, by 
"Short Story Writing’ ih 


Richard Muller Freienfels (Knopf, $5.00), 
A practical forty-lesson 


is a sincere and stimulating book. It is 
NEWS = LETTER 
course in the writing and 


made up of half a dozen essays, loosely 
marketing of the ShortStory, WHERE READING COUNTS 


related by their common interest in the 
HIS kl Jes through its col- . as 5 . ,£ 
~— oe as oan. ta A on “ieee entertain- immeasurable elements in man. The first 


Sie EditorofThe [ scientific information. ie races to you all of these, “The Infinity of the Soul,” is 
oF eden aeaal in aaa igeeed an answer to the pure materialists, ev en 

$5,009 wr ace taeee ne ike cane te woe though it offers as a substitute for their 
constantly to casual reader. Science News-Letter news bio-chemical behaviorism a sort of pan- 
theism. Honesty, humility, and coura- 

geous thought are evident throughout the 

_ book and repay all the pains needed to 


is helpful in businesses affected by 
Science, — and what business is not? 
go through it. 


Introductory offer — $1 for 13 weeks 
MEDICHE 2173 B Street, N. W. me 
EDICIN . 
HEALTH Washington, D. C. RADIO 


HEREDITY AVIATION 
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"13.85 


with a beautiful ship 
model FREE! 


IF you act at once you can own the 
MALAY EDITION of Joseph Conrad’s 
famous works and a beautiful model galleon 
for your library or living room—all for the 
Special Low Price of but $13.85. 


If you mail the “Approval Request”’ cou- 
pon in the corner of this page within the 
next twenty days you can keep and read 
these famous books for a full week without 
charge. You can put the books in your home, 
set the ship on your bookcase or mantel, 
read a few of the stories at your leisure— 
THEN decide whether you wish to keep 
them or not. 


Several of the volumes contain more than 
one story. The ten titles are: 


YOUTH TYPHOON 
ROMANCE 
LORD JIM VICTORY 
NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS 
PERSONAL RECORD 
THE ROVER THE RESCUE 
ALMA YER’S FOLLY 


They afford every lover of good fiction a 
wealth of the best romantic literature written 
in our time. They afford every lover of the 
sea a chance to sail in his armchair to the 
strangest of foreign ports on the most thrill- 
ing voyages ever chronicled by man. 


This special low price offer (the books alone 
usually sell for $2.00 each) with the beautiful 
ship model FREE, is for a limited time only— 
just to introduce Conrad to a larger host of read- 
ers. Mailthecoupon and read them for yourself. 


We have obtained a number of artistic repli- 
casof Columbus’ flagship, the “Santa Maria’’ for 
frce distribution to purchasers of the Malay 
Edition of the Works of Joseph Conrad. These 
models, now so-fashionable for decorative pur- 
poses, are authentic reproductions of the Spanish 
galleon type, sturdy in construction and beau- 
tifully finished. To be certain of procuring one 
cf these models and the set of ten volumes at the 
present low price—mail the coupon TODAY. 


Doubleday, ; Dept. C-609 
Doran & Cows Garden City, 
Inc. Y 


‘ 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dept. C-609 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Send the complete ten volumes of the Malay Edition of Conrad 
and the ship model at once. I will decide in a week if I wish 
to keep them. If I do not return them at the end of that 

eriod I will remit $3.85 as first payment and $2.50 per month 
ne 4 consecutive months. 
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“| GAMBLED Qc 


A Story for Men and Women who 
are dissatisfied with themselves 


‘T.wo years ago my earnings were $2,080 
per year! I was discontented, unhappy. 
I was not getting ahead. And I wanted the 
luxuries of life like other people. 

But it all seemed hopeless. I was beset 
with fears — afraid of losing my job — 
afraid of the future. I was “‘scatterbrained.”’ 
I had a thousand half-baked ideas to make 
more money, but acted on none of them. 

Today I have an income of $20,000 a 
year— $17,920 more than it was two years 
ago. A difference of $35,840. 

Once I wandered through life aimlessly. 
Today I have a definite goal and the will to 
reach it. Once I looked forward hopefully to 
a $5-a-week increase in salary. Today I look 
forward confidently to a $100-a-week in- 
crease in my earnings. 

What magic was it that changed my 
whole life? Here’s the answer in one word — 
Pelmanism. I gambled 2c on it. Yet without 
it, I might have stayed in a rut for life. 

Pelmanism taught me how to think 
straight and true. It focused my aim on one 
thing. It dispelled my fears — improved my 
memory. Initiative, organizing . ability, 
forcefulness were a natural result. Inertia 
disappeared — so also mind-wandering and 
indecision. With new allies—and old 
enemies beaten—I was prepared for 
anything. 

I want other average men to gamble 2c 
as I did. For the cost of a postage stamp I 
sent for the booklet about Pelmanism, 
called “‘Scientific Mind Training.” Reading 
that free book started me on my climb. 


The Pelman Institute will be glad to send a copy 
of “Scientific Mind Training’’ to any interested 
individual — FREE. It lains Pelmanism — tells 
how it has hel over 700,000 people during the 
last 25 years. World figures like T. P. O’Connor, 
Frank P. Walsh, Prince Charles of Sweden and 
many others praise this book — which com- 
pletely —~, tay by life. — oe Es No 
= ation. Aa “AslERICe HE PEL- 
INSTITO E OFA ERICA. ni West 45th 
= Suite 1309, New York 
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THe PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1309, 71 West 45th St., New York City. 

Please send me without obli tion your free —— 


“Scientific Mind Training.” is does not place me 
under any obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


OPINIONS * ! : 


They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.—KEaTs 


God in the Machine 


MeN AnD Macuinss, by Stuart Chase; 
Macmillan, $2.50 
Reviewed by G1LBert SELDEs. 


A certarn amount of mental 
rubbish is issued every day and as time 
goes on this rubbish hardens and forms a 
crust which people try to use as if it were 
good loamy soil. It is, however, dead 
matter; there is no life in it and it chokes 
out the life which might spring from the 
soil underneath, as a stream of lava, cool- 
ing, kills vegetation for cen- 
turies. The rubbish about 
machinery has been pouring 
out for years. Mr. Chase, with 
easy mastery of his material, 
has put down a train of 
dynamite and suavely, but 
most effectively, blown .the 
rubbish to bits. 

And not content with this, 
he has gone on and analyzed 
the machine, dispassionately 
setting down its inherent values and 
defects and the evil which it can do and 
is doing: when it is mishandled and the 
good it can do at its best. 

I conceive it the duty of a reviewer 
in the case of a significant book to direct 
all his energies to a single point: the point 
of making the book attractive to the 
reader. I confess I do not know how to go 
about it; the critical vocabulary of praise 
is worn out by repetition, and if one falls 
back on moderate statements, they imply 
caution and lack of enthusiasm. It is 
perfectly true that Men and Machines is 
balanced, judicious, we'l-informed; it is 
also true that the book is brilliant and 
vivid and engrossing. But adjectives are 
really useless; the book is an act, an ex- 
plosion and a piece of construction. It 
concerns the essential material question 
of civilized life to-day, and my first thought 
when I finished it was whether President 
Hoover had anything more important 
to do than read it and act upon it. 

The explosive portion of the book will 
be instantly accepted. A few chapters 
appeared in The New Republic; these and 
several others might as well have appeared 


Stuart CHASE 


in the Saturday Evening Post. In a sense 
Mr. Chase gives the machine a clean 
bill of health: the machine does not cause 
standardization, the machine does not 
destroy the arts, the machine makes far 
fewer robots than one imagines, the 
machine does leave room for craftsmen, 
it creates skills. All these things apply 
to the machine even as it is now con- 
trolled. With more intelligent control 
the machine would not cause unemploy- 
ment, create cheap and tawdry goods, 
cause overproduction, search 
for new markets, and wars. 

The book is directed to the 
intelligence of those who can 
follow the author’s separation 
of the machine from the pres- 
ent ill-use of the machine and 
can see that the problem of 
the future is to harness the 
billion wild horses which the 
power age has let loose to 
trample over the face of the 
earth. If the horses are not harnessed, 
we have the disasters which Mr. Chase 
summarizes. We have the two-hour war 
— the coldest and most terrifying proph- 
ecy I have ever read; and we have the 
breakdown of a mechanized civilization 
because of “technological tenuousness,” 
that is, the complexity of mechanical 
specialization, the lack of a completely 
informed central intelligence capable of 
adjusting the requirements of all the 
specialists, their services and functions. 
And in addition to these major, ultimate 
disasters, we have more unemployment, 
more shoddy forced on more consumers, 
more waste between production and con- 
sumption because of the mounting cost of 
advertising and distribution, more robots, 
more illness, more broken and wasted 
lives. 

I suggest that the reader look at the 
last pages of Penguin Island and then at 
the last pages of Men and Machines. If 
Anatole France’s refined despair seems to 
him more philosophical than Mr. Chase’s 
search for the courage, will, and intel- 
ligence necessary to preserve civilization, 
let him remember that panic, no matter 





Join 


the Book-of-the-Month Club 


now—while you can get 


Te First Book FREE 


A special offer—see reason for it below 


ey Re GREAT many people (we know) have 
lai eA Al been on the verge of joining the Book-of- 
BY Woy 2 the-Month Club, but have neglected to 
>.) 


ms} do so largely through oversight. This spe- 


cial offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastina- 


tion by making it worth while for you not to delay 
longer. We suggest simply that you get full information 
at once about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and then decide once for all whether you want 
to join. The mere fact that more than 100,000 judicious 
book-readers already belong to the organization—that 
they represent the elite of the land in every profession 
and every walk of life—that not a single one was in- 
duced to join by a salesman or by personal solicitation 
of any kind, but did so after simply reading the facts 
about what the Club does for book-readers—all these 
are indications that it is worth your while at least to get 
these facts as quickly as possible, and then (if you want 
to) join and get your first book free. You assume no 
obligation in sending the coupon below for full infor- 
mation. 


Six distinguished foreign au- 
thors now serve as an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee 
for the Book -of-the-Month 
Club. The function the indi- 
viduals in this foreign group 
perform is to keep our judges 
advised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, each 
in his own country..The Com- 
mittee consists of: 


For ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells 


and 
Arnold Bennett 
FOR FRANCE: 
André Maurois 
FoR GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann 
and 
Arthur Schnitzler 
For SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 15-9 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
involves mein no obligation to subscribeto your service. 


eF ess 


eal Seidel ona Doroth Christopher William Allen 
Canfiel Morley White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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SUCCESS 
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while you are young 
enough to enjoy it 


= |b meeting Armstrong this afternoon at 


Ingleside—last chance for a little golf be- 
fore we sail for Europe on the fifteenth... .” 


Pretty soft for Bob Carrington, you say—a | 


lovely country home, golf on a week-day when 
the other boys are slaving at the office—a six 
weeks’ trip to Europe with the family— and 
all this wonderful success while he is still young 
enough to enjoy it! 

But why look with envy upon success well earned 
—especially when it is within your power to attain that 
Same success? 

“If young men in business only realized how im- 
mensely valuable are those early years, and how vital 
it is to get away to a flying start, they would makeit an 
inflexible rule to devote several evenings every week 
to home-study business training.” 

One of America’sforemost business men—an active 
directorin a dozen bigcorporations—made that state- 
ment recently; and if you havetheslightest doubt of 
its truth, you need only checkit by the actual records 
of LaSalle-trained men, many of whom, though still 
in their thirties, are commanding five-figure salaries. 


Send for Free Book 


**Ten Years’ Promotion in One”’ 


“I’m determined to succeed,”” you say—and we do not 
deny that hard work and learning through day-to-day 
experience willeventually win you some measure of 
success. If successis sweet, however, isit not doubly 
sweet if it comes to you while you are still young 
enough to enjoy it? 

And is it not a needless and tragic waste of years to 
continue at outgrown tasks, simply because you will not 
spare yourself the time to master those bigger jobs that 
command the realrewards of business? 

Ten Years’ Promotion in Oneisa booklet that shows 
you how you can save years that would otherwise 
be wasted. Sending for it has marked the turning 
point in the livesof thousandsupon thousands of men 
—and the coupon will bring it to you FREE. 

With this book we will send you, without cost or 
obligation, complete particulars of the training that 
appeals to you, together with details of our easy-pay- 
ment plan. 

Will you wait till the golden years of your life are 
fast slipping away—or will you set your path toward 
success while you are still young enough to enjoy it? 

Provethat you mean what you say when you say 
that you want to get ahead—by what you do with 
this coupon NOW. 

«==—==Find Yourself Through LaSalle!l-=--= 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 996-R Chicago 

I should be glad to learn about your 
salary-increasing plan as applied 
to my advancement in the business 
ficld checked below. 

Business Management 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 
Modern Salesmanship 
Railway Station Mgm't 
Law : Degree of LL.B. 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 
Banking and Finance 


Modern Business Corre- 
spondence 


He-Pa Bookkeeping 


Business English 
Commercial Spanish 
Effective Speaking 
Stenoty py-Stenography 
Telegraphy 

Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 


C. P. A. Coaching 
Railway Accounting 


Praesent Position. ...ccccccscscccccs ecrceccccccccces ° 


Adress ...+--+-+- 90 6000gddSesccsceses ererecccevece 
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Books 





how delicately expressed, is not the chief 
of man’s virtues. 


Traditional Values 


Apa, Tue Baspy, AND THE MAN FROM 
Mars, by Irwin Edman; Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50. 

Reviewed by GRANVILLE Hicks. 


Prennars, a century from now, 
| historians of literature, looking back on 
our times, will regard this era as a turning- 
point in thought and expression, as the 
moment when the center of interest shifted 


from the destruction of traditional views 


| 


|to the restatement of old values and the 
| discovery of new. They will point to the 
awakening of interest in the humanism of 
Babbitt and More, to the introduction of 
a more positive note in criticism, and to 
the writings of a group of young men — 
;such men as Walter Lippmann, Lewis 
Mumford, and Irwin Edman. 

If anything is clear in the present situa- 
tion, it is that the work of destruction has 
been done so thoroughly that iconoclasm 
| offers very little in the way of real sport: 
|one cannot enjoy blasting at a rock of 
| ages that is ready to tumble to pieces at 
_the touch of a feather. To a few people, 
/moreover, it is equally apparent that 
‘mere iconoclasm has become not only 
jejune but perilous. And finally, some of 
us are beginning to realize that, if we are 
_ willing to look for them, most of the mate- 
rials of reconstruction are actually at 
hand. 

What Mr. Edman tries to do in this 
collection of essays is to call attention to 
a few of the elements that might go into a 
|new philosophy of life, into the creation 
of a modern temper less willing to admit 
defeat than that portrayed by Mr. Krutch. 
His tools are the study of such philoso- 
| phers as Santayana, Dewey, and White- 
head, a sensitive reading of much modern 
literature, and the experience of friends, 
of students, and of his own life. He talks 
always in terms of relativity; there are no 
perfectly objective observers, not even 
Adam, or the baby, or the man from 
Mars. But he does not find life chaotic. 

His ideals for the modern man may be 
stated in one of his own phrases — “the 
tough mind and the gentle heart.” He is 
trying to recapture the great traditional 
human values without sacrificing other 
values that are peculiarly of our own age. 
He seeks to combine the spirit of religion 
with the spirit of science, not by the 
familiar hocus-pocus of pious reconcilers, 
but by defining the human meaning be- 
hind ecclesiastical ceremony and theolog- 
ical dogma. He would not suppress the 
newer sense of freedom, but he would have 
it guided by an intelligent and self-imposed 
discipline. He is far from recommending 
a cold and unemotional rationalism, but 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





he points out that even rapture is deepened 
by knowledge and understanding. 

The suggestions that he offers repre- 
sent a single, carefully considered point of 
view, but the book is, after all, a collection 
of essays, and some of the essays are better 
than others. Some are brilliantly analy- 
tical, others highly stimulating — and a 
few, I fear, decidedly commonplace. The 
commonplaceness, however, can be for- 
given if one recalls Mr. Edman’s purpose: 
the contemporary iconoclast may have to 
be continuously brilliant to make his 
prejudices worth reading; the serious 
critic, on the other hand, can afford to 
recognize that obvious truths are some- 
times worth restating. And whatever his 
theme may be, Mr. Edman has stylistic 
graces that delight the reader. 

Mr. Edman’s strength lies, I believe, 
in the fact that he is himself of this head- 
strong, skeptical, pagan generation. He 
knows that there are some qualities which 
we will not give up, even if the heavens 
fall. He does not ask us to give them up; 
he merely warns us lest we surrender — 
quite unnecessarily — other qualities of 
equal value. And for the most part he 
convinces us that we can have both. He 
realizes, of course, that there are many 
difficulties in the way of a new and satis- 
fying synthesis, and that there is harder 
thinking to be done than even he has yet 
attempted. But, having shaken off some 
of the worst fallacies and illusions of the 
present day; he is prepared for his share 
of the task, and he marks out for the rest of 
us the path along which we may travel. 


Human Flotsam 


Tue Wave, by Evelyn Scott; Cape and 
Smith, $2.50. 
Reviewed by T. S. Matruews. 


"Poven in size, scope, and (may 
we add) general excellence, The Wave 
would make two or three novels, it is not 
strictly a novel. It is a collection of nar- 
ratives — and for the most part discon- 
nected narratives —of the Civil War. 
Miss Scott’s plan is an ambitious one, and 
calls for powers of imagination which 
she has not always been able to summon 
up; but on the whole she has subdued her 
unwieldy material into a recognizably 
artistic form. The book is an achievement, 
but not a triumph. 

A unity of atmosphere is conveyed, 
necessarily, by the subject itself. When 
a nation is at war, the psychological 
background is everywhere the same. One 
of the author’s most difficult problems 
must have been, however, to thread these 
reflections of evanescent and dissimilar 
lives through one undistorting lens: it 1s 
the problem of every artist, and (for- 
tunately or unfortunately) that lens must 
be his own mind’s eye. To say that Miss 
Scott has not been the perfect lucid 
medium for every one of these scores of 
meticulously organized pictures is merely 





We invite you to accept for 10 days’ 

free reading this most extraordi- 

nary example of beautiful modern 
bookmaking. 


Emerson’s complete writings have been pub- 
lished in many beautiful, expensive editions. 
It remained for some publisher to make 
the final absolutely complete, compact, and 
most readable, large-type Emerson. This 
tasteful NEW two-volume set contains 
everything Emerson wrote, previously issued 
in many volumes. This is a set which will 
lend atmosphere to your library table, and 
which, with its large, clear type will encour- 
age constant and helpful reading. You may 
have the set for FREE examination by 
simply sending the coupon with no money. 


Great thinkers, writers, men of affairs — among them Lincoln, Carlyle, 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, Maeterlinck, Elbert Hubbard, Henry Ford, Senator 
Borah, and many others — turned to Emerson for ideas and inspiration. 
Emerson opens up new visions of YOUR OWN CAPACITY for achieve- 
ment, for work, for play, for comfort, for friendship. No man can be low in 
spirit or dubious about his future after a few half-hours with Emerson. 
One startling sentence of his may provide the vital spark necessary to suc- 
cessful planning. Do tradition and convention hamper you? Read his attack 
on HISTORY. To turn your handicaps to profit, read COMPENSATION. 
To bring a new peace into your being, read NATURE. If you would know 
what superiorities lie within you, read SUCCESS, SELF-RELIANCE, 
INTELLECT. To fully realize what magnetism there is in your own per- 
sonality, rad CULTURE, WEALTH, BEHAVIOR, POWER. You can- 
not guess the possibilities for your own advancement until Emerson has 
spread them out before you. 


In 2 Beautiful, Practical, lane type volumes 


This modern 2-volume Emerson is one 
of bookmaking’s finest achievements. 
It contains Emerson’s entire 12 vol- 


The books are bound in sturdy, beauti- 
ful Holliston linen and boxed in a hand- 
some three-color slide case, picturing 


umes, in two handsome books of about 
700 pages each, size 7 inches by 10. 


This was accomplished by designing a 
NEW, large, distinct type face with 
good space between lines, and using a 
fine grade of specially made Bible paper 
that type cannot show through. Through- 
out the books, nearly 500 ideas of a 
most arresting, outstanding character are 
displayed in panels in larger sized type. 
Just to scan these keynote ideas alone 
will give you the gist of Emerson’s 
thought. Each of these emphasized ideas 
is of value beyond computation. A 
man’s whole career might be based on 
one of them. 


Emerson's Colonial home at Concord, 
and famous nearby landmarks. 


But we cannot say enough in this small 
space to fully describe these books. 
We therefore urge you to see them for 
10 days — at our expense. There is no 
obligation to purchase — the privilege of 
return in ten days is unqualified. Take 
this FREE LOOK at our invitation. 
You will see an extraordinary example 
of modern bookmaking, and rediscover 
some of the most stimulating ideas ever 
put on paper. Use the coupon now — 
before you turn the page. 


Mail this form for FREE Examination 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 129 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the new 2-volume set of Emerson’s Complete Writings. I will either 
send the books back to you in ten days or send an initial payment of $1.65 
and $2 a month for 4 months, a total of only $9.65, less than half the lowest 
former price for a complete Emerson. (Cash price $9.50.) 
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A few sets are available in a magnificent Artcraft binding at only $1 
per volume additional, Check here if you would prefer to inspect one 
C] of these superb sets with the same return privilege. 





FORUM INDEX *** January to June. 1929 


The regular FORUM index (by title and by author) is now available 


to subscribers upon request. 


In this connection, it is suggested that anyone desiring January- 
June 1929 copies bound should send them to the Circulation Man- 
ager, THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y., with 
sufficient postage to cover return. Prices in the new size are: Buck- 


ram, $4.00; Half Leather, $7.50; All Leather, $12.50. (Six issues are 


bound to the volume.) 


New A-B-C Shorthand 
Increased his Salary 65/ 


James E. Andre Learned Shorthand in a Few Weeks and 
Won a Better Position and More Pay 


was only a few months ago that James E. Andre made up his mind that if he knew | 


shorthand he could advance more rapidly. But he didn’t know where to begin. He was 
afraid of the old-fashioned systems of shorthand — afraid that he would never be able to 


master the whole “foreign language” of signs and symbols — afraid that he would never | 


be able to spare the time that he knew he would have to devote to study. 


Solved His Problem Instantly 
Then one day he saw the Speedwriting advertisement — 
he sent in the coupor. When he received the booklet he 
knew his problem was solved. For here, at last, was a 
shorthand written in the ordinary A~B-C’s — a short- 
hand that he could learn in a few hours! 


It took Mr. Andre just one evening to master the prin- 
ciples of Speedwriting. A few more hours and he actually 
found himself capable of taking down notes in Speed- 
writing and transcribing them easily, accurately. In six 
weeks he was a proficient Speedwriter, and had started 
on the road to success. Today — but here’s his story in 
his own words: — 


“IT had rio idea Speedwriting could be 
learned so quickly. It is not only easy to 
learn, but it is really fascinating. As for 
speed, the name ‘Speeduriting’ is not in 
error. I am employed as secretary and my 
salary is 65% more than it was when I en- 
rolled for Speeduriting.”’ 


What Speedwriting has done for James E. Andre and 
thousands of others like him, it can do for you! Because 
it’s written in the ordinary letters of the alphabet, you 
can master Speedwriting four times as fast as you can 
conventional shorthand systems. Famous as the easiest- 
to-learn shorthand known today, Speedwriting is also 
thoroughly practical, speedy, and efficient! That’s why it 
has been welcomed by business and professional men and 
women, by experienced stenographers and beginners alike. 


Write Today for Free Book! 
Let us tell you more about Speedwriting — 
show you how you can increase your per- 
sonal efficiency and win your way to the top. 
Our FREE book describes Speedwriting in 


detail. Explains how it can help you earn > SPEEDWE 





Miss Emma B. Dear- 

rn, the inventor of 
SPEEDWRITING, 
who for 18 years 
taught practically all 
systems of shorthand 
in such institutions 
as Columbia Univer- 
sity, Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute, Sim- 
mons College and the 
University of Cali- 
fornia. 


® SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BM-1048, 


more money, qualify you for a better position 


—how it opens the way to unlimited oppor- 


tunities. Your FREE 
copy is ready—send for 
it TODAY! 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
Dept. BM-1048 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York is Es 


ite’ the 


ey er ee dtyping 


200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, | rol 
Book, and full details about Speedwriting, the 
new, natural shorthand. 

Name. 
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| to state that she has not achieved amiracle. 
For plain narrative, Miss Scott’s style 

| is not the most fortunate that could be 
| imagined. It is too intellectualized — 
| labored, even. Thus, when she wants to 
bring her language down to the plane of 

| her characters’ own thoughts and emo- 
| tions, she is reduced to the expedient of 


Evetyn Scorr 


translating their comparative incoherence 


into her own sophisticated and more 
modern speech, but leaving little islands 
of their own words set off by quotation 
marks or parentheses. 


In a vastness without motion the tamed 
hawk rises, quits the untouched, the 
heavy leisure of an ocean less impetuous. 
(That’s me.) Even the coarse, emboweled 
braying of a steamer cannot awaken. 
This is to be. Deathdewed the evening. 
The emerald lamps flick the harbor, the 
hills. A chalky lace traces moon, unseen, 
over the dark. 


It is a trick that begins by irritating and 

may end by wearying us. It has its own 
| effectiveness, however, and it does suc- 
ceed in keeping the figures distinct, for 
as long as each is before us. As for a 
general impression of the whole variegated 
mass of incidents, people, alarms, and 
agonies — when we have finished reading 
the book, that impression is a cloudy 
one. But the cloud remains in our mem- 
ory as a big cloud, and a thunderous one. 

Of the hundred or so stories which com- 
pose this epic narrative, very few fail to 
come up to the high standard which the 
author sets for herself on the first page. 
These few failures are so obviously poorer 
than the rest that one can only wonder 
why they were left in. A glaring example 
| is the story of how the news of Lincoln’s 
re-election reached his home town. If 
Miss Scott had not set such a high stand- 
ard, these lapses into comparative ama- 
teurishness would not offend us nearly 
so much. But it must be said that the 
author not only falls below but rises 
above her own level. Perhaps the best 
example of the height to which her narra- 
tive can reach is the story of Lea Hill, 
the Confederate deserter, and his sweet- 
heart, Amy Orm. Here Miss Scott's 
style appears to its best advantage, for, 
although the facts of the story are 
tragically simple, the implications and the 
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Save Money on these 
Best 


‘Twelve 


HERE are several “book 
[clubs in America, each of- 

fering readers current selec- 
tions from advance lists before pub- 
lication for the retail trade. Natur- 
ally, some confusion has arisen. 
Possibly you have not clearly in 
mind just which of these organiza- 
tions it is that binds its books in 
permanent editions and delivers 
twelve of them to its members each 
year at a tremendous cash saving. 
ONLY The Literary Guild DOES 
THIS! 

Only the Literary Guild sends its 
members twelve new, outstanding, 
cloth bound books a year at a great 
reduction in price. 

Every discriminating book buyer 
will want to investigate the advan- 
tages offered by all of the “clubs” 
before he subscribes to any of them. 
It is only by such comparison that 
all of the advantages of the Literary 
Guild are revealed. 


The Guild Solicits 
only 
Your Consideration 


It would seem too vainglorious to 
state that every advantage of book- 
buying procurable in any other 
way — through subscription or 
otherwise—is to be had through 
Guild membership, in addition to 
many unique advantages—includ- 
ing the cash saving. Therefore, we 
leave the decision to you. Mail the 
coupon for full particulars that you 
may judge for yourself. 

One obvious testimony to the 
superiority of the Guild is its amaz- 
ing growth. From an idea, two 
years ago, it has become unique in 
the book world, the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in America. 


Through the year, more than 
650,000 books were sent to Guild 
members, at a saving that seems 
incredible. In one year the mem- 
bers saved more than $1,150,000 
on their books—and they secured 
such outstanding successes as: 


TRADER HORN 

MAGIC ISLAND 

BAD GIRL 

MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS 
MEET GENERAL GRANT 
ROUND UP 

THE WAVE 

THEY STOOPED TO FOLLY 


The Literary Guild 


55 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 93-F. 


New York, N.Y. 


ooks 


The books pictured on this page 
were all Guild selections. All nation- 
wide favorites. Every literary re- 
view of importance in America has 
printed feature articles about these 
most extraordinary books of the 
decade. Guild members received 
them at a great saving—without 
having to search for them—on the 
very day they were published. 

But if—after they had seen them 
—they did not want to keep any 
of them as a permanent part of 
their library—they could have been 
returned in exchange for any books 
in print in the United States. 


The Exchange 
Privilege Guarantees 
Your Satisfaction 


Now you cannot lose. Guild 
membership is absolutely guaran- 
teed to please you. But before you 
join, you should know exactly how 
the Guild plan operates. 

A new brochure, Make the Liter- 
ary Guild Serve You, has just been 
printed, fully describing every 
phase of Guild membership. 

The coupon will bring it to you 
without the slightest obligation. 
Compare the advantages offered on 
its pages with those of any other 
agency for book distribution in the 
world. Your own acumen will 
prompt you,—you will not need to 
be urged. 


Tue Literary Guinn, Dept. 93-F. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the book- 
let, Make the Literary Guild Serve You, 
free and without obligation. 
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NEVER BEFORE 


Have so many books been printed ! 


NEVER BEFORE 


Have so many books been read! 


NEVER BEFORE 


Has it been so necessary — and so impossible — to 
keep up with what is going on in the world of books 
without the help of a good literary magazine. And 
never before has there been an opportunity to get so 
good a literary magazine for so little money — or 
any amount of money, for that matter — for never 
has there been a magazine at all like BOOK CHAT. 
This magazine is run on the theory that a publica- 
tion devoted to books need not necessarily be dull 
and stodgy. That literary matters can be discussed 
with sprightliness and humor without losing any of 
their worth. And so sure are we that once you have 
seen BOOK CHAT you will never again be with- 
out it, that we will on receipt of the coupon send 
you a sample copy free of charge. 


BRENTANO’S BOOK CHAT 
1 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send a sample copy to 


Ere Eee 


Address ...... Piette tate ninsie eal 


P. S. On second seit I'll risk a dollar and try it for a year. 


St = a cash........... 


P. O. order........... enclosed. 
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Dept. 1166 » 9601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. records. Alsoincrease 


asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
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THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T 
GET ELSEWHERE 


ay be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States ye oe toa 
large collection of rare, scarce, f-print, 
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Books 


two people concerned are even more 
tragically complex. 

No general review of a book such as 
this is possible in the space at my dis. 
posal. You could say the same, perhaps, 
for most books that are worth reviewing 
at all. But in the case of The Wave this 
restriction is peculiarly disappointing, 
for it is the kind of book one would like 
to discuss from many points of view. 
The thesis Miss Scott has posed is not 
only an exceedingly interesting but a quite 
fundamental one: as her text she has 
taken the scientific definition of a wave 
from a treatise on Physical Geography, 
and, as an example of the definition, she 
gives us the fragmentary human beings 
swept into this general movement, like 
bits of cork or particles of the wave itself. 
No, she has done more than that; for, 
while we are conscious throughout of the 
rush of invincible circumstance, we are 
reminded also that these little exemplars 
are not pieces of inanimate flotsam, but 
men and women, some of whom cannot 








| even wait for the passing of the wave 


before they drown. 


Epilogue to War 


| Tue Arrermatn, by Winston Churchill; 


Scribner, $5.00. 
Reviewed by GeorGe NEBOLSINE. 


Is The Aftermath Mr. Churchill has 
brought to a close his masterly story of 
the World War. To those who have read 
and enjoyed the former volumes, the 
present work is likely to be a keen disap- 
pointment. One has learned to expect a 
great deal from the versatile Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in this epilogue to 
the World Crisis he descends to a level 
scarcely distinguishable from mediocrity. 
The fact seems to be that Mr. Churchill 
had little to do with the making of the 
Peace. He can throw little new light upon 
the activities at Versailles that dominated 
the post-war period. His interest in the 
matter, however, impels him to give 4 
rather lengthy account of the proceedings. 
In doing so he pays inordinate attention 
to the work of Mr. Baker on President 
Wilson. Had this part of the book ap- 
peared as a book review it would have 
been invaluable, but as a part of the 
great panorama of the World Crisis it is 
incongruous. 

The present work falls clearly into four 
main sections — the demobilization, the 
Versailles Conference, the Russian Civil 
War, and the Greco-Turkish War. Of the 
second section Mr. Churchill has no im- 
portant first hand knowledge, but of the 
others he speaks with authority. The most 
valuable part of the work to historians 
and students is the account of the demo- 
bilization of the British army. The prob- 
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fter the man who wrote it, 
you will find this line—“‘The 
Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 

In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of in- 
decision, or the locust of laziness, or 
the locust of too great concentration 
ona petty task. 

Inevery week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


[ a very old book named Joel, 
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“I wish I had acted earlier” 
“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only 
with the regret that I did not make 
contact with it at an earlier time,” 
says one man, 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another 
says. 

Many able men waste years before they 
learn this simple lesson—before they learn 
that success today is impossible without train- 
ing and that the time to get that training is 
not next month or next year but right now. 


| The punishment of wasted years 
This happened just the other day: A man 
wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 


helped more than 378,000 men to greater 
success, 


The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
4 great corporation. He sat down to explain 


Announcing Three New 


To meet a growing demand, the Institute now 
offers these three new Management Courses 


in addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service: 


1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 


the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 
talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back over 
the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 

The facts about the Institute have been 
printed so many times that few men need 
to have them repeated. The average man 
knows that the Institute is ¢he institution 
that specializes in taking men who know only 
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Many Able Men Waste Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 378,000 men are 
proof of its strength and standing; he 
knows that business and educational 
authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Institute’s Advi- 
sory Council. 

The Council consists of: GEnERALT. 
CoLemMAN DuPont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H. Joun- 
ston, President of the great Chemical 
National Bank of New York; DexTer 
S. Kimsatt, Dean of the College of 
Engineering, Cornell University; Joun 
Hays Hammonp, the eminent consult- 
ing engineer; Freperick H. Hurp- 
MAN, Certified Public Accountant and 
business advisor; JEREMIAH W. JENKs, 
the internationally known statistician 
and economist. 


Today’s decision may save 
you tomorrow’s regrets 


This advertisement is directed to the 
man who knows all this and, know- 
ing it, has let the weeks and months 
and years slip by—years that might 
have meant so much to him, and now 
are gone and beyond recalling; years 
that the locust hath eaten. 

Tosuch men—and toall men of earn- 
est purpose who seek to avoid these 
wasted years—the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute comes now, asking for 
only one moment of firm decision—one 
moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years 
into great years of progress. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Your copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 
is waiting. Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


—_—_——— ee ee eae eee 1 
| To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 898 Astor Place, | 
New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
M anagemen t Courses | Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) | 
These new Courses are of particular in- | Send me the latest edition of ‘‘ Forging Ahead in Busi- 
terest to younger executives who want ness,” together with full information about the new 
definite training in the management of | Management Courses. 


the departments of business in which 
they are now engaged. The details of 
this interesting development in business 
training areincluded in the booklet which 
the coupon will bring you. Send for it. 


NAME. 


Business ADDRESS 


| Business Position .. 





Theve's the germ of a story 
in this picture. What can 
you do with it? What 


couldn't you do with it if 


you were a newspaper-trained 
writer? 


What makes 
a salable story? 


O NE good idea (how many fine ideas have 
died in your mind this year?) or one 
interesting experience, plus the ability and 
NERVE to write it. 

Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve 
— lack of confidence — is the steel chain 
that fetters many a natural born writer to 
some dull, uncongenial task. ‘‘Maybe I 
haven't got it in me”’ brings many a poten- 
tial best-seller to a premature close. Ability 
without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year 
scores of young men graduate from the 
newspaper profession into the ranks of suc- 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper men 
know that writing ‘‘salable stuff” is no 
dark and mysterious secret. Day after day, 
they write — and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. 
Their copy is painstakingly corrected and 
criticized by experts. Occasionally, 
friendly (or threatening) advice is thrown in. 
And gradually, fewer and fewer corrections 
are necessary. Astonishing how quickly an 
intelligent person can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has 
perfected a course of training based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. The essence 
of this method is to start and keep you 
writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, edited and 
guided just as if you were working for a big 
Metropolitan daily. Experienced New York 
newspaper men are in direct charge of your 
instruction. Working on definite assign- 
ments ... talking things over (by mail) 
with old-timers . . . trying, failing — then 
succeeding . . . writing, writing, writing 
...a@ man soon finds himself and his 
confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will 
reveal your ability, gauge your possibilities 
— measure you exactly for the training you 
need. Send in the coupon and get it. Fill it 
out and return it to us. Our editors will 
analyze it for you and tell you exactly what 
it shows. It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send 
the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
ee eee ee ee ye OS eee a eae 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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I Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

| A plitude Test and further information about writing 

i for profit, as promised in Forum — September | 
| Mr. | 

i Mrs. | 

Miss } 

| Address 

i (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 

641229 call on you) 
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/men to the colors; it had disrupted the 








| well as anyone what they have meant to 
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lem of bringing the troops back to their | 
peaceful occupations without disorder, 
in the light of Mr. Churchill’s testimony, 
assumes a place of paramount importance 
in any general appreciation of post-war | 


The war had drawn vast numbers of 


economic structure of Great Britain. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly everything 
changed. Vast industries that were pro- 
ducing munitions had to readapt them- 
selves to peaceful life. Thousands of work- 
ers had to be discharged, thousands of 
soldiers had to be given jobs. Meanwhile 
discontent was rife among the troops 
who could not get back to their homes. | 
It is no exaggeration to say that misman- 
agement at this time would have provoked 





a social upheaval. 

It is with this in view that Mr. Church- 
ill takes up the discussion of the next 
three topics. Briefly his thesis is that | 
America was the only power really cap- 
able of enforcing a decent peace with the 
Central Powers, that the allies were not 
wicked, but merely exhausted physically | 
and morally. They were unable, in short, 
to carry through any consistent policy 
with respect to the innumerable questions 
demanding immediate answer, such as 
the Russian and the Greek problems. 

Mr. Churchill honestly admits these 
incidents to be blots upon the policy of 
the Allies after the war. He realizes as 





post-war reconstruction. He gives one | 
explanation, however, that has not hith- 
erto received proper notice. The problem 
of demobilization was the dominant 
problem so far as Britain was concerned. 
Everything else took second place: both 
moral obligations toward former allies 
and the less tangible obligations in respect 
to post-war treaty settlements. Thus it 
was that the dream of an orderly and far- 
sighted peace was dispersed by confusion 
and irresponsibility. Mr. Churchill has 
described how the great democracies suc- 
ceeded in winning the war. He has fin- 
ished his tale by showing how they 
bungled the peace. 
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Champion of the Mob 


Bryan, by M. R. Werner; Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.50. 
Reviewed by Joun T. Hackerr. 


N THE year 1925, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, fresh from the Scopes trial 
at Dayton, set himself to do battle on a 
nation-wide scale against the Satanic | 





practice of teaching evolution to students. 
Fundamentalist and politician, he had 
spent much of his life shouldering Fun- 
damentalism and politics ever closer to- 





gether; at last he had an issue thoroughly 


A New Book on Period 
Furniture Styles 


250 Illustrations 

156 Pages 

30 Chapters 

Glossary 

Chronology 

Handsomely 
Printed 


$] .00 


POSTPAID 


A brief, concise, informative history of the principal 
styles of period furniture. Entertainingly written 
and authentic. A veritable mine of information 
Will acquaint the novice with furniture styles in a 
short time. Size 54” x 844” — handsomely printed 
and bound. Has received high acclaim from furi- 
ture lovers, decorators, educators, students and de- 
signers. Fourth printing is now ready for $1.00 
postpaid — less than half the cost of similar books. 


Send for your copy today 
CENTURY FURNITURE CO, 
76-1 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 





ETT Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It i how 
a law training will shorten your to sue- 
cess. It also carries a vital and inspiring mes 


oa gmbitious man. Find out set 
isis istsathae 


trained 
eer abarie 
Write Today—por, srl = ate 


French, 
German, Spanish 
or Italian 
In a Short Time 


NSTEAD of being 
totally ignorant of 
these four languages, you 
already have an excellent 
start toward learning onc 
orall of them! It is this 
remarkable fact that 
accounts for the wonder- 
ful success of the Pelman @ 
Method. : 


A Striking New Idea—Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle of the Pelman Method ina tew 
words: You do not bother at first about grammar 
Instead, you learn at once to use the language itselt 
When you can speak, read and understand others 
readily, then—and then only—you get the knowledg 
of grammar you need in a new simple way. Withi 
eight to twelve weeks you will find yoursel! able 
speak a foreign language. 

Send For Free Book It shows whiy it is possible t 
agree that you will learn either French, Spanish, Ge 
man or Italian within a short time, to your satisla 
tion, or it will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon @ 
once. It places you under no obligation. 
qu» Gu» Gun aus Gas Gs ee Ge oe a 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-1309, 71 West 45th St., N. Y. C. i 
Please send me full information about the Pew 
System of Language Instruction. I am interested i 
O French Oo "add O German oO lt 


Name 


Address 
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PLEASE ACCEPT 
his book free! 


...and learn how you can 
get books never before 
published 


for only 42° each 


Article below gives full 
details. Note coupon... 


E offer, free, the book pictured to the 

right in order to introduce an idea in 
publishing utterly new to America. It is an 
idea that brings you fine modern literature at 
an astonishingly low price. 

Briefly, the plan is this. Every month the 
distinguished Board of Editors pictured below 
will select a book from the vivid and signifi- 
cant literary work being done today. These 
books will be books that have never been 
published before, not reprints. They will be 
selected from the manuscripts of both Amer- 
ican and European authors. Biography, his- 
tory, fiction and philosophy .. . all will be 
considered, and only the books of outstanding 
merit will be chosen. All books will be com- 
plete editions, And the names of the Board of 
kditors are sufficient guarantee that these 
will be books you want to read. 

Early each month you will receive your 
book by mail. One every month for a whole 
year. Twelve books for only $5.00. That's 
less than 42¢ each! 

We are able to offer you good books at such 
low prices because now, for the first time, the 


economies of the book club idea are fully 
passed on to the reader, and because we have 
eliminated costly cloth binding in favor of 
attractive paper covers. 

And yet, in spite of their low price, these 
books will be beautiful and durable. Books 
that you will be proud to own and have 
on your library shelves. 

The cover design, end papers and decora- 


tions are by Rockwell Kent, internationally 
famous artist. The beautiful and readable 
type pages were designed by Elmer Adler of 
the Pynson Printers. 

The only way you can appreciate how fine 
these books are is to see for yourself. So we 
have taken a famous, widely discussed novel, 
printed it as the Paper Books will be printed, 
and we now offer to send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Send us the coupon at the bottom of this 
page. By return mail we will send you, post- 
paid, THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, 
by Thornton Wilder, printed as the Paper 
Books will be printed. 

This book has been published before, of 
course. But let us send it to you so that you 
may see for yourself how the Paper Books 
will look. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. Note the distinguished cover de- 
sign by the famous American artist, Rockwell 
Kent. Note the attractive type dress, the 
quality of the paper, the perfect bookmaking. 
You will quickly appreciate the real beauty of 
the books, as books. 

At the end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a 
charter subscription for the Paper Books, or 
return the volume to us. 

This unusual offer is good for a limited time 
only. So mail the coupon now! 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


PADRAIC COLUM 


HORACE M. 
KALLEN 


UNTERMEYER 


LOUIS LINCOLN 


COLCORD 


Charles Boni PAPER BOOKS WNew York 


8 QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE PAPER BOOKS 


|welve important new books (stand- q Typography by Elmer Adler. 


ard size) for only $5.00. 


a 5 . You own a new book at the ordinary 
Literary quality guaranteed by a dis- 6 rental price of second-hand books. y 
Twelve books never before published, 
delivered to your house postpaid on 
the day of publication. 

Bound in durable vaper covers de- 8 Free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 
* by Thornton Wilder, if you order now. 


ALL FOR ONLY $5! 


tinguished Board of Editors. 


American and European books, both 7 
fiction and non-fiction 


signed by Rockwell Kent 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 


PAPER BOOKS 
Charles Boni, Publisher 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder. Within 5 days after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 
for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, or return the book. 
SEND CHECK WITH COUPON, IF YOU PREFER. 


Please print your name plainly 


SerekE. ccc eee _ 
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A New 
Bible 


Translated into the 
Language of Today 


No longer a sealed book by 
reason of obscurities — no 
longer a mystery because of 
archaic style — but an open 
book in clear, simple lan- 
guage that reveals its full 
meaning to the people of 
today. Here is a new trans- 
lation retaining that beauty 
and reverence of the Au- 
thorized Version but made 
crystal clear for the modern 
reader — a version that in- 
vites the lay reader to the 
irresistible fascination of the 
scriptural story. 


The Most Accurate 
and Understandable 
Version of the Bible 


because obsolete and obscure 
words and phrases are re- 
placed by the language we 
speak today; because this is 
a direct translation from 
original Greek and Hebrew 
sources some of which were 
not available to earlier 
translators; because modern 
research has thrown much 
new light on the sacred rec- 
ords enabling the translator 
of this new version to clarify 
many doubtful points. 


“‘The Man Most Ably Prepared 
for This Great Task’ 


Dr. Jowett thus described the author of this 
translation, the Reverend Professor James 
Moffatt, D.D., LL.D. Dr. Moffatt is world- 
renowned as an authority on Hebrew and New 
Testament Greek — eminent theologian and 
religious historian. 

And Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says of the book, 
“It is entitled to an honored and necessary 
place in every man’s library who loves the Bible 
or who desires to know what it actually says.” 


FREE For Examination 


You will want to see this superb limp leather 
book for yourself. To enable you to judge its 
worth conveniently we will be glad to send it 
postpaid for seven days’ free examination. If 
you find it indispensable, you may own it for 
$5.00. Heretofore sold for $7.50, now reduced 
to $5.00 that everyone may possess this vivid 
and illuminating translation of Old and New 
Testaments. If you do not care to keep the 
volume you need simply return it to us. Mail 
this coupon. 


Use This Approval Form 
ee ee “T 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. B-1 

| 119 West 57th Street, New York l 
Please send me post-paid for free examination THE 

| HOLY BIBLE, A New Translation, bound in full I 
limp Morocco. Within seven days I will either return 

l the book or remit $5.00 as payment in full under your I 
special offer. | 


POON £ o's 00's seen bnsv sees Ri ssceadscsexele 
_— outside of Continental U. S. Cash with mn 4 
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to his liking. I suppose it would have 
swept the country. During forty years of 
public life, he kept his finger on the public 
pulse; at the age of sixty-five, with the 
doors of the White House ironically 
closed to him by advancing years, he put 
it squarely on the public heart. Then 
he died. 

Had the anti-evolution campaign been 
launched, it would have epitomized his 
life, his philosophy, his work, his’ in- 
fluence on America. Bryan’s father was a 
Baptist, his mother a Methodist; he him- 
self was a Presbyterian. As a boy he 
yearned to be, not a cop, but a Baptist 
preacher. He began declaiming while 
still in short pants. He manufactured his 
first phraseological gold bricks in pre- 
paratory school. He was in politics up to 
the neck before he was thirty years old, 
ahd he began exhorting religious get- 
togethers as soon as he left college. He 
whooped it up cannily for the common 
man in his first race for Congress, and 
he never ceased to do so — “‘Blessed,”’ he 
said, ““be the name of the people.” 

His hatred of New York was born with 
his first Presidential campaign. According 
to Werner, one of the convictions which 
strengthened him at Dayton was “‘that 
he was defending the honest yeomanry of 
the Nation from the decadent, filthy 
cynicism of the big city.” If so, it seems 
to me that Bryan misjudged the pulling- 
power of his issue with the average ur- 
banite. In all probability it would have 
fetched Catholic Boston as quickly as 
Baptist and Methodist Mississippi. It 
certainly would have had hundreds of 
thousands of supporters even in wicked 
New York. 

The anti-evolution campaign would 
have been greatly furthered by Bryan’s 
ruthlessness. He had no scruples about 
using religious issues, as William Howard 
Taft, the Unitarian, discovered many 
years ago. Given a few years in which to 
sound his alarm, he might have put 
Church into State, State into Church, 
and Fundamentalism into statute books 
and public offices with a thoroughness 
that would have made the Cannons and 
the Willebrandts, his spiritual children, 
sea-green with envy. 

Probably a better subject for the new 
biography never lived in the United 
States. His history needs to be traced 
with loving care, and with far more 
penetration than that brought to the 
task by Mr. Werner. The present volume 
is by no means the peer of the same author’s 
Barnum. The facts in Bryan seem to have 
been collected and arranged under a loom- 
ing deadline. The book sounds hurried 
and perfunctory. There is not much 
evidence in it that Mr. Werner under- 
stands Bryan as a person; there is even 
less evidence that he comprehends the 
relation of ‘the man to current history. 





Warning! 


During the past two months Tue 
Forum has received a great many 
complaints from subscribers in west- 
ern North Carolina, eastern Pennsy|- 
vania, and southern New Jersey who 
were victimized by a fraudulent 


magazine agent. In their behalf 
Tue Forum wishes to make an 
urgent appeal to its readers for 
their active assistance in appre- 
hending this swindler. When last 
heard from he was operating in 
Massillon, Ohio,* but he is likely to 
appear in any of the larger cities in 
the East. 


The name most recently used by this 
man is MILLER, although he has 
used many other aliases. MILLER is 
about 32 years of age, height ¢ feet, 
7 inches, weight 120 pounds, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, sallow com- 
plexion and has worn a short light 
mustache. He dresses neatly and ap- 
pears emaciated. He walks with a 
limp, due evidently to an injury to 
his right hip. He claims that this 
disability resulted from service over- 
seas in the war and amazes his vic- 
tims by twisting his right leg around; 
the right leg is artificial. He has an- 
other trick of lighting a match and 
holding it under the forefingers of his 
right hand and evincing no pain. 
His fingers are invariably discolored 
as a result of this practice. 


MILLER has been offering a two- 
year subscription to THe Forum to- 
gether with a set of H. G. Wells, or 
Mark Twain, or a dictionary, for the 
price of $4.00 or $5.00. Of course, 
THe Forum has never made any 
offer even similar to this. He invari- 
ably collects cash. The subscriber is 
given a printed receipt form. 

There are several warrants for 
MILLER’S arrest and a reward has 
been offered for his apprehension. 
If any Forum reader should happen 
to learn of MILLER being in his 
city he will be doing other readers 
and the magazine a great service by 
reporting the fact immediately to 
the local police, requesting that 
MILLER be apprehended and held 
for investigation. At the same time a 
wire should be sent immediately to 


National 
Publishers Association 
15 West 37th Street 
New York City 


*At this time MILLER was offering 
Poputar Mecuanics Magazine 
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1 MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON — 

* Anonymous. Former pe $2.50 

2, SHORT LIFE OF MAR TWAIN 
— Albert Bigelow Paine 

Former price, $2.50 

WOODROW WILSON AS KNOW 


* HIM Joseph P. Tumulty. 
Former pets, $5.00 
5, SCIENCE REMAKING THE 
WORLD — Otts W. Caldwell and Edwin 
Slosson. Former price, $2.50 
6. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. Former price, $2.00 
7. A BOOK OF OPERAS — rt E. 
© Krehbtel. Former price, $2.50 
9 EDGE OF THE JUNGLE — William 
° Beebe Former price, $2.00 
10. LOVE CONQUERS ALL — Robert C. 
* Benchley. Former price, $2.00 
13. CLEOPATRA — Claude Ferral. 
0 Former price, $2.50 
14 U. S. GRANT — Willtam C. Church. 
ad Former price, $2.50 
15, IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA — Carl 
° E. Akeley. Former price, $2.50 
16 BRAIN AND PERSONALITY — 
* W. Hanna Thompson. 
Former price, $2.00 
17 MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 
° Anonymous. _ Former price, $2.50 
21. RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS 


OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 
Captain Robert E. L 
rice, $5.00 


ee. 
Former 
THE LIFE OF PASTEUR —D. 
Vallery-Radot. Former price, $3.00 
ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
BODY — Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Former price, $2.50 
MY LIFE AND WORK — Henry 
Ford in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther. Former price, $3.50 
ABROAD AT HOME — Julian Street 
Former price, $5.00 
MY CHILDHOOD — Maxim Gorky. 
4 Former price, $3. 
LINCOLN’S OWN STORIES— 
inthony Gross. Former price, $2.00 
A SECOND BOOK OF OPERAS — 
Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN 
Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 
OF ALL THINGS — Robert C. 
Benchley Former price, $1.75 
FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS — Hall and Nordhof. 
Former price, $4.00 
SHANDYGAFF — Christopher Mor- 
fey Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 


| Buying When They Were 
W $2.50 to $5.50 Each? 


BIRD NEIGHBORS — Neltje Blan- 
chan. 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI—trans- 
lated by J. Addington Symonds. 


NOW IT CAN 
Gibbs. 

THE LOG OF 
Beebe. 

“DAWGS” — Charles Wright Gray. 


Former price, $8.50 
BE TOLD — Philip 


Former price, $3.00 


A BOOK OF PREFACES — H. 3 
Mencken. Former price, $2.50 
CATHERINE THE GREAT — 
Katherine Anthony. 
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Former price, $4.00 


STEPHEN CRANE — Thomas Beer. 
Former price, $2.50 
TRAMPING ON LIFE — Harry 
Kemp. Former price, $3.00 
JOSEPH PULITZER — Don C. Seitz. 
Former price, $5.00 
CONFESSIONS OF A SPORTSMAN 
— Rex Beach. Former price $3.00 
SIX YEARS IN THE MALAY 
JUNGLE — Carveth Wells. 
rice, $3.00 


Former 
THE COMMON SENSE OF HEALTH 


— Stanley M. Rinehart. 
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Former price, $2.50 
THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID 


— Walter Noble Burns. 

Former price, $2.50 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 
— Lord Birkenhead. 

Former price, $4.00 
AMERICA — George Philip Krapp. 


THE CONQUEST 
Kin 


BS 


Former price, $2.50 
— Basil 


OF FEAR 
Former price, $2.00 


7. 
TRAINING FOR POWER AND 


LEADERSHIP — Grenville Kletser. 


THE BOOK OF 
O. Crowther. 


Former price, $3.00 
— Mary 


LETTE 
Former price, $2.00 


THE NEW DECALOGUE OF 


SCIENCE — Albert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT — 
— Ernest T. Seton. Former price, $2.00 
NATURE’S GARDEN — Nelije Blan- 
chan. Former price, $5.00 
THE MAUVE DECADE — Thomas 
Beer. Former price, $3.50 
FATHER DUFFY’S STORY — 
Francts P. Duffy. Former price, $2.50 
PAUL BUNYAN — James Stephens. 
Former price, $2.50 
JUNGLE DAYS — William Beebe. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS — 
William T.. Tilden 2nd. 
Former price, $2.00 


SEND NO MONEY 
10 Days’ Free Examination! 


Pay Nothing in Advance 
—Nothing to Postman 


I" is hard to believe such book-val- 

ue possible at only $1. That is why 
we are making this FREE EXAM- 
INATION OFFER. Use the coupon 
to mark the titles you want and 
mail it without money. Read the 


books for 10 days. Then send us ou 
$1, plus 10 cents postage, for eac 
title you keep. If you do not admit 
this the biggest book-value you ever 
saw, return the volumes and forget 
the matter. The editions of many 
titles are limited —don’t delay. 
GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 109, Garden City, N. Y. 


Former price, $5.00 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


THE SUN — William 
Former price, $6.00 


Former price, 


COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA DEVIL; 
TRADER HORN; THE RED KNIGHT 


OF GERMANY; REVOLT IN 
DESERT; Charnwood’s 


THE 
LINCOLN; 


MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCA- 


TION; 


Strachey’s EMINENT VIC- 


TORIANS; CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
— and 85 other famous best sellers 
which originally sold for $2.50 to $5.00. 
Handsomely bound. Full Library Size 
books — not little ‘‘pocket volumes.”’ 
Many of the books contain illustra- 
tion as originally published. See them 
at your bookseller’s — or send for 
your choice on 10 days’ free examina- 
tion plan explained below. 
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LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN — 
Dean William Ralph Inge. 

Former price, $2.50 
A STORY TELLER’S STORY — 
Sherwood Anderson. 

Former price, $3.00 
LONDON RIVER — H. M. Tomlinson. 

Former price, $2.50 
EDGAR ALLAN POE —C. Alphonso 
Smtth. Former price, $2.50 
THE FABULOUS FORTIES — 
Meade Minntgerode. 

Former price, $3.50 
BEGGARS OF LIFE — Jim Tully. 

Former price, $3.00 
A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE 
DOCTOR AWAY — Irvin Cobb. 

Former price, $2.50 
SUPERS AND SUPERMEN— 
Philip Guedalla. Former price, $2.50 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Henry Ford in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. Former price, $3.50 
MURDER FOR PROFIT — William 
Bolitho. Former price, $2.50 
A PARODY OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
— Donald Ogden Stewart. 

Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW AGE OF FAITH —J. 
Langdon-Davies. Former.price, $2.50 
THE NEWGATE CALENDAR — 
Anonymous. Former price, $3.50 
EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK — G. S. Bryan. 

Former price, $4.00 
THE SEVEN AGES WASH- 
INGTON — Owen Wister. 

Former price, $2.00 
THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION — Everett Dean Martin. 

Former price $3.00 


FULL 
LIBRARY SIZE 


Each volume is 5% x 8% 
inches, handsomely 
bound in cloth, beau- 
tifully printed — the 
reatest book value to be 
ad anywhere. Select 
from the brief descrip- 
tions below and get them 
at any bookshop — or, if 
you prefer, check the 
numbers you want on the 
FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON and mail it 
WITHOUT MONEY. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS — Lytton 
Strachey. Former price, $3.50 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT — 7. 
E. Lawrence. Former price, $5.00 
MOHAMMED — RB. F. Dibble. 

Former price, $3.00 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE — Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. 

Former price, $5.00 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LOVE — 
Andre Tridon. Former price, $2.50 
STUDIES IN MURDER — Edmund 
L. Pearson. Former price. $3.00 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 
HIS LIFE AND WORK — Marte D. 
Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick. 

Former price, $5.00 
HOW TO LIVE — Arnold Bennett. 

Former price, $5.50 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN — Lord 
Charnwood. Former price, $3.00 
FATHERS OF THE REVOLUTION 
— Philip Guedalia. 

Former price, $3.50 
DISRAELI AND _ GLADSTONE ‘— 
D. G. Somervell. Former price, $3.50 
CREATIVE CHEMISTRY -- Edwin 
E. Slosson. Former price, $3.00 
HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMAZON 
— F. W. Updegrafg. 

Former price, $5.00 
GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BUR- 
GOYNE — F. J. Huddleston 

Former price, $5.00 
TRADER HORN — Aloysius P. Horn 
and Ethelreda Lewis. 

Former price, $4.00 
THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY TREE 
— Albert Edward Wiggam. 

Former price, $3.00 
WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS — Frederick O' Brien. 

Former price, $5.00 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE 
AND LIFE — Joseph Collins, M.D. 

Former price, $3.00 

BOB, SON OF BATTLE — Alfred 
'° Olliphant. Former price, $2.50 
“HOSSES” — Compiled by Charles 
* Wright Gray. Former price, $2.50 
PERFECT BEHAVIOR — Donald 
Ogden Stewart. Former price, $2.00 
ADVENT URES IN CONTENTMENT 
— David Grayson. 
Former price, $2.00 
COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA 
DEVIL — Lowell Thomas. 
Former price, $2.50 
THE RED KNIGHT OF GER- 
MAN Y— Floyd Gibbons. 
Former price, $2.50 
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Geometry For Beginners 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


Or 1s probable, of course, that 
you studied geometry in your youth. It 
is even more probable that you have 
forgotten all about it. Geometry is one of 
the slippery scicnces and rarely endures 
as a cultural attribute and social grace for 
more than three weeks after high school 
graduation. It becomes at best a vestigial 
remnant of education and at worst it 
vanishes entirely. 

This is not altogether well. Geometry 
has been called the mother of all natural 
science and it is reported that Plato in- 
scribed above his door, “‘ Let no one enter 
who is not a geometer.”’ It is a serious 
matter to be turned back thus unkindly 
from wisdom’s portals, but this is not the 
chief loss involved in the failure of the 
geometric functions. For geometry is 
real, geometry is earnest, geometry is 
essential and practical. Without geome- 
try, for instance, it is impossible to cut 
an apple pie into six or more equal sections 
or to hang a clothes line. It calls for special 
genius to fit a remnant of linoleum around 
the kitchen range and sink without 
geometry. Moreover, if you are going 
into the real estate business you must 
positively understand geometry, as well 
as human nature and criminal law. And 
finally, geometry is inevitably and in- 
extricably involved in such serious pur- 
suits as golf, billiards, and the parking 
of an eighteen-foot car in a fifteen-foot 
vacancy without special help from City 
Hall. Under all these conditions a re- 
vival of interest in geometry is a pressing 
need. 

The first essentials of geometry are 
the axioms. An axiom is “‘a statement 
admitted to be true without proof,” 
such as my wife’s age, my income tax — 
if any — and the Volstead Act. A typical 
axiom is that “‘a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points,” 
which is true everywhere except in poli- 
tics, taxicabs, or a darkened room full of 
furniture. Secondly come the definitions. 
These are intended to clarify and sim- 


plify the original difficulties of our subject. 
For example, the opening pages of geom- 
etry books assure us that “a straight line 
is a line such that any part of it however 
placed on any other part will lie wholly 
in that part if its extremities lie in that 
part.” It is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing clearer, or, indeed, more inspiring. 

Then come the propositions, with 
incidental accompaniment by rhomboids, 
trapeziums, parallelopipedons, and other 
obsolete musical instruments. Mr. Euclid’s 
favorite proposition was that the square 
of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the two sides. He went to 
infinite pains to prove it, though any 
modern schoolboy can take a bus to the 
zoo and measure up a hypotenuse for 
himself, which shows the inestimable 
advantages of living in a city. 

A typical proposition is as follows — 
and you can draw your own diagram over 
on the advertising pages. 

Resolved: That capital 
should be abolished. 

Let AB be a straight line. (This should 
not be difficult, if the matter is handled 
tactfully.) 

Let CD be another straight line, as 
much like the first as is possible in a 
world full of imperfections and disap- 
pointments. 

Let MN be another straight line bi- 
secting AB and CD and continuing to 
infinity or until Maine goes Democratic. 

Let Y mark the spot where the murder 
was committed. 

Then the angle FOB will equal the 
angle COD and the angle PDQ will equal 
the angle RFD, and so on until the 
alphabet is exhausted. 

Therefore: A perpendicular drawn from 
any given point will be perpendicular to 
all lines to which it is perpendicular. 

Which is absurd. 

At the end of your proposition you 
should add the letters Q.E.D., which, 
as you all know, is Latin for “Thank 
God, that’s over!” 
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For Six 


by R, _ H. 


re’ 

E HE NIGHT was dark and gloomy, 
The wind howled through the crumbling 
battlements of the old castle. Owls 
hooted. The immemorial elms groaned, 

All the length of the long corridors the 
carpets writhed in the draught like 
serpents. As she went to her bed in the 
lonely room in the East Wing, although 
she knew her host had _ thoughtfully 
allotted it to her as one of the least 
haunted in the whole mansion, Maria felt 
a frisson—I might almost call it a 
brivido — run up her spine. 

She was— unlike most heroines of 
stories like this— scared to death of 
ghosts; always had been, from earliest 
childhood. Now she drew the tapestry 
curtains close across the casements to 
block out the sinister, watery eye of the 
moon, lit all the candles in the sconces, 
felt in the great, gloomy four-poster bed 
to make sure she had two hot water 
bottles, and then undressed. 

Soon she was between the shects. 

Soon she was asleep. 

She woke. The room was dark as pitch: 
she could see nothing. But she could hear 
— she could hear a clanking, as of chains. 
Someone was in the room. She felt a 
pressure on her chest, as if some weight 
lay there. The pressure, from minute to 
minute, increased. 

But that dead pressure was not the 
worst. 

Something, with a contact that was 
light, deft, unearthly, was touching her! 
Now here, now there . . . it glided over 
her shoulder... a pat, light 
feather, yet somehow horribly efficient, 
on her knee . . . and still that horrible 
clanking ... and a faint, rhythmic 
sound, like some animal breathing — only 
that was no animal that ever walked on 
four legs. . . . 

The weight was growing unbearable. 
Should she scream? She would never be 
heard, there in that lonely turret room. 
Could she scream? Her throat was par- 
alyzed with terror. She could not move, 
hand or foot. At last, out of sheer excess 
of terror, she fainted. 


as a 


HEN she opened her 
again it was morning. A faint light found 
its way into the room through the chinks 
in the tapestry curtains. But still that 
intolerable weight rested on her, though 
now all was silence. 

With a convulsive effort, she flung off 
the covers. For the last time that horrid 
jangling, as of silver chains, rang through 
the empty corridors. 

But it was light enough, now, to see 
what had happened. The butler had 
walked in his sleep and laid dinner for 
six on her bed. 
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He made it possible for 
everyone to be 


well read 


‘The best acquisitionof acultivated manisaliberal 
frame of mind or way of thinking; but there must 
be added to that possession acquaintance with the 
prodigious store of recorded discoveries, experi- 
ences, and reflections which humanity Aas ac- 
quired and laid up.” 


R. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
America’s greatest scholar 
and the compiler of the fam- 

ous Five-Foot Shelf of Books, made 
an interesting and significant remark. 


“I have been surprised,” he said, 
“to see how often I myself turn to 
the Harvard Classics to enjoy pieces 
of permanent literature, in contrast 
with the mass of ephemeral reading 
matter which I am obliged to go 
through.” 


Everybody knows that good read- 
ing is an essential part of every com- 
plete human life. 


& 


But how can a busy man or 
woman know what is the best 
literature? How can you single out 
the books that will entertain and 
benefit you most, when the smallest 
public library contains enough vol- 
umes to keep you reading for fifty 
lifetimes? 


It was this very question that 
prompted America’s greatest scholar 
to assemble in one set the books that 
are “the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation.” Dr. Eliot, for forty years 
President of Harvard University, 
has wonderfully solved your reading 
problem at last. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


This great library contains 418 complete masterpieces of litera- 
ture, the best thought of the past twenty centuries. And to-day 
thousands of cultured families in whose private libraries these fifty 
volumes have a place of honor, are ready to testify to the value of Dr. 


Eliot’s expert guidance. 


Every forward-thinking man and woman should know at least 
something about these famous “Harvard Classics.”” A handsome 
free book has been published that tells all about them. It explains 
how, from his lifetime of reading, study and teaching, Dr. Eliot chose 

the masterpieces of all time and 


how he has so arranged them with 
Footnotes, Indexes and Reading 
Courses that anyone may get 


SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


In addition to these priceless writings 
themselves, the Five-Foot Shelf contains 
special features of great importance. 


Daily Reading Guide 


365 Reading selections from The Harvard 
Classics are here appropriately assigned, 
one for every day in the year. Each 
selection can be read by the average per- 
son in about 15 minutes with leisurely en- 
joyment. 


Lectures and Footnotes 


Every one of the 22,462 pages has been 
carefully edited, and wherever passages 
involve interesting sidelights, explana- 
tions appear at the bottom of the same 


ge. 

This is really having university in- 
struction at home, and more than that, 
by the greatest teacher of one of the 
greatest universities. 


Easy Reading Courses 


In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, out of 
his wide experience as a teacher, pre- 
scribes eleven reading courses. In these 
he explains the purpose and plan of each 
course, and gives you an exact list of the 
titles, with the order in which you should 
read them, and just where you will find 
them in the set. 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique feature, the 
Index Volume of the Five-Foot Shelf. It 
is the only volume of its kind in existence; 
over a year of expert work was spent on it. 
It gives instant access to the most worth- 
while things that have been written on 
practically any subject. 

To the busy man or woman this index 
renders a service that cannot be computed 
in terms of dollars and cents. Long days 
of search would not bring to hand the 
wealth of material that can be obtained in 
a few minutes through this source. 


P. F. Collier Son & Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


from them the broad knowledge, 
the cultural viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


And best of all, by the famous 
Collier plan of paying while you 
enjoy them, these great books Mr. 
are within reach of a//. There’s Name 1a senses 
no obligation. Just mail the Miss 
coupon for your copy of the free 
book to-day. 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that gives the 
scope and plan of the most famous library in the world, 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contains Dr. 
Eliot’s plan of reading (The Harvard Classics). Also, 
please advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 


Address... 


"7132 HCX 





From an etching by Rembrandt 


Dr. FAUSTUS 


N 
Thnbtade of man’s eternal quest for an answer to life’s unanswerable riddle is the half- 
legendary figure of Dr. Faustus, to whom Bertrand Russell compares himself in this first 
article of THe Forum’s series of living philosophies. 





